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OF 
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COMPRISING ANECDOTES OF ANCIENT MINSTRELSY, ULUS- 
TRATIVE OF THE « IRISH MELODIES.* 



BY J. W. LAKE. ^^ 




Notwithstanding the uuinber of literary men to whom Ireland 
has given birth, there is very little connected with their names 
which conveys to us any thing of a national association ; for 
the iond of their nativity scarcely enjoys a single ray of that 
brilliant miqd, which sheds its intellectual brightness over 
the sifter country. Congreve ..was an apostate^ and Swift only 
by accident a patriot; whilst Goldsmith was weak enough to 
affect an air of contempt for a people .whose accent was in- 
delibly stamped on his. tongue. We could protract the list of 
her nujgrateful and thoughtless « men of mind » even to our 
own day ; but the task would be invidious, and we gladly turn 
from it to, one who forms a splendid exception— one who is 
not ashamed of JUreland, ^nd of whom .Ireland is justly 
proud. — 

Land of the Muse ! In glofy's lay, 
In faislory's Jeaf thy pame alnU soar, 

When, Uke;a meteor s. noxious ny, 
The rei^ of tyranny U o'er ; 
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Immortal names have hononr'd th« 

A SherMalif a WeUesleyj 
And still is beaming rouoa thy shore 

The spirit bright of Liberty, 
For thou canst boast a patriot, Moore f 

Mr Blooft if evetf tvCiy in taJknutH, in ketii, in feelings, 
and in principles. For his country he has done more than 
auy man living: he has associated her name, her wrongs, 
and her attributes, with poelry and music^ neither of which 
can ever die, while taste, patriotism, and literature subsist in 
the world; and whilst these survive, Ireland will form the 
theme of Beauty's song, and Irish music the charm of every 
cultivated mind. But, all ektrinsic circi^Mances apart, there 
,. * * is in the melodies of Mr Moore a sacred fire, which conveys its 
vividness to the soul of his readers ; and they must be made 
of sterner stuff than the ordinary race of men, if their bosoms 
do not glow wHh liberal arid patriotic enthusiasm, while they 
peruse the harmonious creations of a poet who has dothed the 
wild MrA ece6irtric airsx>f his country in words that burn, 
and'se^timentu tiiat find an iecho in every generous breast. 

Had Mr Moore done no more than this, he would be en- 
titled to the graftrtnde of his countrymen; hut his genius, 
Nke Iris own Peri, seends never pleased, hut while hovering 
over the region he loves; or if it ttakes a short eteorsion, 
it is only in tiie hope of seturing ^otne advatitiage thdt may ac- 
celc^^tetiie retttOTal^ those ^squaUficdtion^, v^hi'dh al^e sup- 
pose tb exclude hap|)ibes6fh)tn the limits bf hts couutty. In 
» Lalia Rookh » he has given his fil^'^brdhipperd 'the wrongs 
atid fdeUngs of hishmen ; while, in die « MisofiOirs 6tt^ptaiii 
Rock,» he has accomplished a most difficult task — written a 
history of Ireland that has-been read. 

On such grounds we may vndl. chunk ibrnMr Moore what 
he deserves — the crown of patrioti8m>; 'but* k is not on this 
head alon^ he is entitled to our pnriM. A^ ^ poet, since the 
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lanenttfd diMtk Vf 9yrbiat,' he stands ttliAost '^hbtit a com- 
p«titof>; And av ti pfoie-wrH^, htii highly respectable. 

lifir Me<H^ i§ the dnly Mm of tbte lai^ Mr Ckirret Moore, fdr-> 
nvei^y « i^pectaMe trade^nAb in Dttblin, where oar poet was 
born on the si 8^ df May, 1^60. He has two sisters ; aiid his 
infiibtitie days -seem to 'have left th^ nidst agreeable impres- 
sions on -hi^ rteMory. In an epistle to his eldest sister, dated 
November, i6o3, and wHtten from Norfolk in Virginia, he 
retirees with d^ght thefir childhood, and describes the en- 
deantt«*ts of hottip, with a sensibility as exqnisite as that 
whieh breirth^ throagh the lines of CoWper on receiving his 
mother's j^ctute. 

He aec[tiii<^ -thfe rudiments of an excellent edacation 
under the oare of the late-Mr Samuel Whyte, of Grafton- 
steoet, Dtthiin, a gentleman extensively known and respected 
as the early tutor «f Sheridan. He evinced snch talent in early 
life, as deterMined his Caither to give him the advantages of a 
superior education, and at the early age of fourteen, he was 
entered a stodent of Trinity College, Dufojin. 

Mr Moore waa greedy distinguished while at the University, 
by an enthusiastic attachment tb theiibetty and independ- 
ence of his country, which he more than once publicly 
asserted with uncommon energy and eloquence, and he was 
equally admired for the splendour of his classical attainments, 
and the sociability of his disposition. On the 19th November, 
1799, Mr Moore entered himself a member of the honour- 
able Society of the Middle TemplCi and in (he course of the 
year 1600, b^ore be had completed the aotb year of his 
age» he published bis. translation of the « Odes of Anacreon « 
ialQi I^pglish verse with notes» fr^oi whonpe^ i^ the vocabulary 
of lashion, he has eyer i^nqe been .designated by, th^ appella- 
tion of Anacreon Moore, $0 efirly as hi» twelfdi year he ap- 
pears to have meditated on exeqaUog this perforxnance^ which, 
if not .a^clqf^ vfprsio^, ,piu^ be. confessed 1^ be^afa^ioatrng 
one pf jthia b^wojupfM )l>ard« T]^ jwork . ii intit^iiced by a 
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Greek ode from the pen of the Tranglator, and is dedicated, 
with permission, to his Royal Highness the P-rince of Wales, 
now George the Fourth. When Mr Moore first came^ London, 
his youthful appearance was such, that being at a4arge din- 
ner-party, and getting up to escort the ladies to the drawing- 
room, a French gentleman observed, «Ah! le petit bon 
homme qui s*en va!* Mr Moore'-s subsequent brilliant con- 
Yevsatioo, however, soon proved him to be, though little of 
stature, yet, like Gay, «in wit a man.* Assuming the ap- 
propriate name of Little, our. author published, in i8oj, a 
volume of original poems, chiefly amatory. Of the contents 
of this volume it is impossible to speak in terms of unqua- 
lified commendation. Several of the poems exhibit strong 
marks of genius: they were the productions of an age, when 
the passions very often give a colouring too warm to the 
imagination, which may in some degree palliate, if it cannot 
excuse, that air of lubricity which pervades too many of them. 
In the same year, his « Philosophy of Pleasure * was adver- 
tised, but was never published. Mr Moore's diffidence of his 
poetical talents induced him to adopt, and with reluctance to 
reject, as a motto for this work, the quotation from Horace, 

Prinium ego me illorum, quibus dederim esse poetis, 
Excerpam numero ; neque eniin cencludfre vensus 
Dlxerls esse satis — 

and at a later period, when his reputation was fully esta- 
blished, he spoke of himself vnth his wonted modesty : — 
m Whatever fame he might have acquired, he attributed prin- 
cipally to the verses which he had adapted to the delicious 
strains of Irish melody. His verses, in themselves, could 
botist of but little merit, but, like flies preserved in amber, 
they were esteemed in consequence of the precious material 
by which they were surrounded. » 

Mr Sheridan, in speaking of the subject of thb memoir, 
said, « That there was no man who put so much of his heaiet 
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into his £eiiicy m Tom Moore : diat hir fooT seemed as if it 
were a partiek of fire separated from the son, and was a^ 
ways flattering to get back fo that source of light and heat. • 

Towards the antnmn of i8o3, Mr Moore embarked for Ber- 
muda / where he had obtained the appointment of Registrar to 
the Admiralty. This was a patent place, and of a description 
so unsuitable to his temper of mind, that he soon found 
it expedient to fulfil the duties of it by a deputy, with whom, 
in consideration of circumstances, he consented to divide the 
profits accruing from it. From this situation, however, he 
never derived any emMoment^ though, a few years since, 
he suffered some pecuniary inconvenience, owing to the mis- 
conduct of his deputy. Alluding to his trip across the Atlantict 
in a work published soon after his return to Europe, he says: 
« Though curiosity, therefore, was certainly not the motive 
of my voyage to America, yet it happened that the gratifica- 
tion of curiosity was the only advantage which I derived 
from it. Having remained about a week at New York, » he 
continues, « where I saw Madame, the half repudiated wife of 
Jerome Buonaparte, and.telt a slight shock of an earthquake, 
the only things "that .pavticnlarLy awakened my attention, I 
sailed again for Norfolk, where I proceeded on my tour north- 
ward through Williamsburgh, Richmond,* etc. In October 
i8o4, he quitted America on his return to England, in llie 
Boston frigate, commanded by Capt. Douglas, whom he has 
highly eulogized for his attention during the voyage. In 1 80^ 
he published = ^is remarks on the Manners and Society of 
America, in a vrork entitled Odes and Epistles. The preface 
to this little wtork sufficiently evinced the talent of Mr Moore 
as a writer of prose. 

The fote of Addison with his Countess Dowager holding out 
no encouragement for the ambitious love of Mr Moore, he 
wisely and happily allowed his good taste to regulate his 

I The scene of Sbakspeare's inimitable tragedj of «The Tempest,!! it 
said to hive IweB kid in the Island of Bermuda. 
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choice ia a wife, and some years ago yiarried Miss Dyke, a 
.lady of gieat pefsonal beauty, mo^ avUaliik 4is|)ositioa» aad 
accomplished manoecs, ia whose society he passes imich of 
his time ia retuement at his cottage near Devizes, diverstted 
by oecasiooal visits to Loadoo. To oooifftl^te this picture of 
doBiestic happiness, he is th^ father of several lovely children, 
on whose education he bestows the most judicious and atten- 
.tive care. 

Mr Bfoore appears equally to have cultivated a taste for ma* 
sic as well as for poesy, and the late celebrated Dr Bumey 
was perfectly astonished at his talent, which he emphatically 
called « peculiarly his own.* Nor has he neglected diose more 
solid attainments which should ever distingnbh the weli-bred 
gentleman, for he is an excellent general scholar, and particu- 
larly well read in the literature of the middle ages. His con- 
▼ersational powers are great, and his modest and unassum- 
iag manners have placed him in the highest rank of cultivated 
society. 

The celebrated poem of Lalla Rookh appeared in 1 817; in 
the summer of which year our poet visited the French capital, 
where he collected the mat^als fer that humorous produc- 
tion, «The Fudge Family in Paris.* In the following year, 
he went to Ireland, on which occasion a dinner was given to 
him, on the 8th of June, 1818, at Morrison's Hotel in Duhlia, 
whidi was graced by a large assemblage of the most distin- 
guished literary and political dmracters. The' £aii of Oharla- 
mont took the l>aad of the table; Mr Moora sat on his right 
hand, and Mr Moor^ sea. (since dead), a venerable old gentie- 
man, the fether of our bard, was oa his left. As soon as 
the cloth was removed, Non nobis, Domme, was saag by the 
vocalists preseat; numerous loyal and patriotic toasts fol- 
lowed. The Earl of CharlenMot then proposed the memory 
of the late lamented Princess Chariotue, whiph was drank in 
solemn sileiice> after which a sweet and plaintive song was 
song^in commemoraticm ofhft late %oyal High^eiss. After 
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9 sliott inteffvul, the Ea«l d Chprienonl 9||»iii r«M^ and* 
«■& a iuitdhle ralogkmi^ propulfed Ih* health of th« cUaftMH- 
gutthod IriwhwiHi iwho had hiuiQuied the eouotry wUh his prar 
•ence. When the applaiMB had flubeided, lit Moon rate mmck 
a€fectad, and spolte te the fidbwuii|r «|feet :^ 

• I feel this thie v<ery proudest BMnaent el wf vhoU life; 
to oeceife eiKsh a trihote ftom an- aasemhly like thie aro— d 
m^ eefyeetd ef eeae of .-the waraiest and manliest heartathat 
Ifelend. cam heest,. itiodeed a tffiam|»h fthat. fpoB. te my very 
hearty aad aitakcM^th^re. all that en kishBikaa onght to fed^ 
eihom IrishmBQ Uke yoa heve aeleeted for- aaeh a diMinctioB. 
•*«-Wer«tvy. merits a hnadted. times heyondiwhat the partiality 
of thie »eble ohairmaii has iareeteid me vith, this nMuncnl, 
this ^Iden moment of my life, vanld far exceed then al|. 
There aie some among yon, gentWMpei, whose frtciidstiqp has 
hee» the ttrength and ornamflat^ the 'duke, decua* of ny 
eXislenoe$ whjQ» hovreeer they differ' from my pohlic seoti* 
ments, ha^e never allowed that transient raffle OA. the seer* 
isiee l« impedjs (he progress of ^le deefi tide of friendship be- 
iwatih} >DW ^"^ ^ that there is something more sacred 
than party, 9914 whose noUe iiateres, iu the worsti of tioaca, 
would coma onl; ef the con^ct oi public opiraea, like peb- 
bles ovt of the oofiVh ^t more, smooth and more polished 
£raM their ^s^oriti^s hiy $be. y^ agitatioa in which they had 
been revolving. To see them beside me on a day lihe> tl^ 
it plees<lfe(^he^,lMs^^l!^ deep for words* To the ms^orityt of 
yon, gentlemen,* I am nnkno^m; hiU as your coaotrymaQ, 
as oajowbo haa veiiUired to |oi«ch the chords of Ireland's 
He»p> and whfm hmlt^Mne is^ mede oa% el^ the echoea of their 
aweetness» f^ one whole Umvd>lf» taleiits h«ve been ever devoted 
aada wt^ . th» hlemiqg of God^ ever shall he dervoted lo the 
hpnomr aod'^drancemenl of his conqtry's namei Who^e love 
Ibr thm «9Piitry, eve» t3ix9ift who condemn: bis manmsff of 
showhng il, will at least allew. to he sincere^ 'and perhaps fo^r 
fi?«:itfi imUmfmlu^ 'f99 ila tnadh-maettiiiig hiaa 4pv« as 
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* one yrho loved, not wisely, bat too weU :' — to most of yoa, 
gentlemen, I say, I am but tlras known. We have bitherto 
been strangers to eacb otber; but may I not flatter myself 
that from this night a new era of communion begins between 
us? The giving and receiving of a tribute like this is the very 
hot-bed of the heart, forcing at once bA\ its feeling into a 
fulness of fruit, which it would take years of ordinary ripen- 
ing to produce; and there is not a man of you who has pledged 
the cup of fellowship this night, of whom I would not claim 
the privilege of grasping by the hand, mdi all the cordiality 
of a long and well-cemented friendship. I cOuld not say more 
if I were to speak for ages. With a heart full as this glass, 
I thank- you for your kindness to me, and have the sincere 
gratification of drinking all your healths.* 

Lord Allen gave « the memory of Mr Curra»;» on which a 
very modest, pathetic, and eloquent speech was delivered by 
his son, in a tone and manner that produced the most lively 
emotion throughout the room. 

A gentleman afterwards sang a lively and well-written 
song, composed for the occasion. The subject was the poets' 
Election in Olympus, at which there were several candidates, 
snch as Byron, Scott, Southey, etc. ; but which ended in a due 
return of Moore, who had a great majority of totes. Thisjeu 
ttesprit produced much merriment, aiid the health of the anfhor 
was drank with applause. 

Lord Charlemont then gave ' the living Poets of Great Bri- 
tain/ on which Mr Moore said : * 

• Gentlemen, notwithstanding the witty song which you 
have just heard, and the flattering elevation which the author 
has assigned me, I cannot allow such a mark of respect to be 
paid to the illustrious names that adorn the fiterature of the 
present day, without calling your attention awhile to the sin- 
gular constellation of genius, and asking you to dwell a little 
on the brightness of each particular star that forins it. 
Can 1 name to you a Byron, without recdtiog to ydur hmttta 
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recollections of all tliat his m%hty genioi has awakened there; 
his energy, his burning words, his intense passion, that di^ 
position of fine £Eincy to wander only among the mins of the 
heart, to dwell in places which the fire of feeling has deso- 
lated, and, like the chesnut-tree, that grows best in volcanic 
soils, to Inxoriate most where the coniagration of passion 
has left its mark? Need I mention to yon a Seott, that fer- 
tile and Bsscinating writer, the vegetation of whose mind 
is as rapid as that of a northern smnmer, and as rich as the 
moat golden harvest of the sonth, whose beaatifal creations 
succeed each other like fruits in Armida s enchanted garden— 
'one scaice is gathered ere another grows T Shall'I recal to yon 
a Rogers (to me endeared by friendship as- well as geninsX who 
has hnng np his own name on the shrine of memory among 
the most imperishaUe tablets there? A Sou they, not the 
Laureate, bat the author of c-Don Roderick,* one of the noblest 
and most eloquent poems in any language? A CampbeH, 
the polished and spirited Campbell, whose song of »kinisfiU» 
is the very tears of our own Irish muse, crystalized by the 
touch of genius, and made eternal? A Wordsworth, a poet, 
even in his puerilities, whose capacious mind, like the great 
pool of Norway, draws into its vortex not only the mighty 
things of the deep, but its minute weeds and refuse ? A Crabbe, 
who has shown what the more than galvanic power of talent 
can effect, by giving not only motion, but life and soul to 
subjects that seemed incapable of it? I could enumerate, gen- 
tlemen, still more, and from theuce would pass with delight 
to dwell upon the living poets of our .own land; — the dramatic 
powers of a Maturin and a Sheil, the former consecrated by 
the applause of a Scott and a Byron, and the latter by the 
tears of some of the brightest eyes in the empire ; the rich 
imagination of a Phillips, who has courted successfully more 
than one muse— ^e versatile genius of a Morgan^ who was 
the first that mated our sweet Irish strains with poetry wor- 
thy of their pathos and their force. But l.fieell havf already 
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tr^sfns^ too loo£^ upon yoov patience aad your time. I'de 
nqt Fe0fet, however^ that yoa hare 6^gB9d to listen With 
patience to this bnmble tribute to the VirkoQ masters of dit 
Eoj^h lyie» which I, *the meanest of the throng/ thus feebly, 
bijut heartily, have paid them.» 

In iSaa, onr author made a second visit to Paris, where he 
r^sMed for a oonsiderable time with his amiable wife and 
family. The fame of his genius, his social yet unpretendhig 
manners, and his musical taAenta and conversation, acquired 
him much esteem witU the most eminent literary and lite- 
rary4oviug characters of the French capital. During his stay 
in this city, at the request of Messrs Galignani, he sat for has 
portrait,, whidi was most ably executed by F. Sieurao, and 
is allowed by all who have seen Mr Moore to be a masterly 
likeness. An excellent engraving from it, by that distin- 
guished artist, Wedgwood, is prefixed to the present edition 
of his works. The writer of this sketch may perhaps be ex- 
cused for introducing here an impromptu he wrote, in the 
blank leaf of a book belonging to a little girl, the daughter 
of Mr Moore, at his house in the Champs Elys^es, Paris : — 

Sweet child I when on tky kewiteoas face, 
The blush of inooceo^ I yieiv^. 
Thy gentle mothers features trace, 
Thj Other's eye of genius too, 
If envy wakes a transient sigh. 
That iMje is my apology. 

Pneviens to llrBfoorelearing Paris, the British nobility and 
gentry resident in that capital gave him a most splendid din* 
nor ^ Roberts's. About &o persons were present; Lord Trmt- 
b](BSt»wn was in the chair, supported on his right by Mr 
Moore, and on his left by the Eairt of Granard. The vice^pre- 
sideBts- w«re Sir Godfrey Webster, Sir John Byeriey, and 
the Heverend Archibald Douglas, who superintended the pre- 
parations for the banquet, whidi Consisted of every luxury 




thu ga«Urpiioi|iio art could pKcidQ«». Mr Mp^re wm in U|^ 
h^th and fpirifUS «pn0Bf G»|fihe8» a«^l ^era^ bleaded d(»- 
Ifl^tfully ^vitU ^ sftj^riding GtadfyHP^^ 3eveval yfMtdiw 
ware inade hy |x>r4 Y riff i bWtf oyff, Maaart Byerlay, K«iii|«f , 
Grattaui afc.; and A|r Mpqt^ iajteodvcad- tha Uuntof--' 
• Profparity to Qld !|^la|kd • in the folWtwkig eiaqf^eat lani- 
gMga:— 

« Aa thjB odbla chairpaan ha^ in comfdimant to tim Und 
of my birtk» giyem (his e»ei»-w4coma toaat of < Proaperity to 
Ireland,* 1 beg kave to suggest a limUar tribme to that other 
country to whiish we aU belongs and to whose real greatacis 
and solid glory— all Irishman as I am, and with my political 
and historical recoUecticna ftresh abont me— I am most ready 
to bear testimotiy and homage be£sre tha world. Tes» gen- 
tlemen, there may be, and there are (for God forbid that I 
should circumscribe yictue within any ptrticular latitudf ), 
there may be, apnd tJb^re are high minds, warm hearty and 
brave arms every whera* But for that genuine high-minded" 
ness, which has honesty for iits basis— the only sure fonn* 
dation upon which any thing lofty was ever bnilt — which can 
distinguish between real, substantial gceatness, and that fake* 
inflated glory of the moment, whose elevation, like thut of 
the balloon, is owing to: its emptines^ or if not to -its empti- 
neis^ at least, to the levity of its freight— for that good fiuth, 
that pnnctuality in engagements, which is the soul of all ao^^ 
mercial as well as all moral relations, and which, while it 
gives to bosiaesa the conBdence and good understanding of 
friendship, introduces into friendship the regnlarity i|Ad mat- 
lar-of-foct steadiness of bnsineas— for that spirit of fairness 
and liberality among public men, which extracts the vioss 
of pevsonality out of party leal, and exhibits so often (too 
often, 1 am sonry to my, of lat^ tha touching spectacle of 
tha most sturdy ppUtioid chieftains pouring out at the ^ve 
e£ their moat violent antagonists suoh tributes, not alone of 
jnitaor, bnt of ooidial eulogy, at show how fiee fram all pri- 
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TAte ranconr was the hostility that separated them — and 
lastly (as I trust I may say, not only without infringing, bat 
in strict accordance with, that wise tact which excludes party 
politics from a meeting like the present), for that true and 
well-understood love of liberty, which, through all changes of 
chance and time, has kept the okl vessel of the Constitution 
searworthy — which, in spite of storms from without, and mo- 
mentary dissensions between the crew within, still enables 
her t9 ride, the admiration of the world, and will, I trust in 
God, never suffer her to founder — for all these qualities, and 
many, many more that could be enumerated, equally lofty 
and equally valuable, the most widely-travelled Englishman 
may proudly say, as he sets his foot once more on the 
chalky cliffs, — * This is my own, my native land, and I have 
seen nothing that can, in the remotest degree, compare with 
it.' — Gentlemen, I could not help, — in that folness of heart, 
which they alone can feel towards England who have been 
doomed to live for some time out of it — paying this feeble 
tribute to that most noble country, nor can I doubt the cor- 
diality with which you will drink — * Prosperity, a long 
prosperity to Old England.'* 

This speech was hailed with the warmest acclamations, 
and the utmost hilarity prevailed till « morning grey began to 
peep:» Never did more gaiety, good humour, and cordiality 
grace a poet's festival, than at this farewell dinner to « Tom 
Moorow* 

To the above specimens of our author's oratorical powers, 
w« subjoin here two other speeches, of more recent date, 
which he delivered on occasions which called forth all the glow 
of his heart, and sympathy of his nature. 

On the 6th of last May, the anniversary meeting of the 
patrons and friends of the « Artists' Benevolent Fund » was 
held at the Freemasons' Tavern, the Right Hon. Frederick 
Bobinson, Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the chair. In 
the coune of the evening, Mv Shee, H. A., proposed as a toast 
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• The health of Thomas Moore, and Thomas Campbell,* 
which was drunk with enthusiastic applause. Immediately 
after this Mr Moore rose, and returned thanks as followa: — 

m I assure the meeting that 1 feel very sensibly and very 
strongly the high honour which has been conferred on m^, 
nor do 1 feel it the less sensibly, firom the kind and warm- 
hearted manner in which the toast has been proposed by my 
excellent friend and fellow-countryman. To have my name 
coupled with that of Mr Campbell, I feel to be no ordinary 
distinction. If a critical knowledge of the arts were necessary 
fOT a jost admiration of them, I must at4>nce admit, much as 
1 delight in them, that I cannot boast of that knowledge. 1 
am one of diose uninitiated worshippers who admire very 
sincerely, though perhaps I could not, like die iaitiated» 
give a perfectly satisfactory reason ibr my admiration. 1 enjoy 
the arts, as a man unacquainted with astronomy enjoys the 
beauty of sun-set, or the brilliant wonders of a starry night. 
Amongst the many objects of commiseration with which the 
world unfortunately abounds, there is not one that appeals 
more intensely to the feelings than the family which a man 
of genius leaves behind him, desolate and forsaken ; their only 
distinction the reflected light of a name which renders their 
present misery more conspicuous, and the contemplation of 
which must add poignancy to their sufferings. There is tto 
object under heaven more snre to be visited with the blessings 
<^ success than that which has in view the alleviation of such 
misery. I am happy to find that the Government, of which 
the Right Honourable Chairman forms a part, has taken the 
fine arts under their protection. It is for them a proud and 
honourable distinction, that, while they show they possess tbe 
talents of statesmen, they also prove they have the liberal 
feelings which belong to men of taste.** 

This speech was received with repeated cheering, and iho . 
eloquent speaker sat down amidst the loudest applatise. .. m- 

At thfi 37th Anniversary of the « literary Fdwd 8odi^y,>»iSiit 
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John Mateohn Hitro^aeai the health of trttt poet in t)ie foUow- 
iig manner :— 

« It is another remafkAble feature of this Institution, thit 
its appiaose ihay b6 valoable to gehins, v^en its money is not 
wanted. I allade to 6ne now preseM amongst us, whom I 
have not the honour of Itnoiring perMMally, but whose lum^ 
is. well linown all over the wotld. 1 now claim the liberty to 
pay my.tHhut^ of admiratioh to the indiridual in question; 
for, aldiough I have spent a great part of my lift in distant 
cKraes, his fame has reached me ; and the merit of one of his 
works I am myself well able to appreciate — I mean Lalla 
Rookh-^in which the author has combined the truth of the 
historian with the genius of the poet, and the vigorous das- 
sical taste of his own country with the fervid imagination of 
the East. I propose the health of Mr Thomas Moore.* 

The health was then received with all the honours ; upon 
whic^ Mr Moore rose and said : — 

« I feel ' hi^ly flattered by the compliment nofr paid me, 
although there are others who might more justly have laid 
dnm to it — I allude to the translator of Oberon (Mr Sotheby), 
whose genius instructed, enlightened, and delighted theworld, 
long ere u lay of mine appeared before the public. I cannot, 
Inyivever, but feel mysdf highly honoured by the manner in 
which my health has been received in such an assenJ^y as the 
present. T%e soldier is delighted with the applause of his 
compattions in' arms; the sailor loves to hear the prttises of 
those who have encountered the perils of. the deep and of 
naval wiif are ; so I cannot help feeling somewhM like a simi- 
lar pleasure from the appr(A>atWtt of thoSe who have laboured 
with me in the same fieldv HiSs is the highest honoulp -v^ieh 
they can offer, or I can receive. As to the Honourdi>le Aa- 
ronet who has proposed my health in so flattering a tnatfner, 
I feel that muth of what he has said may arise from: the in- 
fluence of the stMvridlng glass whidi h^ been arctfMng 
aln6ng ufsv <A laugh.) I <do not %y Miy ttieaiM eay diat we 
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ham jet tmdked Am dteti of idbUblf Tismi (a.laagh)^ kit it is 
w^ll kaown. the* ^Abjecteseen thriwigh a gksi ^appetr magnified 
99d • «dF a. Iiigher ^leTaAkn. Tbere if an antedate m the fail- 
taiy #f likeraivne »at .unboBBScted witk this-^ic. Whtftt 
the«rt df prHiting*waafirtaiBm>dBoedy ^ typcairidi nrhisli 
tha.^rM wwlu Were: printed weite taken danrn and canvertad 
icMt#. dnnkiBg-enpe^ t* telabaate tiie ^k>#y of riw inrunia«>-*» 
T9.be sate, tkere .faa%e been. other titeniry glatses nat qmta 
80 poetical; ^ar tt.ho^been.said, afaatas tlM>Mrarriots of dw 
Nortkdraak Adr maad in the hall of Odia o«it of the skalls 
af ihoaa trhdm they had slain in battle— as booksctters drank 
their wine ont of the skulls of authors. (Laughter ««d ap« 
pbmse^) Bat different tiaMs hare now arrived; for authors 
have ipot their shaea -of the imfwn po4td>ih, and hooksellera 
have got rather the worst of It. There is mte .peculiarity at- 
taodantapaB genius, which is wall wotth mentioning, with 
refertace to the great ejects of this admirable Inatitution. 
Menof geninB,.fike the preeiouaper^Naesof the East, are ai- 
ceedingly Jtable .to eihanstioD; and the period ^iften eomea 
when notlnig of it remains but its sensibility; amd the light, 
which long gave life to the world, sometimes termittates in 
beooBuog-ft boeden fo itself. (Great applanse.) When we add 
to. that the iasage of Poverty-^ when wa oonsidec the sitnation 
of that man of genius, who, in his declining years and ex- 
hWated rasoaracs, seas nadiihig: faefaae hiaa but indigeiMta— 
it is diaa only that1?axan«stnB«ia the vaauifaf thiainBti«»» 
tion, which stretches outils irieiidly hand -to ysvo' him from 
Iha dUbna ealainityi (ApfdawM.) Thit ir'a cinsidmration which 
ought to have itsdile effatt upon- tha'4Dind»>af the eaay aB«i 
opulent, who may .Aaam^lvet be meni4i(F-geniua; Imtlliere 
may be others who hwito no property- td bestow- apon th^m ; 
and.the pamon wiM now addscssas :yott speaks 4iw< moaa- feel- 
ingly, because he cannot be sure that tha Aite of genias^ 
which he has. JMt vheen depictiag,^ oay not aite day he liis 
own. <* (Immense applause.) 
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. In 1823, Mr. Moore published «The Loves of the Angelft»» 
of which two French translations soon after appeared in 
Paris. While Mr Moore was composing this poem^ Lord Byron, 
who then resided in Italy, was, by a singular coincidence, 
writing a ^milar poem, with the title of « Heaven and Earth,* 
both of them having taken the subject from the «econd verse 
of the 6th chapter of Genesis: « And it came to pass, that 
the sons of God saw the daughters of men that they were 
fair ; and they took them wives of all which they chose. » 

The two poets presumed that the Sons of God were angels, 
which opinion is also ^entertained by some of the fathers of 
the Churdi. 

We have.alrea'dy alluded to our:>author s « Memoirs of Cap- 
tain Rock,» the, celebrated ji Rinaldo Binaldini» of Ireland ; or 
rather. the designation adopted by the «Rob Roysj* of that 
unfortunately .divided country. ^3fr Moore has since, increased 
bis Deputation, as a .prose, writer^ Jby his publication of the 
Life of the late Bight. Honourable Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
which, from the superior sources of information at his com- 
mand, i$,..in« literary point of view at least, a valuable acqui- 
sition to the lovers, of biography. 

. We here annex a list of Mr Moore's works, with their respec- 
tive dates of publication^ as far as we have been able to verify 
them. 

The Odes of Anacreon, translated into English verse, with 
notes; dedicate by permission to his Royal Highness the 
P/nnce.ijf Wales* (his present Majesty). 4to. 1800. 

A Candid Appeal to Public Confidence, or Considecatioiis on 
the. Dangers of the Present Crisis, dvo. i8o3. 

Corruption and Intolerance, two poems. 

Epistles, Odes, and other Poems. i8q5. 
■ Poems, under the assumed name of the late Thomas Little, 
Esq. >8vo. 1808. 

A Letter to the Roman Catholics of Dublin. 8vo. 1810. 
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M.P^ miSkim Bio* Stockiaf^ H oomie opera m tkfw acts, 
perfonned al the Lyceain. 1 8 1 1. 

Intercepted Letters, or the Twopeony^Pos^ Bag (ia verse), 
ky Thomas Bvmrn the. Yoanger. 8va i8 1 a. — Of this upwards 
of fbortoen editions have appeared in England. 

A Selection of Irish Mdodiesy continued to 9 numbers. 

lir Moore completed the translaliott ofSaitust, which had 
been; le^ nBfinished by Mr Arthur Murphy, and he superin- 
tmded the printing of the work for the purchaser, BIr Car- 

Tbe;Seaptiic, a phikwophical sative* 

Lalla Roekh, vt oriental romance, dedicated to Samuel tio> 
gen^ Esq. i^i7«. 

The Fudge Family in Pans, letters in larse. 1818. 

Netional Airs, continued to fbwr naesben. ^.* 

SatBBad Sangs^ two numbers. 

1^11*^ SoDgi^ etc. 

Tom. Ciihis Memeeiid ta Congji^ess^ in verse. 

Ttfilfa Bayrinted, in versa. 

Iiovos el the Angelic i8»3. 

Ahyne^ on. the Aoad^ Metsacttd from the jpumaJl of a tra- 
f tting memhee of the Pococucante Society. 

MiscelUBeons Poems^ by dilfereiit members of the Pococu- 
0Hite Society^ 

FeU^ Car the Holy AUKance^ in. verse. 

Battada, Songs, Miscellaneous Poems, etc. 

Mempim of Captain Bock. 

The Life of thfi laAe Bighft HonQurabfe Richard Brinsley 

For LaUa Boekh Mr Moore received 3»ooo guineas of 
Mijnrs Longman and Go. For the Lilt of Sheridan he was 
piud a»Qoa gnineaa by the same- hoHsewr-^Mr- MoQre> ei^oys ao 
vmiNl]^ of 5oe/. from Povavi tibe muaifl-aeller, for the Irish 

a. 
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Melodies and other lyrical piecea. He has, moreoiTer, lately, 
we understand, engaged to write for* the Times i&eW^per, at 
a salary of SooL per annum. 

' It is well known that the Memoirs of the late Lord ByroD, 
written by himself, had been deposited in the keeping of 
Mr Moore, and designed as a legacy for his benefit. It is 
also known that the latter, with the consent and at the de- 
sire of Itts lordship, had long ago sold the manuscript to Mr 
Murray, the bookseller, for the sum of two thbnsand guineas. 
These memoirs are, however, lost to the world : the leading 
facts relative to which were related in the foUowing^ letter 
addressed by Mr Moore to the English journals: — 

« Without entering into the respective claims of Mr Morray 
and myself to the property in these memoirs (a question 
which, now that they are destroyed, can be but of little mo- 
ment to any one), it is sufficient to. say that, believing the 
manuscript still to be mine, I placed it at the disposal of 
Lord Byron's sister, Mrs Leigh, with the sole reservation-'of a 
protest against its total destruction — at least withemt prisvions 
perusal and consultation among the parties. The m^ority 
of the persons present disagreed with this opinion, and it was 
the only point upon which there did exist any differenoe between 
us* The manuscript was, accordingly, torn and burnt before 
our eyes ; and I immediately paid to Mr Murray, in the pre- 
sence of the gentlemen assembled, two thousand guineas, 
with interest, etc., being the amount of what I owed him 
upon the security of my bond, and for which I now stand in-> 
debted to my publishers, Messrs Ijongraan and Go. 

« Since then the family of Lord Byron have, in a manner 
highly honourable to themselves, proposed an arrangement, 
by which the sum thus paid to Mr Murray might be reim- 
bursed to me; but, from feelings and considerations which 
it is unnecessary here to explain^ I have respectfully, bat 
peremptorily, declined their offer.* 
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Before we proceed to offer a few uoprejudictd olwenrati— 
on this fmpleaeaiit sobiect, we deem it proper to lay before 
our readers the various opinions, pro et contra, to whidi this 
letter of Mr Moore gave rise. It is bat justice, however, to 
Mr Moore's high and unblemished reputation to premise, tliat 
neither by those who regretted the burning of Byron's Me- 
moirs, as a public loss, nor by those who condemned it as a 
dereliction of the most important duty he owed to the me- 
mory and fame of his noble-minded friend — by none of 
these, nor by any one we ever heard of, has Mr Moore's ho- 
nour, disinterestedness, or delicacy— extreme delicacy — ever 
been. In the slightest degree impeached. ■ 

The enemies of «The Burning* said, that Mr Moore's er- 
pbtnatoty letter was an ingenious but not. an iogenaolia one»- 
for that, at any rate, it threw no light on. the subject. «-They 
eavilled at the words « and it was the only point on. which 
lher% wlid exislv any < difference between us,» {Nrofe&siHg to 
wonderwhat other « point* of any consequence conld possibly 
liaTe been in discussion, save that of preserving or destroying 
the manuscript. They could not see,, or were incapable of 
foding, what paramount sense of delicacy or duty could ope- 
rate upon a mind like Mr Moore's to counterbalance the 
delicacy and duty due to his dead friend's fame, which, ac- 
cording to them, he had thus abandoned to a sea of idle 
^MMmlation. — Moreover, they were unable to comprehend 
what business Mr Murray the bookseller, or any of the gen- 
tlemen present, had with the business, when Mr Bfoore had 
redeemed the MS., «with interest, etc.,» and with his own 
money (that is, the sum he borrowed for the purpose). Fi- 
nally, it was past their understanding to conceive, how any 
person could aUow his own fair, just, and honourably-ac- 
quired property to be burnt and destroyed before his eyes, 
and against his own protested opinion, even if, from an honest 
bnt too sensitive deference for others, he had conceded so 
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iar aft te iNfilhliold its p«blicatioik to • 9 mox^ o^pfiVlie&t 
season;* oc sunpl]^ to preaerwa it as a pvecioui calic in lus 
lunily. 

To this, the firm supporters of church and state— tha pore 
siicldecs for pnbiic moEalS'-*the friencb of decorum and de- 
€enoy*r>the respecters ol the iDTielability of domestic pviya/^ 
—the foes to unlicensed wit and poetic license — the disiil- 
teresledaDd tender regarders of Lord Byron's character iJ^se^f, 
->ooe and aU, proudly replied* that Mr Moore had perfoimed 
aae of the most difficult and most delicate duties th^t evf r 
fell to thcrlat nf man, friend, dtixen, or christian to per£Mrip, 
in the most manly, friendly, patriotic, and christian-l&e bbhu^ 
ner. As a man, he had nobly sacrificed his priirate interest 
and opinion, out of respect to Lord Byron*s living conneiionf; 
a< a4rieBd> he had evinced « real and rare friendship by ^dlh- 
halding^ at k^s own pessonal loss, those letf-and* the^ghf- 
lessiywiBtru^ed specks and defocmkies ^of a great chacaeter 
from the popular gaxe, which delights too much to feasi on 
ake mfirmities of noblf minds. As a citizen, he had forbnme 
to dis|ilay spadiKng wit at the expense of sound morality; 
and, finally^ mi a christian, he had acted like a good and fiulli* 
Ihl servant of the church, in leaving his friend's memory, and 
exposing his own lepntatioa, to martyrdom, from the most se^ 
l^ious and exalted mdlLves. 

Thet private and par^cnlar friends of Mr Moore bvie^y 
and triumphantly referred tQ his unspotted character, 

I^Tb^ch aevef yet ^he breath ef o^lomny had uiate^, 

and they properly oondemned vncharitable conjecture on a 
' subject of which the mo^t that could be said was 

— r^CfUVW l^tet, Tis est notissima. 

The Examiner newspaper gave the subjoined staileaient, 
which, if it were properly authenticated, would at once aet 
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iSkm PHtty a| rest, ta the totin jastificatiQii of ike Btod of 



• We -were golo^ to allude agaia this week to the ^Mtliou 
be^eeo Mr Moore and the public, respecting the deakmction 
pf Lord Byron f MemqirB. We have received teveMl letters 
^xipretsing the ei^trene mortification of the writers on learning 
the £|cl, and venting their iodignation in no very neaenred 
tenns against the perpetsators, and we shonki not have con- 
eeakd oar own opinion that, however nobly Mr Thonas 
Moore may have acted ae regards M^wn interest, hie j^ttih- 
Hshed Utier makes out no jostificalion either in legard ta his. 
h|te illostrione friend, whose repntalien waa thns ahandonad 
nithoat fha$ defencei which probably his own pen could alone 
fvmieh, of- many misrepveseuted passages in hieoouduct; or 
i^ regard to the world, which is thos robbed oi a treasure 
that can never be replaced. But we have learnt one feet, 
vhich pats a djlffecent fy^ upon the whole matter. U is, 
that Xerrf Byron hims^ did no< leisA (A# Memoirs pubMad,^- 
fifow they eaipta i|ito the hands of Mr Moore and the book- 
feUef— for ^di^ pnrppse and under what reaervatioaS'?-we 
fhall iir^l^hly beat liberty to e^iplain at a future tine; for the 
present^ we can only say that such is the fact, as the noble 
poet's intiauKe (riends can testify.* 

Thi^ is, indeed an e^^plaqa^ioP n^davoBtly to be wished,* 
of^r can we conceive why it shouVl be sIaU delayed. U is 
highly psohaUe, however* thai Mr Moore wlU himielf foUy 
4nd satiAfoetoa% elucidate the affoir^ in the- bfo Ae is said 
to be writing of liOrd 9y9on^ 

Snch were the coudkUog opuuiHia of the time rektiBg; to 
ihia mysterious and painfolly dieiicate sukject; on which, 
however^ we are hcMmd to. introduoe- a fow summary remarks. 

When Lord Byron s dioath was once ascertained, the whole 
kitaiest of society seeoMd centered in. his Memoirs. Curiosity 
fWlUlowed a^ grie^l and people^ becoming wearied by the 
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cooBieDtB of other writers en Ihoi who- was no more, tnniAl 
with onezampled anxiety to know what he had written npOB 
himself. AVhether or not the public had a right to these 
Memoir8> is a question which it is not, perhaps, quite useless 
to discuss. It is, at any rate, our opinion that they had the 
right; and that the depository of the manuscript was no more 
than a- trustee for the public, however his individual interest 
was concerned or consulted. Lord Byron bequeathed his 
Memoirs to the world. The profits of their sale were akme 
meant for Mr Moore. Lord Byron's fomily had no pretension 
whatever to the monopoly. And though the delicate consi- 
deration of Mr Moore prompted his offer of having the 
manuscript perused and purified^ if such be the proper word, 
by the nearest surviving relative of Lord Byron, we maintain 
that he was right, strictly right, in protesting against its an- 
oonditional destruction. 

For ourselves, we think that, in-respect to the homing, Mr 
Moore's conduct is not clearly understood or appreciated. 
Some blame, as we have shown, appears to have been attached 
to his share in the matter, not only in Great Britain, but on 
the continent, where the subject excited an interest quite as 
lively as in England. But it is our opinion that Mr Moore's 
conduct in the affair has been too hastily condemned. One 
duty, we think, remains for his performance — but one, and 
that most imperative: it is to give to the world the genuine 
w«rk of Lord Byron, if it be in his power to do so. The 
opinion is at all events wide spread, if not well founded, that 
one copy at least of the original work is in existence. That 
opinion is afloat, and nothing wiU sink it. If the Life which 
Mr Moore is supposed to be preparing come out as his own 
production, it will be difficult, if not impossible, to convince 
the pwblic that it is not a compilation from the copy which 
we aUude to, or from a memory powerfully tenacious of the 
original. If it be not avowed m such, its genuineness will be 
doubted, and a dozen spurious lives wilt probably appear. 
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pioCBSsiog to be that identical copy, of whose ezisteDce no 
one wilk consent to doubt. No reasoning, nothinf^ in fact, 
short of Mr Moore's positive assertion to the contrary, will 
persuade people that he could, for years, have run the risk of 
leaving so interesting a manuscript, or that he could have en- 
tmsted it, without possessing a duplicate, in the hands of any 
one. And^ at all events, it will be thought morally certain, 
that more than one of those to whom it was entrusted had ci^ 
riosity enough ta o^y it; and very improbable that.aiit^ one 
had. honesty enough ta confess it. 

Besides these reasons for the publication of the real Me- 
moirs, supposing a copy to exist, there is. one o£ soch par- 
amount importance, that ¥re are sure.it most bane straek 
every body who has thought at all upon the subject. We 
aaean the retrospective injury done to the character of the 
4ecea8ed, by the coujiectures. which ase abroad^ as to the 
nature of the Memoirs he- left bduod^ We do not pretend 
ta be in the- secret of their contents, but we are quite sore 
they can be in no way so reprehensible, as the public imagi- 
nation, and the enemies of Lord Byron, have figured them 
to be; and there is one* notion concerning them, of a nature 
too delicate to touch upon, and for the removal of which no 
sacrifice of individual or family vanity would be a price too 
high. We have, moreover, good authority for believing that 
the MMDoira might and ought to have been published, with 
perfect safety to public morals, and with a very considerable 
gratification to pubUc anxiety. Curiosity, which is so con- 
temptible in individuals, assumes a very .different aspect when 
it is shared by society at large;:, and a isatis&ction which may 
be, in most instances, withheld from the one, ought very rare- 
ly to be refused to the other. Nothing has ever had such power 
of excitement upon the mass of mankind as private detaib of 
illustrious, individuals, and, most of all, what may be called 
theiS' cor^esskms: and if those individaals chnse to make 
their opinions as much the property of the world af^ 
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tkeiv deatby ay their eondact and their works had been beC^ 
ive repeal that it i«. nothing short of a fraad upon the piiMfc 
to «natch away the- treasnra of which they were the just mhe- 
ritors. Nor roust it be said diat the property in qiiestion 
is (^ BO iotrnisic ▼aloe. Every thing which ministers to the 
public indnlgenoe is of weal^ proportioned to its rarity*^ 
and in this point of view Lord Byron's Memoirs were beyond 
price. If they contain gross scandal, or indecent disclosure, 
let avch parts be suppressed; and enough will remain ' ampty 
to satisfy all readers. But we say this metely for the sake of 
supposition, and for the purpose of refuting an argument 
fiM^ndad in an extreme case ; we hare great' plea^re in he- 
Keving that the only pretence for such an imputation on the 
manuacdjpt) was tbe-stlfish or squeamish act of its (uppre^slon* 

We trust that Mr Bfeore wilV yet consider welt the part he 
has to perform; that he is not insensibi<e to the narrow sem- 
tiay w^ick the public daaplays in this affoir, and which pos- 
terity wiU oon6rm ; and that he wiU, on this occasion^ uphold 
the charactepr for integntyi and ^nknesa \i4iich is so pre-eml- 
neatly hi|. We speidi with certitude of hie dicintevested and 
upright feelings tibroughont; we only hope hie delicacy to- 
wande others may not lead him too for towards the risk of his 
own popnlarky, or the sacrifice of what we designate onee 
mori^ the public piopesty. 

If credk auiy be ^ven to Captaia Medwin^ Lord ftyron was 
most desii«us for the posthunous printing of has Memoirs ; ud 
he seems, indeed^ to> have intrusted them to A^ Moors, as a safo- 
guard a^sinstthat nery accidsnii into winch the Ugh-wrpnght 
neiieiis of delicacy of the- trostoe, and his defence to the re- 
lations and friends ef the iUnstrioos deceased, actually be- 
trayed theia. Lord Byipon seems to have bees aware of- the 
pmdery of his own inunediate connexions; and in the way 
in which he bestowed the manuscript, to have- consulted at 
Ottoc his genesous disposition towards a friend, and his desire 
ofsoMnly against mntikMMM) or sapfnsrion. On ih^ snijjeet 
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Captain Medwin's Journal makes him speak as follows: — « I 
ami sorry not to have a copy of my Memoirs to show yon. I 
gave ^them to Moorej'^or rather to Moore's little boy.»* 

• I remember saying, < Here are two thousand pounds for 
you, my young friend.' . I made one reservation in the gift — 
tl^at they were not to be published till after my death. » 

« I have not the least objection to their being circulated^ 
in fiiot they have -been read by seme of mine, and -several of 
Moore's friends and acquaintances ; ^mong others they were 
lent to Lady Burghersh. On returning the manuscript, her 
ladyship told Moore that she had transcribed the whole work. 
This was un peu fort, and he suggested the propriety of her 
destroying the copy. She did so, by putting it into the fire 
in his presence. Ever since this happened, Douglas Rinnaird 
has been recommending me to resume possession of the ma- 
nnscript, thinking to frighten me by saying, that a spurious 
or a real copy, surreptitiously obtained, may go forth to 
the. world. I am quite indifferent about the world knowing 
all that. they contain. There are very few licentious adven- 
tures of my own, or scandalous anecdotes that will affect 
others, in the book. It is. taken up from my earliest recollec- 
tions, almost from childhood — very incoherent, written in a 
very loose and familiar style. The second part will prove a 
good lesson to young men ; for it treats of the irregular life 
I led at one period, and the fatal consequences of dissipation. 
There are fow parts that may not, and none that will not, be 
read by women.* 

In this particular Lord Byron's fate has been singular; and 
a superstitious person might be startled at the coincidence 
of so many causes, all tending to hide his character from the 
public That scandal and envy should have been at work 

* There is tome trifling inaccuracy in this, as Moore's son was not 
with him in Italy. It is nevertheless true, as we are assured, that this 
was the tarn which Lord Byron gave to his present, in xirder to make ft 
mon aeeq»table to his frictod. 

I 
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with sKUih a tiAan is Hot very «t»a<irdiiiaf<y; b«t tiie bamiii|[ 
of his MtBttidirs, and the stihse({ii6nt iBJanctxon on tkC' public 
cation of his L^ttiers'tD his Mother, seMi as if atyoiethi^ 
more than m6re ehanee had operated to pvaserve nnconfated 
the calnmnies of the day, fbr the benefit >of liltare IMogm- 
phers. Of these Letters a friend of ours was fortnnaie emovgh 
to obtain a glimpse, and never, he toM us, was move inno- 
tieUt, and at t)te*9litaie time more v^ttabte ttMitter, so with- 
held from the world. It were, he obserred, bat an act 4f 
eold justice to the memory of Lord Byron to state, pabliciy, 
that they appear the refletctions of as generous a mind as ever 
committed its expression to paper: ftr though, indeed, (he 
traces of his temperament, and of his false position in society, 
are there, still the sentiments atfe lofty and en^Muiastic ; and 
every line betrays the warmest sympathy with human sufifer- 
ing, and a scomfol indignation against mean and disgraoefid 
vice. 

The e^ctenipore song, addressed by Lord Byron to Ifr Moore, 
on the latter's last visit to Italy, proves the feimiliar inter- 
course and friendship that subnsted between him aiid the 
subject of this memoir. The following -stanzas are vttry 
expressive: — 

Were 't the last drop in the well. 
As I gasped upon the briift. 
Ere my CuintiDg sfitit fieU, 
'T it to thet dutt I would driak. 

In that water, as this wine, 
The Jihation I would pour 
Should be— Peace to tUne and mine, 
And a health to thee, Tom Moore ! 

When Lord Byton had published bis celebrated satire of 
« English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,* in which our poet, 
in common vnth most of his distinguished contemporaries 
was visited rather « too roughly* by the noble modern Juve- 
nal, his lordship ^?cpected to be « called out,* »g the £Mhion- 
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iUe phrase is, but do one had eonrage to try his prowess i|i 
the field, save Mr Moore, who did not relish the joke abont 
« Little's leadless pistols,* and sent a letter to his lordship in 
the natore of a challenge, bat vihith he, by his leaving the 
eoBDtry, did not receive. On Byron's retnm, Mr Moore made 
Inqniry if he had received tiie epistle, and stated that, on ae- 
ooant of certain changes in his circumstances, he wished to 
recal it, and become the friend of Byron, through Rogers, 
die anthor of « The Pleasures of Memory,* and who was in- 
timate with both the distinguished bards. The letter, ad- 
dressed to the care of Mr Hanson, had been mislaid ; search 
mta made for it, and Byron, who at first did not like this 
offer, of one hand with a pistol, and the other to shake in fel- 
lowship, felt very awkward. On the letter being recovered, 
however, he delivered it unopened to Mr Moore, and they 
afterwards continued to the last most particular firieuds. 

It is but justice to the unquestionable courage and spirited 
conduct of the Bard of Erin, to observe here, that, though 
Byron had stated the truth about the said « leadless pistob,* 
he had not stated the whole truth. The facts were these : Mr 
XefiFrey, the odebrated critic, and editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, had, in «good set phrase,* abused the Poems of Tho« 
mas Littk, Esq., alias Thomas Moore, Esq.; and the latter, 
not diosing to pat up with the flagellation of the then mo- 
dem Aristarchus, challenged him. When they arrived dt 
Chaft Farm, die place fixed on for the duel, the police were 
ready, and deprived them of their fire-arms. On drawing 
dieir contents, the compound of « villanous saltpetre » was 
foQiid, but the cold lead, 

. The pioes mtuA most in MfiMidon 
On nek .oocasioot, 

had somehow disappeared. The cause was this: One of the 
baHs had fallen out in the carriage, and the seconds, with a 
lavdaMe anxiety to preserve the public peace, to sasre iht 
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•hedding of racb valuable blood, and to make botb equal, 
drew the other ball. 

In his youth Mr Moore .was in the high road to court fii- 
vour, and had his spirit been less independent, we might 
even have had a Sir Thomas More in our days. It is said that 
when the juvenile Anacreon was introduced to the then 
Prince of Wales, His Royal Highness inquired of him whe- 
ther he was a son of Dr Moore, the celebrated author of Ze- 
loco; .and that the bard promptly replied, « No, Sir^.I am 
the son of a grocer at Dublin !<» 

The following anecdote shows that His Majesty 'King* Geoi^e 
the Fourth did not forget to pay off the Prince of Wales's 
« old scoret with our poet : — In the king's presence^ a critic, 
speaking of the « Life of Sheridan,* declared that Moore had 
murdered his friend. « You are too severe," said his Majesty, 
« I cannot admit that Mr Moore has murdered Sheridan, but 
be has certainly attempted his life.* 

It was not till after the Prince of Wales's in vestment with 
regal power, that Mr Moore levelled the keen shafts of his 
« grey goose quill>» against that illustrious personage. He 
liad previously dedicated the translation of Anacreon to His 
Royal Highness, bytwhom, it is said, his poetry was much ad- 
mired. We question, though, if his verse was as palatable to 
the Prince Regent as it had been to the Prince of Wales. Mr 
Moore, perhaps, thought as one of his predecessors had done 
on this subject, of whom the following anecdote is recorded. 
Pope, diniqg one day with Frederic, Prince of Wales, paid 
the prince many coippliments. « V wonder^* said His Royal 
Highness, « that you, who are so severe on kings, should be 
to complaisant to me.» « It is,* replied the witty bard, « be- 
cause I like the lion before his claws are grown. » 

The name of Anacreon Moore, by which our author is dis- 
tinguished, is not so much his due from the mere circum- 
stance of his having. translated the odes of the Teian bard, 
as from the social ijualities which he i? known to possess, and 
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the convivial spirit of his muse. Mr Moore seems to be of opi- 
nion, that 

If with water you fill up your glasses, 
You '11 never write any thing wise 
For wine is the horse of Parnassus, 
Which hurries a bard to the skies. 

He is not, however, ungrateful for whatever share conviviality 
may have had in inspiring his muse, but has amply acknow- 
ledged it in the elegant and glowing terms in which he hat 
celebrated its praises. No individual presides with more g^ace 
at the convivial board, nor is there one whose absence is 
more liable to be regretted by his friends. 

Being on one occasion prevented from attending a banquet 
where he was an expected guest, and where, in consequence, 
every thing seemed (to use a familiar phrase) out of sorts, a 
gentleman, in the fervour of his disappointment, exclaimed, 
« Give us but one Anacreon moref ye gods, whatever else you 
deny us.» 

Presidmg once at a tavern dinner, where some of the com-* 
pany were complaining that there was no game at the table,' 
a gentleman present, alluding to the fascinating .manners of 
Mr Moore, who « kept the table in aroar,)*' said, « Why, 
gentlemen, what better game would you wish than moor 
game, of which I am sure you have abundance ?» 

At another time, after the pleasures of the evening had 
been extended to a pretty late hour, Mr D. proposed, as a 
concluding bumper, the health of Mr Moore ; a toast which, 
having been twice drank in the course of the evening, was 
objected to as unnecessary. Mr D., however, persisted in> 
giving the toa^t; and quoted in support of it the following 
passage from Mr Moore*s translation of the eighth ode of Ana- 
creon. « Let us drink it now,* said he^. 

For death may come with brow unplbisant, 
May coine when least we wish him present, 
And beckon to the sable shore. 
And i^rimly bid u»— drink no JIfor* / 
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We here terminate the Biographicad part of our skctdi; 
«Dd, after a few introductory and general remarks, shall prow 
ceed to take a critical review of our author's principal works, 
including some interesting sketches and anecdotes of ancient 
minstrelsy, illustrative of the « Irish Melodies. <• Moore is not, 
like Wordsworth or Coleridge, the poet's poet; nor is it neces-. 
sary, in order to enjoy his writings, that we should create a 
taite for them other than what we received from nature and 
^ucation. Tet his style is contemned as tinsel and artificial, 
whereas the great praise bestowed on those preferred to it b> 
&at they are the only true natural. — Now if it requires study 
and progressive taste to arrive at a sense of the natural, and 
Bttt common feeling to enjoy the beauties of the artificial,, 
then certainly these dames have changed places since we met 
ihem in the dictionary.. 

« Formerly, people were content with estimating books — per- 
sons are the present objects universally. It is not the pleasure 
or utility a volume affords, which is taken into consideration, 
but the ^nius which it indicates. Each person is anxious to 
f6rm his scale of excellence, and to range great names^ living 
or dead, at certain intervals and in different grades, selt 
being the hidden centre whither all the comparisons vei^e. 
In former timte works of authors were composed with ideal or 
ancient models, — the humble crowd of readers were content 

fo peni8(e and admire. At present it is otherwise, — every on& 
h conscious of having either written, or at least having been 
able to write a book, and consequently all literary decisions 
^ect them personally: — 

Scrihendi nihil a me aliemini pato, 

is Ike langoage of the age, add the most insignificant calcu- 
late on the wonders they might have effected, had chance' 
thrown a pen in their way. — The literary character has, in 
fact, extended itself over die whole face of society, with all 
the evils that D'lsraeli has enumerated, and ten times more— 



it bat iprewl its fibres Uuough all raviks^ sexcts, and aged. 
TbaM 90 Ipngar exUto what writers used to call a public — 
that disinterested tribunal has long since mej^ed in the body 
it use4 to try. Put your finger oq any head in a crowd— it 
belongs to an an^or, or the friend of one, and your great 
authors are supposed, to possess a quantity of communicable 
ielebrity : an intimacy with one of themis a sort of principality, 
^d a stray anecdote pkkfid up rather a ^aJuable sort of pos>* 
iMsioa* These people are ajiways crying out against person- 
ality, and personality !« the whple bueinefts of their livens 
Tb«y caa coHMnider voihiog a» it is by itself} the cry is, « who 
wrote it ?« -^ « wh^t nianne* of* man is he?» — » where did 
bo borrQW' it?» They make puppets of literary men by their 
impalient curiosity; and when one of themselves is dragged 
from his malign obaenrity.in banter or whimsical revepge, he 
calls upon all the gods to bear witness to the malignity he is 
made to suffer. 

It is lhi$ spirit ii4»ioh has perverted criticism^ and reduced 
irto a play of worda. To £ivour this i^ain eagerness of com* 
^aaiisoB, all powers and faenlties are resolved at once into 
^emujf-ithat Yagua quaUly» the supposition of which is at 
«very oni»'s command ; and characters, sublime in one respe<st, 
as they are contemptible in another, are viewed under this 
«M aspeet. The man, the poet, the philosopher, are blended^ 
and the attributes of each applied to all without distinction. 
One parson ictqaires the oame of a poet;, because be is a rea- 
joner; anotiier, because he is^mad; another, becausahe is 
.ooQiceited. Johnson s assertion is talten for ^^nted -^ tha^ 
i;eiiiw U but gceat^natival pew(^ directed towards a particur 
lar object; thus all are reduced to the same acale, and 
measoied by. the sa«e standard. This fury of comparison 
kaowe no boondsi its abettors, at tl^e samA time that they rp- 
fene lotheBielves the full advantage of dormant merit, make 
no such allowance to established authors. They judge them 
rigidly by their pages, asj^uoe ih^ their love of fame and 
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emolameot would not allow them to h^t any talent be idle, 
and will not hear any arguipents advanced fdr* iheir unex- 
pected capabilities. 

The simplest and easiest effort of the mind is egotism,-^ 
it is but baring one's own breast, disclosing its curious me- 
chanism, and giving exaggerated expressions to every-day 
feeling. Tet no productions have met with such success;-^ 
what authors can compete, as to popularity, with Montaigne, 
Byron, Rousseau? Yet we cannot but believe that there have 
been thousands of men in the world who could have walked 
the same path, and perhaps met with the same snccess, -if 
they had bad the same contidence. Passionate and reflecting 
minds are not so rare as we suppose, but the boldness that 
sets at nought society is. Nor could want of courage be the 
only obstacle: there are, and have been, we trust, many 
who would not exchange the privacy of their mental sanc- 
tuary, for the indulgence of spleen, or the feverish dream of 
popular celebrity. And if we can give credit for this power 
to the many who have lived unknown and shunned pub- 
licity, how much more must we not be inclined to allow to 
hiin of acknowledged genius, and who has manifested it in 
works of equal beauty, and of greater merit, inasmuch at 
they are removed from self? It has been said by a great living 
author and poet,^ that « the choice of a subject removed from 
self is the test of genius.* 

These considerations ought, at least, to prevent us from 
altogether merging a writer's genius in his works, and from 
using the name of the poem and that of the poet indiffe- 
rently. For onr part, we think that if Thomas Moore had 
the misfortune to be metaphysical, he might have written 
such a. poem as the Excursion,— that had he condescended to 
borrow, and at the same time disguise the feelings of the 
great Lake Poets, he might perhaps have virritten the best 

• Coleridge. 
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parts of Childe Harold — and had he the disposition or the whim 
to be egotistical, he might lay bare a mind of his own as 
proudly and as passionately oi^anized as the great lord did, 
whom some one describes .« ta have gutted himself body and 
soul, for all the world to walk in and see the show.* So much 
for the preliminary cavils which are thrown in the teeth of 
Moore's admirers. They hav6 been picked up by the small 
fry of critics, who commenced their career with a furious at- 
tack on him, Pope, and Campbell, but have since thought it 
becoming to grow out of their early likings. And at present 
they profess to prefer the great works which they have never 
read, and which they will never be able to read, to those 
classic- poems, of< which they have been the most destructive 
enemies, by bethumbin^arid quoting their beautiesiinto tritO' 
ness and common-place. 

The merits of Pope and of Moore have suffered deprecia- 
tion from the same cause— the facility of being imitated to a 
certain degree. And as vulgar admiration seldom penetrates 
beyond this degree, the conclusion is that nothing can be 
easier than to write like, and even equal to, either of these 
poets. In the universal self-comparison, which is above men- 
tioned, as the foundation of modern criticism, feeling is as- 
samed tp be genius — the passive is considered to- imply the 
active power. No- opinion< is more common or more^ foUa^ 
cioiis— it is the « flattering unction » which has inundated the 
worMwith versifiers, and which seems to under-rate the merit 
of compositions, in which there is more ingenuity and ele- 
gance than passion. Genius is considered to be little more 
than a capability of excitement— the greater the passion the 
greater the merit; and the school-boy key on which Mr 
Moore's love and heroism are usually set, is not considered by 
any reader beyond his reach. This is certainly Moore's 
great defect ; but it* is more that of his^ taste than of any su- 
perior tacultj. 
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up a show. They are showered lavishly over the whole woriL, 
and form, perhaps, too mnch the staple o^ the poetry, and the 
riches of that which is chiefly distinguished for its richness. 
We would confine this remark, however, to the descriptions 
of external objects, and the allusions to literature and history 
— to what may be termed the matiriel of the poetry we are 
speaking of. The characters and sentiments are of a different 
order. They cannot, indeed, be said to be copies of an Euro- 
pean-nature; but still less like that of any other region. 
They are, in truth, poetical imaginations ; — but it is to the 
poetry of rational, honourable, considerate, and humane 
Europe that they belong — and not to the childishness, cruelty, 
and profligacy of Asia. 

There- is something very extraordinary, we think, in this 
work — and 'something which indicates in the author, not -only 
a great exuberance oP talent, but a very singular constitution 
of genius. While it is more splendid in imagery — and for the 
most part in very good taste— r more rich in sparkling thoughts 
and original conceptions, and more full indeed of exquisite 
pictures, both of ail sorts of beauties, and all sorts of virtues, 
and all sorts of sufferings and crimes, than any other poem 
we know of; we rather think- we speak the-sense of all classes ol 
readers, when w« add,- that- the effect 06 the whole is to 
n^inghs a-certain feeling of disappointment with that of ad- 
miration, — to excite admiration rather than any warmer senti-* 
ment of delight— to dazzle more than to enchant— and, in- 
the end, more fre<{uently to startle the fancy, and fatigue the- 
atteution, with the constant succession of glittering images- 
and high-strained emotions, than to maintain a rising inte- 
rest, or win a growing sympathy, by a less promise or more 
systematic display of attractions. 

The style is, on the whole, rather diffuse, and too unvaried 
in its character. But its greatest fault is the uniformity of its- 
brilliancy — the want of plainness, simplicity, and repose. — 
We have heard it observed by some very zealous admirers of 
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Mr Moore's genias, that yoa cannot open this book without 
finding a cluster of bAuties in every page. Now, this is only 
another way of expressing what we think its greatest defM^. 
Ko work, consisting of many pages, should have detached and 
distinguishable beauties in every one of them. No great work, 
indeed, should have many beauties: if it were perfect it would 
have hut one, and that but faintly perceptible, except on a 
Tiew of the whole. Look, for example, at what is the most 
finished and exquisite production of human art — the design 
and elevation of a Grecian temple, in its old severe simplicity. 
What penury of ornament — what neglect of beauties of 
detail — what mas8eS'*of plain surface — what rigid economical 
limitation to the useful and the necessary ! The cottage of a 
peasant is scarcely more simple in its structure, and has not 
fewer parts that are* superfluous. Yet what grandeur — ^what 
elegance — what grace- xMid completeness in the effect. The 
whole is beautiful —because the beauty is in the whole ; but 
thece is little merit in any of the parts except that of fitness 
and careful finishing. Contrast this vnth a Dutch, or a Chi- 
nese pleasure-house, where every part is meant to be beauti- 
fbl, and the result is deformity— where there is not an inch 
of the surface that is not brilliant with colour, and rough 
with curves and angles, — and where the effect of the whole is 
displeasing to the eye and the taste. We are as far as possi- 
ble from meaning to insinuate that Mr Moore's poetry is of 
this description ; on the contrary, we think his ornaments are, 
for the most part, truly and exquisitely beautiful; and the 
general design of his pieces extremely elegant and ipgenious : 
all that we mean to say is, that there is too. much ornament— 
too many insulated and independent beauties— and that the 
notice and the very admiration they excite, hurt the interest 
of the general design, and withdraw oiur attention too impor- 
tnnately from.it. 

Mr Moore, it appears to us, is too lavish of his gems and 
sweets, and it may truly be said of him, in his poetical capa* 
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tAtf, tkat he woaU be ricker with half his weahh. His 
works are not only of rich materiaU and graceful design, bet 
they are every where glistening with small beanies «nd tisan* 
sitory in^iratioos— sadden flashes of fancy that blaze out and 
perish ; like earthbom meteors that crackle in the lower sky, 
and unseasonably dfvert onr eyes from the great and lofty 
bodies which pnrsne their hanneoions courses in a sereiiar 
Mgion. 

We have spoken of these as faults of style— bnt they eeold 
scarcely have existed without going deeper; and diongh they 
first strflie us as qualities of the composition only^ we find, 
upon a little reflection, that the same general character ba» 
longs to the fiible, the characters, and the sentiments— diat 
they idl are alike in the excess of their means of attractioB 
— and fail to interest, chiefly by being too interesting. 

We have felt it our duty to point out the fuiltsof our an* 
UMr s poetry, particularly in respect to Lalla Rookh, but k 
would be quite unjust to characterize that splendid poem by 
its faults, which are infinitely less conspicuous than its mani* 
fold beauties. There is not only a richness and brilliancy «f 
diction and imagery spread over the whole work, that indi- 
cate the greatest activity and elegance of fancy in the author; 
but it is every where pervaded, still more strikingly, by -« 
strain of tender and noble feeling, poured out with andi 
warmth and abundance, as to steal insensibly <m the heart of 
iht reader, and gradually to overflow it with a tide of tympu- 
thetic emotion. There are passages indeed, and these neither 
few nor brief, over which the very genius of poetry seems %$ 
have breathed his richest enchantment— where the melody 
of the verse and the beanty «f the images conspire so karmu- 
niously with (he force and tenderness of the emotion, that 
the whole is blended into one deep and bright stream of 
sweetness and feeling, along which the spirit of the reader it 
borne passively through long reaches of delight. Bfr Moore's 
poetry, indeed, when )ns Imppiest Tein it -epened, reaKaas 
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tntfrt Mftcthf tktn dnt of any other writer, the tpfeodid 
-aecout wi&ioh is-grrea by Cemttf' of the fong of 

flu Biother Circe, and the sirens three, 
Amiid the flowery*kirtled Naiades, 
Who, as they snng, woold take the prison'd sool, 
And lap it in El3fsiiim. 

And though it is certainly to be regretted that he should occa- 
sionally have broken the measure with more frivolous strains, 
or filled up its intervals with a sort of brilliant falsetto, it 
should never be forgotten, that his excellencies are as peculiar 
to himself as his faults, and, on the whole, we may assert, 
more characteristic of his genius. 

The legend of Lalla Rookh is very sweetly and gaily told; 
and is adorned with many tender as well as lively passages — 
without reduH&ing among the latter the occasional criticisms 
of the omniscient Fadladeen, the magnificient and most in- 
fidlible grand chamberlain of the haram— whose sayings and 
nsmaiks, by thehy, do not agree very well with the character 
which is assigned him — being for the most part very smart, 
foappisht and acute, and by no means solemn, stupid, and 
pompons, MS one would have expected. Mr Moore's genius, 
pariiqM, k.too invelerately lively, te make it possible for him 
even to counterfeit dnlness. We must now take a slight glance 
at the poetry. 

The first piece, entitled the Yeiled^Prophet of Rhorassan, is 
^ longest, -and, we think, certainly not the best of the series. 
The story, which is not in all its parts extremely tntelligihle, 
is liMiiidol on a vision, in d'fierbelot, of « daring impostor of 



wh* was jaooh patronised by the illustrioos House of Sepr- 
too, wrote the Mask of Comtts i^n John Egerton, then Earl of Bridge- 
water, when that nobleman, in i634, was appointed Lord President oTdiis 
principality of Wales. It was performed by ^ree of hn Lorddnp's cbd- 
dien, hefeie-the Earl, «t Ladlow Gastle.— See thi^fForhi lof the present 
tmrl sf SHdgematmr. 
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the early ages of Idamism, who pretended to have received a 
later and more authoritative mission than that of the Prpr 
phet, and to be destined to overturn all tyrannies and super- 
stitions on the earth, and to rescue all souls that believed in 
him. To shade the celestial radiance of his brow, he always 
wore a veil of silver gauze, and was at last attacked by the 
Caliph, and exterminated with all his adherents. On this 
story Mr Moore has engrafted a romance and not very pro- 
bable tale : yet, even with all its faults, it possesses a chann 
almost irresistible, in the volume of sweet sounds and beauti- 
ful images, which are heaped together with luxurions-profii- 
sion in the general texture of the style, and invest even the 
faults of the story with the graceful amplitude of their rich 
and figured veil. 

« Paradise and the Peri* has none of the faults just alluded 
to. It is full of spirit, elegance, and beauty ; and, thoQ|^ 
slight in its structure, breathes throughout a most pure and 
engaging morality. « The Fire-worshippers » appears to ns 
to be indisputably the finest and most powerful poem of them 
all. With all the. richness and beauty of diction that belong 
to the best parts of Mokanua, it has a far more interesting 
story ; and is not liable >to the objections that-arise against 
the contrivance and structure of the leading poem. The ge- 
neral tone of the Fire -worshippers is certainly too much 
strained, but, in spite of that, it is a work of great genius 
ail4 beauty ; and not only delights the fancy by its general 
brilliancy and spirit, but moves all the tender and noble fe^ 
ings with a deep and powerful agitation. 

The last piece, . entitled « The Light of the Haram,» is 
the gayest of the whole ; and is of a very slender fabric as 
to fable or invention. In truth, it has scarcely any story at 
all; but is made up almost entirely of beautiful songs and 
fascinating descriptions. 

On the whole, it may be said of «Lalla Rookh,» that Its 
great fault consists in its pro&ise finery ; but it should be ob- 
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«erv«d, tbit diisJfiuery is not the viilfar osteDtatimi wluch lo 
oSUA diflgniseft poverty or meanneM— but, as we haTe before 
bmliedy the extravagance of excessive wealth. Its great ehana 
is in the incxhanstible copiousness of its imagery — the sweet* 
neai mad ease of its dictioa*^aiKi the beauty of the objects and 
eeniimeiits with which it is conceived. 

Whatever popularity Mr Moore may have acquired -as the 
anthor of Lalk Bookh, etc.» it is as the author of the « Irish 
MeiodiflB* that he will go down to posterity unrivalled and 
alone in that delightful species of composition. Lord Byron 
kat very justly and prophetically observed, that « Moore is 
one of the fiv writers who will survive the age in which he so 
deservedly flonri^es. He will live in his * Irish Melodies' ; they 
will go down to posterity with the music; both will last as long 
as Ireland, or as music and poetry.* 

Uf indeed* liM anticipation of lasting celebrity be the chief 
pleasure for the attainment of which poets bestow their la* 
bmu^ certainly no one can have engaged so much of it as 
TlMOiisas Moore. U is evident that writers who fail to com- 
aaand immediate attention, and who look only to posterity for 
n.jAit estimate of their merits, must feel more or less un- 
pertainty as to the ultimate result, even though they should 
appreciate their own productions as highly as Milton his Pa- 
radise Lost ; while they who succeed in obteining a large share 
of pceaeat applause, cannot but e^^perience firequent mis- 
lyings as .to its prababie duration : prevailing tastes have 
. so eotirdy changed, and works, the wonder and delight of 
one feneration, have been so completely forgotten in the 
next, that extent of reputetion ought rather to alarm than 
Msnra an author in respect to his fnture fame. 

Bat Bfr MDorey independently of poetical powers of the 
highest order — independently of the place he at present main- 
tains in the public estimation—- has secured to himself a 
Strang hold t>f oeflehrity, as durable as the Rnglish tongue. 
. AlflWMt ^«ry European nation has a kind of primitive mn- 

6. 
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.sic, pecnliar to itself; |consisting of short and simple tunes or 
melodies, which at the same time that they please cultivated 
and scientific ears, are the object of passionate and almost 
exclusive attainment by the great body of the people, con- 
stituting, in fact, pretty nearly the sam of their musical 
knowledge and enjoyment. Being the first sounds with which 
the infant is soothed in his nursery, with which he is lalled 
to repose at night, and excited to animation in the day, they 
make an impression on the imagination that can never afW- 
wards be effaced, and are consequently handed down from 
parent to child, from generation to generation, with as much 
uniformity as the family features and dispositions. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that he who first successfully invests thorn 
with language, becomes thereby himself a component part of 
these airy existences, and commits his bark to a favouring 
wind, before which it shall pass on to the end of the stream 
of time. 

Without such a connexion as this with the national music 
of Scotland, it seems to usf that Allan Ramsay's literary exist- 
ence must have terminated its earthly career long since; but, 
in the divine melody of « The Yellow-hair d Laddie,n he faase- 
cured a passport to future ages, which mightier poets might 
envy, and which will be heard and acknowledged as long as 
the world has ears to hear. 

This is not a mere fancy of the uninitiated, or the bar* 
barous exaggeration of a musical savage who has lost his senses 
at hearing Orpheus's hurdygardy, because he never heard any 
thing better. One of the greatest composers that ever charm- 
ed the world — the immortal Haydn — on being requested to 
add symphonies and accompaniments to the Scotch airs, was 
so. convinced of their durability, that he replied — « Mi vanto 
di questo lavoro, e per cio mi lusinge di vivere in Sco^a 
molti anni dopo la mia morte.» 

It is not without reason, therefore, that Mr Moore indulges 
in this kind of second-sight, and exclaims (on hearing one of 
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his own melodies re-echoed from a bngle in the mountains of 
Killamey), 

Oh, forgive i^ while listening to music, whose breath 
Seem'd to circle his name with a charm a(piinst death, 
He should feel a protid spirit within him proclaim, 
Even so shalt thou live in the echoes of fame ; 
Even so» though thy mem'ry should now die away, 
*T. will be caught up again in some happier day, 
And^ the hearts and the voices of Erin prolong, 
Through the answering future, thy name and thy song ! 

In truth, the subtile essences of these tunes present no object 
upon wiiich time or violence *canR act. Pyramids may moulder 
away, and bronzes be decomposed; but the breeze of heaven 
which fanned them in their splendour shall sigh around them 
in decay, and by ite mournful sound awaken all the recollections 
of theiiL former glory. Thus, when generations shall have sunk 
into the grave, and printed volumes been consigned to oblivion, 
traditionary strains shall prolong our poet's existence, and his 
fntore fame shall not be less certain than his present celebrity. 

Like the gale that sighs along 

Beds of oriental flowers. 

Is the grateful breath of song. 

That once was heard in happier hours; 

Fiird with balm the gale sighs on. 

Though the flowers have sunk in death ; 

So when the Bard of Love is gone. 

His mem'ry lives in Music's breath ! 

Almost every European nation, as we before observed, has 
its own . peculiar set of popular melodies, differing as much 
from each other in character as the nations themselves ; but 
there, are none more marked or more extensively known 
than those of the Scotch and Irish. Some of these may be traced 
to a very remote era; while of others the origin is scarcely 
known; andthis^is the case, especially, with the airs of Ire- 
land. With the exception of Uiose which were prodoced by 
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CarolMi, who died in 1738, theve nre few of wliM w« cftii' 
discover the dates or composers. 

That many of these airs possess great beauty and pathos, 
no one can doubt who is acquainted with the seloctions that 
have been made by Mr Moore; but as a genus or a style, they 
also exhibit the most niiequtvocal proofs of a mde and bar^ 
barous origin ; and there is scarcely a more striking instance 
of the proneness of mankind to exalt the supposed wisdom of 
their ancestors, and to lend a ready ear to the marvellous, 
than the exaggerated praise which the authors of this music 
have obtained. 

It is natural to suppose that in mitsic, as in all oAer arit, 
the progress of savage man was gradual ; that there is no moM 
reason for supposing he should have discovered at ooce ik» 
seven notes of the scak, than that he siiouid have been abk 
at once to find appropriate language for all the nice dMo^ 
tions of morals or metaphyncs. We shall now pass to soAe 
interesting accounts of the Bards of the « olden time,* wkidi 
conw within the scope of oar smbject when ^Making of ti» 
present Bard of Erin, and his «Irish Melodies.* 

Dr Burney observes, that « the first Greek musicians were 
gods ; the second, heroes; the third, bards; the fourth, b^- 
gars!* During the infancy of music in every country, the 
wonder and affections of the people were gained by surprise; 
but when musicians became numerous, and the art was re- 
garded of easier acquirement, they lost their favour, and, 
from being seated at the tables of kings, and helped to the 
first C«t» they were reduced to the most abject state, and iMiked 
amongst rogiaes and vagabonds. That this was the cause of the 
supposed retrogradation of Irish music, we shall now proceed 
to show, by some curious extracts from contempnrary writers. 

The Bards, the earliest professors of whom we have not any 
account, having united to their capacity of asusieians ike 
function of priests, could not hil to obtain for tfaenselves, in 
an age of igaoamce and credolity, ail the infli^euce «nd respect 
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wikk that naML and (feserviag class of men iuite naver fiiiled 
to retain, eren among nations who esteem themselves the most 
enlightened. But the remotest period in which their chaf- 
racter of mnsidan was disengaged from that of priest is alao 
tiie period assigned to the highest trimnf^ of their seculaf 
nnsical skill aad respectahility. «lt is certain,* says Mr 
Bnnting (in ' his Historical and Critical Dissertation on the 
Harp), mthat the further we explore, white yet any light reuudnt, 
the more highly is Irish border minatrelsy extolled.^ 

m The oldest Irish tones (says the same writer) are said to be 
the most perfect^* and history accords with this opinion. Yin. 
Galilei, Bacon, Stanishnrst, Spenser, and Camden, in the i6tfa 
centnry, speak wannly of Irish Tersion, but not so highly at 
PolydoR Virgtt and Major, in the 1 5th, Clynn, in the middle 
of the i4t!h, or Fordnn, in die i3di. As we recede yet further^ 
we find Giraldas Cambrensis, G. Brompton, and John of Salis* 
bnry, in the lath oortnry, bestowing still more lofty en*" 
eomiams ; and these, again, failing short of the science among 
ne in dw nth and loCh centuries. In conformity with thia. 
Flitter, in his accoont of the Cmsade conducted by Godfrey of 
Bologne, saya, « Tea, we mi^t well think that all the concert 
of ChrisleDdom in diis war would have made no music, if the 
Irish Harp had been wanting:* 

In diose eariy times the Irish bards were invested with 
wealth, honours, and infltfenoe. They wore a robe of the 
same colour as that used by kings ; were exempted from taxef 
and phmder, and were billeted on the country fipom All- 
hallow-tide to May, while every chief bard had thirty of 
inferior note under his ovders, and evety second-rate bard 
fifteen. 

John of Salisbury, in the lath century^ says, that the great 
avistoovats of his (Hiy imitated Nero in their extravagant love 
of fiddfing and ringing; that « they prostituted their favour 
by hettovring it en minstrels amd buffoons; and that, by a 
eertaio foolish and shamofol BMinifioenoe, they oKpended 
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mense smnt of money on their frivolons exhibitions.* « The ' 
courts of princes,* says another contemporary writer, s-are . 
filled with crowds of minstrels, who extort firom them gold, 
silver, horses, and vestments, by their flattering songs. Ibave 
known some princes who have bestowed on these minstrels €i 
the Devil, at the very first word, the most cnrions garments,* 
beautifully embroidered with flowers and pictures, which h^ 
cost them twenty or thirty marks of silver, and which they 
had not worn above seven days ! » 

From the foregoing account, by Salisbury John, the twelfth 
century must, verily, have been the true golden age for the 
sons of the lyre ; who were then, it seems, clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day. It is true, 
they were flatterers and. parasites, and did «.dirty work* for 
it in those days ; but, at any rate, princes wore then more 
generous to their poet4aureates> and the sackbutandvthe song 
were better paid for than in a simple batt of -sack. 

According to Stowe, the minstrel had still a ready admission 
into the presence of kings in the 4th century. Speaking of the 
celebration of the feast of Pentecost at Westminster, he says, 
« In the great hall, when sitting royally at the table, with his 
peers about him, there entered a woman adorned like a min* 
strel, sitting on a great horse, trapped as minstrels then used, 
who rode about the table showing pastime^ and at length came 
up to the king's table, and laid before him a letter, and, forth- 
with turning her horse, saluted every, one and departed: 
when the letter was read, it was found to contain animadver- 
sions on the king. The door-keeper, being threatened for 
admitting her, replied, that it was not the custom of the kings 
palace to deny admission to minstrels, especially on such high 
solemnities and feast-days. » 

In Froissart, too, we may plainly see what necessary . ap- 
pendages to greatness the minstrels were esteemed, and upon 
what familiar terms they lived with their masters. When 
the four Irish kings, who had submitted themselves to 
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Richard 11. of England, were sat at Cable, « on the first dish 
being serred they made their minstrels and principal servants 
sit beside them, and eat from their plates, and drink from 
their cups.* The knight appointed by Richard to attend them 
having objected to this custom, on another day « ordered the 
tables to be laid out and covered, so that the kings sat at an 
upper table, the minstrels at a middle one, and the servaqts 
lower still. The royal guests looked at each other, and re- 
fused to eat, saying, that he deprived them of their good old 
custom in which they had been brought up.» 

However, in the reign of Edward IF., a public edict was 
issued, putting a check upcm this license, and limiting the 
number of minstrels to four per diem admissible to the tables 
oF the great. It seems, too, that about this period the minstrels 
had' sunk into a kind of upper servants of the aristocracy : 
they wore their lord's livery, and sometimes shaved the crown 
of their heads like monks. 

When war and -hunting formed almost the exclusive occu- 
pation of the great; when, their surplus revenues could only 
be employed in supporting idle retainers, and no better means 
could be- devised' for passing the long winter evenings than 
drunkenness and gambling, it may readily be conceived how 
welcome these itinerant musicians must have been in baronial 
halls, and how it must have flattered the pride of our noble 
ancestors to listen to the eulogy of their own achievements, 
and the length of their own pedigrees. 

Sir William Temple says, « the great men ot the Irish septs, 
among the many officers of their family, which continued al- 
ways in the same races, had not only a physician, a- huntsman, 
a smith,, and such like, but a poet and a talte-teller. The first 
recorded and sung the actions of their ancestors, and enter- 
tained the company at feasts; the latter amused them with 
tales when they were melanch)^ and could not sleep ; and a 
very gallant gestleman of the north of Ireland has told me, 
of his own experience, that in his wolf-huntings there, when 
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\kB uaed to ^. abroad in the raoantaiiis tkrae or fotir dayi 
logether, and lay Tery ill a-nigliftiv ao as lie could not wtH 
slaep, they would hring him one of these tale-tielleny thai 
vrhen he lay down would begin a story of a king, a giant, » 
dwarf, or a damsel, and such rambling stuff, aod continne i| 
all night long in such an. even tone, that yon heard it gdiiig^ 
on whenever yon awaked, and believed nothing any physiciam- 
give could have so good and so innocent an effect to jMaht 
men sleep, in any pains or distempers of body or mind.* 

In the reign of Eliiabeth, however, civilization had so fiw 
advanced, that the music which had led away the great lordsr 
of antiq[uity no longer availed to delude the human under* 
standing, or to prevent it from animadvertiaig on the pemi» 
(uous effects produced by those who cnltivAted the tuneful art* ' 
Spenser, in his view of the state of Ireland, says, « There is. 
amongst the Irish a certain kind of people called Bardes, which 
are to them instead of poets, whose profession is to set forth 
thelJpraises or dispraises of men in their poems atr rithmes;. 
the which are had in so high regard and estimation amang^ 
them^ that none dare displease them, for foar to run into re- 
proach through their offence, and to be made infamous in the 
mouths of all men. For their verses are taken up with a 
general applause, and usually sung at all foasts and "a^^Hgp 
by certain other persons whose proper function that is, who 
also receive for the same great rewards and reputation •i^>ft«gft 
them. These Irish Bardes are, for the most part, so for from 
instructing young men in moral discipline, that themselves do 
pu>re deserve to he sharply diaciplined ; for they seldom use 
to choose nnto themselves the doings of good men for the ar- 
guments of their poems; but whomsoever they find to be nosi 
licentious of life, most bold and lawless in his doinga^ most 
daogerous and desperate in all parts of disobedience and rty 
beUions disposition: him they set i|p and glorifie in thsir 
rithmes; him they praise to the peo|ila» asyd to young men 
piake an example to fbUow.a The moralizing poet then coor 
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tiniiQi to show the. « efiectof evil things being dedsied with the 
attke qf goodly words,* on the affection* of a young mad^ 
which, «» he observes, « cannot rest;* for, « if he be not 
busied in some goodness, he will find himself such business as 
dfcaU Joon busy all about him. In which, if he ^all find any 
to praise him, and to give him encouragement, as those Bardes 
do for liitUfi reward, or a share of a stolen cow^ then waxeth he 
most insolent, an4- haXf mad with the love of himself and his 
own lewd deeds. And as for words to set forth such lewdness, 
it is not hard for them to give a goodly and painted show 
thereunto, borrowed even from the praises which are proper 
to virtue itself; as of a most notorious thief and wicked 
outlaw, which had lived all his life-time of spoils and rob- 
beries, one of their bardes in his praise will say, that he was 
none of the idle milksops that was brought up to the fire- 
side; but that most of his days he spent in arms and valiant 
enterprises— that he did never eat his meat before he had 
won it with his sword ; diat he lay not all night in slugging 
in a cabin under his mantle, but used commonly to keep 
others waking to defend their lives; and did light his candle 
at the flames of their houses to lead him in the darkness; that 
the day was his night, aiid the night his day ; that he loved 
not to be long wooing of wenches to yield to him, but, where 
he came, he took by force the spoil of other men s love, and 
lef^ but lamentation to their lovers ; that his music was not 
ihe liarp, nor the lays of love, but the cries of people and the 
dishing of armour; and, finally, that he died, not bewailed 
of many, bnt made many wail when he died, that dearly 
bought his death.* 

It little occurred to Spenser that, in thus r^robating these 
poor bards, he was giving an admirable analysis of the machi- 
nery and effects of almost all that poets have ever done 1 

In 1 563 severe enactments were issued against these gentle- 
men, to which was annexed the following— « /tern, for that 
those rhymers do, by their ditties and rhymes, made to dyvers 
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lordes and i^entleinen in Ireland, in the commendacionandhigk§ 
praise of extorsion, rebellion, rape, raven, and outhere injustice, 
encourage those lordes and gentlemen rather to follow those vices 
than to leve them, and for making of such rhymes, rewards an 
given by the said lordes and gentlemen; that for abolidiio^t 
of soo heynouse an abuse,* etc., etc. 

The feudal system, which encouraged the poetical state of 
manners, and afforded the minstrek worthy sobjects for their 
strains, received a severe blow from the policy pursued by 
Elizabeth. This was followed up by Cromwell, and consum- 
mated by Ring William, of Orange monory. 

More recently a Scotch wiiter observes, « In Ireland the 
harpers, the original composers, and the chief depositories of 
that music, have, till lately, been uniformly cherished and 
supported by the nobility and gentry. They endeavoured to 
outdo one another in playing the airs that were most esteemed, 
with correctness, and with their proper e]q>ression. The taste 
for that style of performance seems now, however, to be de- 
clining. The native harpers are not much encouraged. A 
number of their airs have come into the bauds of foreign 
musicians, who have attempted to fashion them according to 
the model of the modern music; and these acts are considered 
in the country a^ capital improvements. » 

We have gone into the above details, not only because 
they are in themselves interesting and illustrative of the • Irish 
Melodies,* but because we fully coincide with the bard of 
«Childe Harold,* that the lasting celebrity of Moore wiU be 
found in his lyrical compositions, with which his name and 
fame will be inseparably and immortally connected. 

Mr Moore possesses a singular facility of seizing and express- 
ing the prevailing association which a given air is calculated to 
inspire in the minds of the greatest number of hearer$, and 
has a very felicitous talent in making tiiig discovery, even 
through the envelopes of prejudice or vulgarity. The alchemy 
by which he is thus accustomed to turn dross into gold 
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is reaUy fnrprising. The air which now seems framed for the 
sole purpose of ^ving the highest effect to the refined and 
elegant ideas contained in the stanzas « Sing, sing — music was 
given,* has for years been known only as attached to the 
words of, « Oh! whack! Judy O'Flanagan, etc.,* and the words 
usoally snng to the tone of Cumilum are of the same low and 
ludicrous description. He possesses, also, in a high degree, 
that remarkable gift of a poetical imagination, which consists 
in elevating and dignifying the meanest subjects on which it 
chnses to expatiate: 

As they, who to thetr'oooch at night 
Would welcome sleep, first quench the light, 
So must the hopes that keep this breast 
Awake, be qoencfa'd, ere it can rest. 
Gold, coid my heart most grow, 
Dndianged by either joy or woe. 
Like freeting founts, where all that 's thrown 
Within their current turns to stone. 

The ingenuity with which the above simile is applied, is not 
more remaikable than the success with which the homely 
image of putting out the bed-candle before we sleep, is divested 
of every particle of vulgarity. 

In the same way, and yrith equal facility, the sudden 
revival of forgotten feelings, at meeting with friends from 
whom we have been long separated, is compared to the dis- 
covering, by the application of heat, letters written invisibly 
with sympathetic ink: 

What soften'd remembrances come o'er the heart 
In gasiDg on those we ' ve been lost to so long ! 
The sorrows, the joys, of which once they were part, 
Still round them, like visions of yesterday, throng. 
As letters some hand hath invisibly traced. 
When held to the flame will steal out to the sight. 
So many a Ceding that long seem'd ef&ced. 
The warmth of a mating like this brings to light. 
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• Rich wnd Rare,* taken nliiie, urohls and al^ ii wttrdi an 
epic poem to die Irish ntatioii^'^sirapte, tender, degant, ■■ LKtafl , 
k is tlie very essence of poetry and nra8ic;^u>tfaeM is Met etae 
-iimile or conceit^ nor one idle erotobet to be met with 
tiiroughoBt. 

The mnsical as weli as die poetical taste of dM aathor is 
evident in every line, nor is one allowed to shine at tfatt expense 
of the other. Moore has composed 86m» beautifal ahrs, hnt 
seems shy of exerdsing this faculty, dreading, periiapa, thtft 
success in that pursuit would detract from his pd«eticlil feme. 
The union of these talents is rare, and some have affirmed 
that they even exclude one another. When Gretry visited 
Voltaire at Ferney, the philosopher paid him a compliment at 
the expense of his profession : « Yous 4tes musicien,* said 
Voltaire, « et vous avez de Tesprit : cela est trop rare pour 
que je ne prenne pas k vous le plus vif int^r^t.» Nature cer- 
taiuly may be supposed not over-inclined to be prodigal in 
bestowing on the same object the several gifts that are pe- 
culiarly hers; but, as far as the assertion rests on experience, 
it is powerfully contradicted by the names of Moore and 
Rousseau. 

The late Mr Charles Wolfe, having both a literary and a 
musical turn, occasionally employed himself in adapting words 
to national melodies, and in writing characteristic introduc- 
tions to popular songs. Being fond of «The Last Rose oi 
Summer* (Irish Mel. No V), he composed the following tale 
for its illustration: 

«This is the grave of Dermid:— He was the best minstrel 
among us all, — a youth of romantic genius, and of the most 
tremulous, and yet the most impetuous feeling. He knew all 
our old national airs, of every character and description: ac- 
cording as his song was in a lofty or a mournful strain, the 
village represented a camp or funeral; but if Dermid were in 
his merry mood, the lads and lasses hurried into a dance, with 
a giddy and irresistible gaiety. One day omr chieltain com- 
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inftMd a tirttJel And tv4iii«oil otttrt^ ajg^iiUt bnfe bf bar peace- 
M Vilhigiehri. mriaid^i hax^ wto in bis hand whien hie heard 
il:-^^nth all the thotightl^essness and indej^kldeDt sensihUity 
of a poefi itadigViitioh, he stlntk the chords that never 
spdke -irfthout t^espons^^ and the detection becttue uttiTersal. 
96 #^ idrivfen frota ilbidngst ns bydn¥ jenrdj^ed chhif ; and all 
his refcatioiis, and the maid he loved, attiendted the minstrel into 
the Wide Vorid. For three years there ^ere no tidings of 
Derroid; an^ the soteg and the dancd were silient; when one of 
our littye boys came rnnninjar in, and told ns that he saw our 
minstrel approaching at a distance^ Instantly the whole 
Tillage was in commotion ; the youths and maidens assembled 
on the green, and agreed to celebrate the arrival of their poet 
with a dance; they fixed upon the air he was to play for 
theUi; it wa^ the melriest of his collection; the ring was 
formed ; all looki^d eagerly to the quarter from which he was 
to arrive, determined to ^eet their favourite bard with a 
cheer. But they were checked the instant he appeared ; he 
came slowly, and languidly, and loiteringly along; his coun- 
tenance had a cold, diuh, and careless aspect, vet^ different 
from that expr^sive cheerfalness which marked his features, 
even in his more melancholy moments ; his harp was swinging 
heavily vpon his am; it seemed a bufthen to him; it was 
Aiuch shatterfsd, and some of the strings were broken. He 
look€d lit US for a few moments^ then, relapsing iuto vacancy, 
advanced without quickening his pate, to hi^ accustomed 
sfeinie, and sate down in silence. After a pause, we ventured 
to ask him for his friends; — he first looked up sharp in our 
lMfe», neltt down upon bis harp; l^en struck a few notes of 
a wild iiBddtepionditag taelody, which w<s had never h^ard be^- 
fore ; but his hand dropped, and he did not finish it.— Agaiil 
we pattsedt— 'then knowing Well that, if we could give the 
rt tt aM eat ftiirthfal dtt pulse to his feelings, his whole soul would 
soon follow, wie a^k^ him fefr the Inet^ air We had chosen. 
We wei^ fiii^rised at iIm$ "readiness with which he s<Semed to 
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comply ; but it was the same wild and heut-lmakiiig strain 
he had commenced. In fact, we found that the soul of the 
minstrel had become an entire Yoid, except one solitary ray 
that vibrated slng^^hly through its yery darkest part; it 
was like the sea in a dark calm, which yon only know to be 
in motion by the panting which you hear. He had totally 
forgotten every trace of his former strains, not only those that 
were more gay and airy, but even those of a more pensive 
cast; and he had gotten in their stead that one dreary simple 
melody ; it was about a Lonely Rose, that had outlived all its 
companions; this he continued singing and playing from day 
to day, until he spread an unusual gloom over the whole vil- 
lage : he seemed to perceive it, for he retired to the church- 
yard, and continued repairing thither to sing it to the day of 
his death. The afflicted constantly resorted there to hear 
it, and he died singing it to a maid who had lost her lover. 
The orphans have learnt it, and still chaunt it over Dermid*s 
grave. » 

« The Fudge Family in Paris* is a most humorous work, 
written partly in the style of «The Twopenny-Post Bag.» 
These poetical epistles remind many persons of th« Bath Guide, 
but a comparison can hardly be supported; the plan of Mr 
Bfoore's work being less extensive, and the subject more 
ephemeral. We pity the man, however, who has not folt 
pleased with this book ; even those who disapprove the authoc's 
politics, and his treating Royalty with so little reverence, must 
be bigoted and loyal to an excefs if they deny his wit and 
humour. 

BIr Moore, in his preface to the « Loves of the Angels^ 
states, that he had somewhat hastened his publication, to avoid 
the disadvantage of having his wo^ appear after his friend 
Lord Byron's « Heaven and Earth;* or, as he ingenioosly ex- 
presses it, ■ by an earlier appearance in the literary horizon, 
to give myself the chance of what astronomers call a keliaoal 
rising, before the luminary, in whose light I was to be lost, 
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should appear.* This was an amiable, bat by no means a 
reasonable modesty. The light that plays round Bfr Moore's 
▼erses, tender, exquisite, and brilliant, was in no danger of 
being extingnished even in the sullen glare of Lord Byron's 
genius. One might as well expect an aurora borealis to be put 
out by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius. Though both bright 
stars in the finnament of modem poetry, they were as distant 
and unlike as Saturn and Mercury ; and though their rising 
might be at the same time, they never moved in the same orb, 
no^ met or jostled in the wide trackless way of fancy and 
invention. 

Though these two celebrated writers in some measure 
divided the poetical public between them, yet it was not the 
same public whose feivour they severally enjoyed in the highest 
degree. Though both read and admired in the same extended 
circle of taste and fashion, each was the favourite of a totally 
different set of readers. Thus a lover may pay the same atten- 
tion to two different women ; but he only means to flirt with 
the one, while the other is the mistress of his heart. The gay, 
the fiiir, the witty, the happy, idolize Mr Moore's delightful 
muse, on her pedestal of airy smiles or transient tears. Lord 
Byron's severer verse is enshrined in the breasts of those 
whose gaiety has been turned to gall, whose fair exterior has 
a canker within — whose mirth has received a rebuke as if it 
were folly, from whom happiness has fled like a dream ! By 
comparing the odds upon the known chances of human life, it 
is no wonder that the admirers of his lordship's works should 
be more numerous than those of his more agreeable rival. We 
are not going to speak of any preference we may have, but we 
beg leave to make a distinction. The poetry of Moore is essen- 
tially that of fancy t the poetry of Byron that of passion. If 
diene is passion in the effusions of the one, the fancy by which 
it is expressed priedominates over it; if fancy is called to the 
aid of the other, it is still subservient to the passion. Lord 
Byron's jests are downright earnest; Mr Moore, when he is 
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moitierious, seems half in jest. The latter dallici and 
with his safayect, caresses and grows enamoured of it; ihe 
former grasped it eagerly to his bosom, breathed de«di «po« 
it, and tamed from it with loathing or dismay . The £iie aroma 
tl^t is exhaled from the flowers of poesy, every where laadf 
its perfume to the verse of the bard of Erin. The notUe hard 
(less fortunate in his muse) tried to extract poison firom them. 
If Lord Byron cast his own views or feelings upon ootwaid 
objects (janndicing the sun), Mr Moore seems to exist in llw 
delights, the virgin fancies of nature. He is free of the Rosicra* 
cian society ; and in etherial existence among troops of sylphs 
and spirits, — in a perpetual vision of wings, flowecs, rainbows, 
smiles, blushes, tears, and kisses. Every page of his woifcs is a 
vignette, every line that he writes glows or sparkles^ and it 
would seem (to quote again the expressive words of Sheridan) 
«as if his airy spirit, drawn from the sun, continnally flnttand 
with fond aspirations, to regain that native .source of light and 
beat. » The worst is, our author s mind is too vivid, too active, 
to suffer a moment's repose. We are cloyed with sweetness^ 
and daazled with splendour. Every image must blush celestial 
rosy red, love's proper hue;— every syllable must breathet a 
sigh. A sentiment is lost in a simile— the simile is overloaded 
with an epithet. It is « like morn risen op mid-noon. » Mo 
eventful story, no powerful contrast, no moral, noiie of the 
sordid details of human life (all is etherial); none of its sharp 
calamities, or, if they inevitably occur, his muse throws a 
soft, glittering, veil over them, 

Like moonlight on a troubled tea. 
Brightening the storm it cannot calm. 

We do not believe that Mr Moore ever writes a line that in 
itself would not pass for poetry, that is not at least a vivid 
or harmonious common-place. Lord Byron wrote whole pages 
of sullen, crabbed prose, that, like a long dreary road, how- 
ever, leads to doleful shades or palaces of the blest. In short 
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Ifr Moore's Paniassiu is a bloooung Eden, and Lord Byron's 

a ragged wildoness of shame and sorrow. On the tree of 

knowledge of the first you can see nothing bat perpetaal 

flowers and verdare; in the last yon see the naked stem and 

rough bark; bat it heaves at intervals with inarticulate throes, 

and yon hear the shrieks of a human voice vnthin. 

Critically speaking, Mr Moore's poetry is chargeable with two 

pecoliarities : first, the pleasure or interest he conveys to us is 

almost always derived from the first impressions or physical 

properties of objects, not from their connexion with passion or 

drcomstances. His lights dazzle the eye, his perfumes soothe 

the smell, his sounds ravish the ear ; but then they do so for 

and frmn themselves, and at all times and places equally — for 

the heart has little to do with it. Hence we observe a kind 

of fiewtidious extravagance in Mr Moore's serious poetry. Each 

thing most be fine, soft, exquisite in itself, for it is never set 

ofiF by reflection or contrast. It glitters to the sense through 

the atmosphero of indifference. Our indolent luxurious bard 

does not whet the appetite by setting us to hunt after the game 

of hmnan passion, and is therefore obliged to hamper us with 

dainties, seasoned with rich fancy and the sauce piquante of 

poetic diction. Poetry, in his hands, becomes a kind of co*- 
metie art — it is the poetry of the toilet. His muse must be as 

fine as the Lady of Loretto. Now, this principle of composition 
leads not only to a defect of dramatic interest, but also of ima- 
gination. For every thing in this world, the meanest incident 
or object, may receive a light and an importance from its asso- 
ciation with other objects, and with the heart of man; and the 
variety thus created is endless as it is striking and profound. 
Biit|if we begin and end in those objects that are beautiful or 
^^ayrJing iu themselvcs and at the first blush, we shall soon be 
confined to a human reward of self-pleasing topics, and be both 
soperficial and wearisome. It is the fault of Bfr Wordsworth's 
poetry that he has perversely relied too much (or wholly^ on 
this reaction of the imagination on subjects that aro petty and 

c. 
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rcfakire in themsehres, and of Mr Moore'% that ke iyfwA ti6 
ezdanvely to the flattering sappoit of sense aiMl inncy. Sc^ 
cottdly, we have remarked that Mr Moore hardly ever demxikm 
entire objeets, bat abstract qualities of ofcjeets. It ia •«« * 
pictare that he gives ns, bat an inventing of beanty. He takes 
a blush, or a smile, and mns on whole stanaas in ecstalic 
praise of it, and then diyeiges to the sound of a Totoiv ttid 
m disooorses eloquent masiG> on the subject; but it nnght ai 
well be the light o^ heaven that he is d cst r ibing , or the ▼ekst 
of echo — We have no human figure before ns, no pripaUe 
reality answering to any sabstantiTe form or nature. Hence 
we think it may be explained why it is that our anthor has 
to little picturesque effect — with such rividttcss of eoncep- 
tioB, sudh insatiable ambition after ornament, and sndli aa 
inexhaustible and delightful play of Imcy. Mr Moave is a 
colon rist in poetry, a musician also, and has a heait Ml of ten^ 
dcnrness and susceptibility for all that is delightfty and amia^ 
Me in itself, and that does not require the ordeal of snfi fe iiu g, 
of crime, or of deep thought, to stamp it with a bold charafcter. 
Ih this we conceive consists the chaim of his poetry, whidi 
ril the world feels, but which it is difficult to txpiaan 
scientifically, and in conformity to (raiuosndltinc ruies. It has 
the charm of the softest and most brilliant execution ; theft 
u no wrinkle, no deformity on its smoodi and shining surfttee. 
It has the charm which arises from the continual desire to 
please, and from the spontaneons sense of pleasui^ in te 
aochoi^s mind. Without being grass in the aniallest d^gred, 
it is voluptuous in the highest. It is a sort of sylpb-likespiritth- 
alised sensuality. So far from fagehig licentious in hb Lalla 
fto<4h, Mr Moore has become moral and sentimental (indeed 
he was always the last), and tantalizes his young and fak 
readers with t^e glittering shadows and mystic adumbra*' 
tions of evanescent delights. He, in fine, in bis conrfship of 
the Moses, resembles those lovers who always say die softest 
things oA M occasions; who smile vr^ irresistible good ha«- 
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moor at tlieir own success; who banish pain and tmth from 
their thoughts, and who impart the delight they feel in them- 
selves nuconscioosly to others ! Mr Moore's poetry is the 
thoruless rose—its touch is velvet, its hue vermilion, and its 
graceful form is cast in beauty's mould. Lord Byron's, on the 
contrary, is a prickly bramble, or sometimes a deadly apas, 
of form uncouth and uninviting, that has its root in the clefts 
of the rock, and its head mocking the skies, that wars with the 
thunder-cloud and tempest, and round which the loud cataracts 
roar. 

We here conclude our Sketch of 

Anacreon Moore, 
To whom the Lyre and Laurels have been given, 
With all the trophies of triumphant song — 
He won them welly and may he wear them long ! 
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In the eleventh year of the reign of Aonmgzebe, 
Abdalla, King of the Lesser Bucharia, a lineal 
/descendant from the Great Zingis, having abdi- 
cated the throne in favour of his son, set out on a 
pilgrimage to the Shrine of the Prophet ; and, 
passing into India through the delightful valley 
of Cashmere, rested for a short time at Delhi on 
his way. He was entertained by Aurungzebe in 
a style of magnificent hospitality, worthy alike 
of the visitor and the host, and was afterwards 
escorted with the same splendour to Surat, where 
he embarked for Arabia. During the stay of the 
Royal Pilgrim at Delhi, a marriage was agreed 
upon between the Prince, his son, and the youngs 
«st daughter of the Emperor, Lallj^ Roosb;^-^ 

* Tulip Cbeek. 
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a Princess described by the poets of her time, as 
more beautiful than Leila, Shirine, Dewild^, or 
any of those heroines whose names and loves em- 
bellish the songs of Persia and Hindostan. It was 
intended that the nuptials should be celebrated 
at Cashmere ; whete the young King, as soon as 
the cares of empire would permit, was to meet, 
for the first time, his lovely bride, and, after a 
few months' repose in that enchanting valley, 
conduct her over the snowy hills into Bucharia* 

The day of Lalla Rookh's departure from Delhi 
was as splendid as sunshine and pageantry could 
make it. The bazaars and baths were all covered 
with the richest tapestry; hundreds of ^Ided 
barges upon the Jumna floated with their banners 
shining in the water ; while through the streets 
groups of beautiful children went strewing the 
most delicious flowers around, as in that Persian 
4bstival calkd the Scattering of the Roses ;'*' till 
every part of the city was as fragrant as if a 
caravan of musk from Rhoten had passed through 
it. The Princess, having taken leave of her kind 
bther, who at parting hung a cornelian of Yemen 
round ber neck, on which was inscribed a veiie 
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from the Koran, — and haying sent a considerable 
present to the Fakirs, who kept up the Perpetual 
Lamp in her sister's tomb, meekly ascended the 
palankeen prepared for her ; and, while Aurung- 
xebe stood to take a last look from his balcony, the 
procession moved slowly on the road to Lahore. 

Seldom had the Eastern world seen a cavakade 
so superb. From the gardens in the suburbs to 
the Imperial palace, it was one unbroken line 
of splendour. The gallant appearance of the 
Rajas and Mogul lords, distinguished by those 
insignia of the Emperor's favour, the feathers of 
the egret of Cashmere in their turbans, and the 
small silver-rimmed kettle-drums at the bows of 
their saddles; — the costly armour of their ca- 
TalierSy who vied, on this occasion, with the 
guards of the great Reder Khan, in the bright- 
ness of their silver battle-axes and the massiness 
of their maces of gold ; — the glittering of the gilt 
piQe-«pples on the tops of the palankeens ; — the 
embroidered trappings of the elephants, bearing 
on their backs small turrets, in the shape of little 
antique temples, within which the Ladies of Lalla 
E001.H lay, as it were, enshrined ; — • the rose- 
MicNuned veils of the Princess's own sumptuous 
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litter, at the front of which a fair young female 
slave sat fanning her through the curtains, with 
feathers of the Argus pheatent's wing ; — and the 
loyely troop of the Tartarian and Gashmerian 
maids of honour, whom young King had sent 
to accompany his bride, and who rode on each 
side of the litter, upon small Arabian horses; — 
all was brilliant, tasteful, and magnificent, aotd 
pleased even the critical and fastidious Fadladeeh , 
Great Nazir or Chamberlain of the Haram, who 
was borne in his palankeen immediately after the 
'Princess, and considered himself not the least im- 
portant personage of the pageant. 

Fadladeept was a judge of every things — ^from 
the penciling of a Circassian's eye-lids to . the 
deepest questions of science and literature ; from 
the mixture of a conserve of rose-leaves to the 
composition of an epic poem : and such influence 
had his opinon upop the various tastes of the 
day, that all the cooks and poets of Delhi stood 
in awe of him. His political conduct and opi- 
nions were founded upon that line of Sadi, — 
^* Should the Prince at noon-day say. It is night, 
dedare that you behold the moon and stars. ''-^ 
And IMfljjJlkp/eligion, of which Aurungzebe 
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was a munificent protector, was about as disiii<- 
terested as that of the goldsmith who fell in love 
with the diamond eyes of the idol of Jaghemaut. 
Daring the first days of their journey, Lalla 
RooKH, who had passed all her life within the 
shadow of the Royal Gardens of Delhi, found 
«nough in the beauty of the scenery through 
which they passed to interest her mind and de- 
light her imagination ; and when, at evening or 
in the heat of the day, they turned off from 
the high road to those retired and romantic 
places which had been selected for her encamp- 
ments, — sometimes on the banks of a small rivu- 
let, as clear as the waters of the Lake of Pearl ; 
sometimes under the sacred shade of a Banyan 
tree, from which the view opened upon a glade 
covered with antelopes ; ^ and often in those hid* 
den, embowered spots, described by one from the 
Isles of the West, as ^^ places of melancholy, de- 
light, and safety, where all the company around 
w« wUd peacocks and turtle^oyes r-she felt 
a charm in these scenes, so lovely and so new to 
her, which, for a time, made her indifferent to 
every other amusement. But Lalla Roo&h was 
joun^i and the young love variety^ nor could 
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the conversation of her Ladies and the Great 
Chamberlain, Fadladeen (the only persons, of 
course, admitted to her pavilion), sufficiently en- 
liven those many vacant hoars> which were de^ 
voted neither to the pillow nor the palankeen. 
There was a little Persian slave who sung sweetly 
to the Vina, and who, now and then, lulled the 
Princess to sleep with the ancient ditties of heir 
country, about the loves of Wamak and Etra*, 
the faii^haired Zal and his mistress Rodahver ; 
not foi^tting the combat of Rustam with the 
terrible White Demon. At other times she Was 
amused by those graceful dancing-girls of Delhi, 
*who had. been permitted by the Bramins of the 
Great Pagoda to attend her, much to the horror 
of the good Mussulman Fadladeen, who could 
see nothing graceful or agreeable in idolators, 
and to ' whom the very tinkling of their golden 
anklets was an abomination. 

But these and many other diversions were re- 
peated till they lost all their charm, and the 
nights and noon-days were beginning to more 
heavily, when, at length, it was recollected that, 
among the attendants sent by the bridegroom, 
was a young poet of Cashmere^ much celebrated 
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throughout the VaUey for his manoer of reciting 
the Stories of the East, on whom his Royal Master 
had conferred the privilege of being admitted to 
the payilion of the Princess, that he might help 
to beguile the tediousness of the journey by some 
of his most agreeable recitals. At the mention of a 
poet Fadlaoeeit elevated his critical eye-brows^and, 
haying refreshed his faculties with a dote of that 
delicious opium which is distilled from the black 
poppy of the Thebais, gave orders for the minstrel 
to be forthwith introduced into the presence. 

The Princess, who had once in her life seen a 
poet from behind the screens of gauze in her fa- 
ther's hall, and had conceived from that specimen 
no very favourable ideas of the Caste, expected 
but little in this new exhibition.to interest her ;-^ 
she felt inclined however to alter her opinion on 
the very first appearance of Feramorx. He was a 
youth about Lalla Rookb's own age, and graceful 
as that idol of women, Grishna,'*'— such as he 
appears to their young imaginations, heroic, 
beautiful, breathing music from his very eyes, 
and exalting the religion of his worshippers into 
love. His dreu was simple, yet not without some 

^ fke ladian Apollo. 
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marks of costliness, and the Ladies of tiie Prin- 
cess were not long in discovering that the cloth, 
which encircled his high Tartarian cap, was of 
the most delicate kind that the shawl-goats of 
Tibet supply. Here and there, too, over his vest, 
which was confined by a flowered girdle of Kas- 
han, hung strings of fine pearl, disposed with an' 
air of stndied negligence ; — nor did the exquisite 
embroidery of his sandals escape the observation 
of these fair critics; who, however they might 
give way to Fadladeen upon the unimportant 
topics of religion and government, had the spirit 
of martyrs in every thing relating to such mo- 
mentous matters as jewels and embroidery. . 

For the purpose of relieving the pauses of reci- 
tation by music,, the young Gashmerian held in 
his hand a kitar ; — such as, in old times, tlie 
Arab maids of the West used to listen to by moon- 
light in the gardens of the Alhamhra — and, 
having premised, with much humility, that the 

story he was about to relate was founded on the 

« 

adventures of that Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, 
who, in the year of the Hegira i63, created such 
alarm throughout the Eastern Empire, made an 
obeisance to the Princess, and thus bqpm : — 



THE VEILED PROPHET OF 
KHORASSAN* 



in that delightful Province of the Sun, 
The first of Persian lands he shines upon, 
Where, all the loveliest children of his beam, 
Flowrets and fruits blush over every stream, 
And, fairest of all streams, the Murga roves 
Among MEROu'sf bright palaces and groves ; — 
There on that throne, to which the blind belief 
Of millions raised him, sat the Prophet-Chief, 
The Great Mokanna. O'er his features hung 
The Veil, the Silver Veil, which he had flung 
In mercy there, to hide from mortal sight 
His dazzling brow, till man could bear its light. 
For, far less luminous, his votaries said, 
Were ev'n the gleams, miraculously shed 

* Khorassau signifies, in the old Persian language, Province, 
•or Kegion of the Sun. — Sir W. Jonfs. 

•f One of the royal citici of Khorassan. 
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Cfcr lfoiJfS4's* cheek, wlien dofwm Ike Moaiit be trod, 
411 flawui^ Irom the preseace of kis God ! 

Oft either tide, with ready hearts aad hands, 
Bii cbofen goard of bold Bdierets'slaiids ; 
Tovag (ire-eyed dispatants, who deem their swords, 
On points of faith, more eloquent than words ; 
And mch their zeal, there's not a youth with brand 
Uplifted there, bat, at the Chiers command, 
Wovld make his own deroled heart its dieath. 
And bless the lips that doom'd so dear a death! 
In hatred to the Caliph's hae of night,t 
Their restore, helms and all, is snowy wtnte ; 
Their weapons Tarioos ; — some equipped, for qieed, 
With jarelins of the light Kathaian reed ; 
Or bows of bnfEilo horn, and shining quivers 
Fill'd with the stems $ that bloon^ on IaAii*s rims ; 
While some, for war's more terrible attacks, 
Wield tlie hoge mace and ponderous battle-axe ; 

f Black WM the eoloor adopted by the Caliphs of the Hooae 
of Abhat, in their garmenu, tnrbans, and standards. 

} Picbula, used anciently for arrows by the Persians. 
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And, as they wave aloft in morning's beam 
The milk-white plumage of their helms, they seem 
Like a chenar-tree grove, when Winter throws 
O'er all its tttfted heads his feathering snows« 

Between the porphyry pilkrs, that uphold 
The rich moresque^work of the roof of gold, 
Aloft the Haram's eurtain'd galleries risie, 
Where, through the silken net-work, glancing eyes. 
From time to time> like sudden gleams that glow 
Through autumn clouds, shine o'er the pomp below. — 
What impious tongue, ye blushing saints, would dare 
To hint that aught but Heaven hath placed you there ? 
Or that the loves of this light world could bind, 
In their gross chain, your Prophet's soaring mind ? 
No— wrongful thought ! — commissioned from above 
To people Eden's bowers with shapes of love 
(Creatures so bright, that the same lips and eyes 
They wear on earth will serve in Paradise), 
There to recline among Heaven's native maids. 
And crown th' Elect with bliss that never fades ! — 
Well hath the Prophetp-Chief his bidding done ; 
And every beauteous race beneath the sun. 
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From those who kneel at Brahka's burning founts'*^ 
To the fresh nymphs bounding o'er Temek's mounts ; 
From Persia's eyes of full and fawn-like ray. 
To the small, half-shut glances of Kathat ; f 
And Georgia's bloom, and Azab's darker smiles, 
And the gold ringlets of the Western Isles ; 
All, all are there ;— each Land its flower hath given, 
To form that fair young Nursery for Heaven ! 

But why this pageant now ? this arm'd array ? 
What triumph crowds the rich Divan to-day 
With turban'd heads, of every hue and race, 
Bowing before that veil'd and awful face, 
Like tulip-beds, of different shape and dyes. 
Bending beneath th' invisible West-wind's sighs ! 
What new-made mystery now, for Faith to sign, 
And blood to seal, as genuine and divine, — 
What dazzling mimickry of God's own power 
Hath the bold Prophet plann'd to grace this hour ? 
Not such the pageant now^ though not less proud, — 
Yon warrior youth, advancing from the crowd, 

* The buruing fountains of Brahma^ near Chittogong, es- 
teemed as holy.— Turner. 

t China. 
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With ^Iver bow, with belt of broider'd crape, 
And fur-bound bonnet of Bucharian shape. 
So fiercely beautiful in form and eye, 
Like waifs wild planet in a summer sky ; — 
That youth to^nlay, — a proselyte, worth hordes 
Of cooler spirits and less practised swords,— 
Is come to join, all bravery and belief, . 
The creed and standard of the Heaven-sent Chief. 

Though few his years, the West already knows 
Toung Azim's fame ; — beyond th' Olympian snows, 
Ere manhood darkened o'er his downy cheek, 
O'erwhelm'd in fight and captive to the Greek,* 
He lingered there till peace dissolved his chains ; — 
Oh ! who could, ev'n in bondage, tread the plains 
Of glorious Greece, nor feel his spirit rise 
KindUng within him? who, with heart and eyes. 
Could walk where Liberty had been, nor see 
The shining foot-prints of her Deity, 
Nor feel those God-like breathings in the air, 
Which mutely told her spirit had been there? 

* In the war of the Caliph Mahadi against the Empress 
Irene, for an account of which sec Gibboit, toI. t. 
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Not he, that youthful warrior^ -*no, too well 

For his souVs quiet work'd th' awakening spell $ 

Andy now returning to his own dear land, 

Full of those dreams of good that, vainly grand, 

Haunt the young heart; — proud yiews of liuman-kind, 

Of men to Gods exalted and refined $— 

False yiews, like that horizon's fair deceit. 

Where earth and heayen but seentj alas, to meet I -^ 

Soon as he heard an Arm Divine was raised 

To right the nations, and beheld, emblazed 

On the white flag Mokanna's host unfurVd, 

Those words of sunshine, '^ Freedom to the World!" 

At once his faith, his sword, his soul obeyed 

Th' inspiring summons ; every chosen blade, 

That fought beneath thM banner's .sacred text, 

Seem'd doubly edged — for this world and the next ; 

And ne'er did Faitli with her smooth bandage bind 

Eyes more devoutly willing to be blind. 

In Virtue's cause ; — never was soul inspired 

With livelier trust in what it most desired, 

Than his, th' enthusiast there, who kneeling, pale 

With pious awe, before that Silver Veil, 

Believes the form to which he bends his knee, 

Some pure, redeeming angel, sent to free 
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This fettered world from every bond and stain, 
And bring its primal glories back again I 

Low as young Azim knelt, that motley crowd 
Of all earth's nations sunk the knee and boVd, 
With shouts of ^^ Alla !" echoing long and loud ; 
While high in air, above the Prophet's head, 
Hundreds of banners, to the sunbeam spread. 
Waved, like the wings of the white birds that fan 
The flying throne of star-taught Soliman ! 
Then thus he spoke ; — '^ Stranger, though new the 

'* frame 
*^ Thy soul inhabits now, I've track'd its flame 
^^ For many an age,*** in every chance and change 
" Of that Existence, through whose varied range,— 
*^ As through a torch-race, where, from hand to hand 
*' The flying youths transmit their shining brand, — 
*' From frame to frame the unextinguish'd soul 
'^ Rapidly passes, till it reach the goal ! 

" Nor think 'tis only the gross Spirits, warm'd 
'' With duskier fire and for earth's medium form'd, 

* The transmigratidn of toulf was one of hii doctrinef : — 
See D'Heabelot. 
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'' That run this course ;— Beings, the most divine, 

'^ Thus deign through dark mortality to shine. 

'^ Such was the Essence that in Adam dwelt, 

'* To which all Heaven, except the Proud One, knelt: ''^ 

'^ Such the refined Intelligence that gloTi^'d 

" In Moussa's frame ; — and, thence descending, flow*d 

" Through many a Prophet's breast ;— in Issa f shone, 

^^ And in Mohammed bum'd; till, hastening on, 

'^ (As a bright river that, from fall to fall 

'^ In many a maze descending, bright through all, 

** Finds some fair region where, each labyrinth pass'd, 

^' In one full lake of light it rests at last ! ) 

'* That Holy Spirit, settling calm and free 

'< From lapse or shadow, centers all in me ! " 

Again, throughout th' assembly at these words. 
Thousands of voices rung ; the warriors' swords 
Were pointed up to heaven ; a sudden wind 
In th' open banners play'd, and from behind 
Those Persian hangings, that but ill could screen 
The Haram's lovelines, white hands were seen 

* " And when we said unto the angels, Worship Adam, 
they all worshipped him except Eblit (Lncifer), who re- 
fused."— 7%c ATora/i, chapi'ii. 

f Jesus. 
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Waving embroider*d scarves, whose motion gave 
A perfume forth ; — ^like those the Houris wave 
When beckoning to their bowers th' Immortal Brave. 

** But these," pursued the Chief, " are truths 
sublime, 
*' That claim a holier mood and calmer time 
** Than earth allows us now ; — this sword must first 
^* The darkling prison-house of Mankind burst, 
'' Ere Peace can visit them, or Truth let in 
'' Her wakening day-light on a world of sin 1 
*^ But then, celestial warriors, then, when all 
'' Earth's shrines and thrones before our banner fall ; 
<^ When the glad Slave shall at these feet lay down 
'^ jBis broken chain, the tyrant Lord his crown, 
*' The Priest his book, the Conqueror his wreath, 
*^ And from the lips of Truth one mighty breath 
** Shall, like a whirlwind, scatter in its breeze 
** That whole dark pile of human mockeries ; — 
'* Then shall the reign of Mind commence on earth, 
** And starting fresh, as from a second birth, 
** Han, in the sunshine of the world's new spring, 
** Shall walk transparent, like some holy thing ! 
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" Then, too, your Prophet from his angel brow 
^* Shall cast the Veil, that hides its splendours now, 
<' And gladden'd Earth shall, through her wide expanse, 
'' Bask in the glories of this countenance ! 

" For thee, young warrior, welcome !t— thou hast yet 
'^ Some tasks to learn, some frailties to forget, 
** Ere the white war-plume o'er thy brow can wave ; — 
** But, once my own, mine all till in the grave I " 
The Pomp is at an end, — the crowds are gone- 
Each ear and heart still haunted by the tone 
Of that deep voice, which thrill'd like Alla's own ! 
The Young all dazzled by the plumes and lances, 
The glittering throne, and Haram's: half-caught glances^ 
The Old deep pondering on the promised reign 
Of peace and truth ; and all the female train 
Ready to risk their eyes, could they but gaze 
A moment on that brow's miraculous blaze ! 

But there was one among the chosen maids 
Who blushM behind the gallery's silken shades. 
One, to whose soul the pageant of to-day 
Has been like death ;-^you saw her pale dismay, 
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Ye wondering sisterhood, and heard the burst 
Of exclamation from her lips, when first 
She saw that youth, too well, too dearly known, 
Silently kneeling at the Prophet's throne. 

Ah Zeuca. ! there was a time^ when bliss 
Shone o*er thy heart from every look of his ; 
When but to see him, hear him, breathe the air 
In which he dwelt, was thy soul's fondest prayer ! 
When round him hung such a perpetual spell, 
Whale'er he did, none ever did so well* 
Too happy days I when, if he touch'd a flower 
Or gem of thine, 'twas sacred from that hour ; 
When thou didst study him till every tone 
And gesture and dear look became thy own, — 
Thy voice like his, the changes of his face 
In thine reflected with still lovelier grace. 
Like echo, sending back sweet music, fraught 
With twice th' aerial sweetness it had brought I 
Yet now he comes — brighter than even he 
E'er beam'd before, — but ah I not bright for thee ; 
No— dread, unlook'd for, like a visitant 
From th' other world, he comes as if to haunt 
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Thy guilty soul with dreams of lost delight. 
Long lost to all but Memory's aching sight : — 
Sad dreams 1 as when the Spirit of o«r Youth 
Returns in sleep, sparkling with all the truth 
And innocence once ours, and leads us back. 
In moumfiil mockery, o*er the shining track 
Of our yotti^ life, and points out every ray 
Of Im^ and peace weVe lost upon the way ! 

Once happy pair i — in proud Bchlhara's grores, 
Who had not heard of their first youthful loves? 
Bom by that ancient flood,'*' which from its spring 
In the Dark Mountains swiftly wandering, 
Enrich'd by every pilgrim brook that shines 
Witli relics from Buchabu's ruby mines, 
And, lending to the Caspian half its strength. 
In the cold Lake of Eagles sinks at length ; — 
There, on the banks of that bright river bom. 
The flowers, that hung above the wave at mom, 
Blessed not the waters as they murmur'd by. 
With holier scent and lustre, than the sif^ 



* The Amoo, which rises in the Belnr Tag, or Dark 
tains, and, mnning nearly from east to west, splits into Pom 
branches, one of which falls into the Caspian sea, and tba 
•thtr into Aral Nahr, or the Lake o*^ Eaglet. 
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And virgin glance of first affection caSt 

Upon their youth's smooth current as it pass'd ! 

But war disturbed this vision — fer away 

From her fond eyes, siimmon'd to join th' array 

Of Persia's warriors on the hills of Thrace, 

The youth exchanged his sylvan dwelling-place • 

For the rude tent and war-field's deathful clash, — 

His Zelica's sweet glances for the flash 

Of Grecian wild-fire, — and Loye's gentle chains 

For bleeding bondage on Byzantium's plains. 

Month after month, in widowhood of soul 
Drooping, the maiden saw two summers roll 
Their suns away — but, ah I how cold and dim 
Even summer suns, when not beheld with him ! 
From time to time ill-omen'd rumours came 
(Like spirit-tongues, muttering the sick-man's name. 
Just ere he dies) ; at length, those sounds of dread 
Fell withering on her soul, " Azim is dead ! " 
Oh grief, beyond all other griefs, when fate 
First leaves the young heart lone and desolate 
n the wide world, without that only tie 
For which it loved to live or fear'd-to die ; — 

VOL. I. ± 
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Lorn as the hong-up late, that ne'er hath spoken 
Since the sad day its master^cbord was broken ! 

Fond maid, the sorrow of her soul was such. 
Even reason sunk blighted benoath its touch ; 
And tboui^, ere long, her sanguine spirit rose 
Above the ftrst dead pressiiTO of its woes. 
Though health and bloom rettirn'd, the delicate cha 
Of thought, once tangled^ aever dear'd again. 
Warm, lively, soft as in youth's Happiest day. 
The mind was still all there, but tum'd astray ; — 
A wandering bark, upon whose pathway shone 
All stars of heaven, except the guiding one ! 
Again she smiled, nay, much and brightly smiled. 
But 'twas a lustre, strange, unreal, wild ; 
And when she sung to her lute's touching strain, 
'Twas like the notes, hatf extacy, half pain. 
The bulbul^ utteis, >ere her soul depart, 
When, vaaquish'd by sonw minstrel's powerful art, 
She dies upon the lute whose sweetness broke her heart I 

Such was the mood in which that mission found 
Toung ZBUca^-— diat mission, which around 

* The nightingale. 
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The Eastern wcHrld) in every region bless'd 

With womatn's smik^ sought out its loveliest, 

To grace that galaxy of lips and eyes, 

Whidi the Yeil'd Prophet destined for the skies !-^ 

And such quick wdcome as a Spark leceives 

Dropp'd on a bed of aotanwi'^ withered leaves. 

Did every tale «f these enthusiasts find 

in the irikl maiden's sorr afr4digfated mind. 

All fire at once tfa« maddening teal she oaught ;-^ 

Elect of Paradise : blest^ rapturous thought ; 

Predestined bride^ in heaven's eternal dome^ 

Of some brave youth— 4ia ! durst they say '^ of ^§me?^ 

No — <>f the one, one only ob^t traced 

In her beart'c oot-e too deep to be efibeed ; 

The one whose memory^ fresh as Ufe, is twined 

With every broken link of her lost mind ; 

Whose image lives, though Reason's self be wrecked. 

Safe 'mid the rains of her intellect I 

Alas, poor Zsuol! it needed all 
The fantasy, which held thy mind in thrall, 
To see in that gay Haram's glowing maids 
A tainted colony for Eden's shades ; 
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Or^ream that he,^-of whose imholy flame 

Thou wert too soon the victim, — ^shining came 

From Paradise, to people its pure sphere 

W}th souls like thine, which he hdth ruin'd here ! 

No — had not Reason's light totally set, 

And left thee dark, thou hadst an amulet 

In the loved image, graven on thy heart, 

Which would have saved thee from the tempter's art, 

And kept alive, in all its bloom of breath. 

That purity, whose fading is love's death I — 

But lost, inflamed, — a restless zeal took place 

Of the mild virgin's still and feminine grace ; — 

First of the Prophet's favourites, proudly first 

In zeal and charms, — too well th' Impostor nursed 

Her soul's delirium, in whose active flame. 

Thus lighting up a young, luxuriant frame, 

He saw more potent sorceries to bind 

To his dark yoke the spiHts of mankind, 

More subtle chains than hell itself e'er twined. 

No art was spared, no witchery ; — all the skill 

Hi9 demons taught him was employ'd to fill 

Her mind with gloom and extacy by tums-^ 

That gloom, through which Frenzy but fiercer bums ; 
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That extacy, which from the depth of sadness 

Glares like the maniac's moon, whose light is madness! 

• 

*Twas from a brilliant banquet^ wheiTe the sound 
Of poesy and music breathed anmnd. 
Together picturing to her mind and ear 
The glories of that heaTen, her destined sphere, 
Where all was pure, where every stain that lay 
Upon the spirit's light should pass away^ 
And, realising more than youthful love 
E'er wish'd or dream'd, she should for ever rove 
Through fields of fragrance by her Azim's side, 
His own bless'd, purified, eternal bride I — 
Twas from a scene, a witching trance like this, 
He hurried her away, yet breathing bliss, 
To the dim chameWhouse ; — ^rough all its steams 
Of damp and death, led only by tho^e gleams 
Which foul Corruption lights, as with design 
To show the gay and proud ^^e too can shine ! — 
And, passing on through upright ranks of dead, 
Which to the maiden, doubly crazed by dread, 
Seem'd, through the bluish death-light round them cast. 
To move their lips in mutterings as she pass'd — 
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There, in the awful place, when each liad quaffed 

And pledged in silence such a feaif al draii|^, 

Sach-»oh ! the look and taste of that red bowl 

WiU haant her till she die^^he bound hev soul 

By a dark oath, m heSVm own language framed. 

Never, while earth his mystic presence dainft'd^ 

While the blue arch of day hutng o^er them both. 

Never, by that all-4mprecating oath» 

In joy or sorrow bom his side to sever.-— 

She swore, and the wide chamel edioed, ^^Never, never!" 

From that dread hour, entirely, wildly given 
To him and— ^e behered, lost maid !--"to heaven ; 
Her brain, her heart, her passions aU inflamed, 
How proud she stood, when in full Haram named 
The Priestess of the^aith !-7*how flash'd her eyes 
With light» alas ! that was not of the skied. 
When rounVI, in trances only less than h^rs, 
She saw the Haram kneel, li^r prostrate worsbif^rs ! 
Well nught Mokann a think that form alone 
Had spells enough to make the worid bis own ;— 
Light, lovely limbs, to which the ^krit's. play 
Gave motion, airy as the dancing spray, 
When from its stem the small bird wings away ! 
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Lips is whose rosy labyrinlh, when she smiled, 

The soul was lost » and blushes, swift and wild 

As are the momentary meteors sent 

Across th' nncalm, bat beauteous firmament. 

And then her look !— oh ! where's the heart so wise, 

Gould unbewiUer'd meet those matchless eyes? 

Quick, restless, strange, but exquisite withal, 

Like those of angels^ just before their £edl ; 

Now shadowed with the shames of earth«~now cross'd 

By glimpses of the Heaven her heart had lost ; 

In every glance d^re broke, without control, 

The flashes of a brif^t but troubled soul, 

Where sensibility still wildly play'd, 

Like li^tning, round the ruins it had made I 

And such was now young Zklica— so changed 
From her who, some years since, delif^ted ranged 
The almond groves that shade Bokhara's tide, 
All life and bliss, with Azim by her side ! 
So altered was she now, this festal day, 
When, 'mid the proud Divan's dazzling array. 
The Tision of that Youth, whom she had loved, 
And wept as dead, before her breathed and moved ;— 
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When — bright, she thought, as'if from.Edea^s tracti 
But halfway trodden, he had w«B^ider'd back 
Again to earth, glistening with Eden's light — . 
Her beauteous Azuc shone before her sight. 

Oh Reason I who shall say what spells renew, 
When least we look for it, thy broken clew ! 
Through what small vistas o'er the darken'd brain 
Thy intellectual day-beam bursts again ; 
And how, like forts, to which beleaguerers win 
Unhoped-for entrance through some friend within, 
One clear idea, wakened in the breast 
By Memory's magic, lets in all the rest I 
Would it were thus, unhappy girl, with thee ! 
But, though light came, it came but partially ; 
Enough to show the maze in which thy sense 
Wander'd about,—- but not to guide, it thence ; 

m 

Enough to glimmer o'er the yawning wave, 
But not to point the harbour which might save. 
Hours of delight and peace, long left behind, 
With that dear form came rushing o'er her mind ; 
But oh ! to think how deep her soul had gone 
In shame and falsehood since those moments shone ; 
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And then her oath — there madness lay again , 

Andy shuddering, back she sank into her chain 

Of mental darkness^ as if blessed to flee 

From light, whose every glimpse was agony ! 

Yet, one relief this glance of former years 

Brought, mingled with its pain, — ^tears, floods of tears. 

Long frozen at her heart, but now like rills 

Let loose in sprinf^time from the snowy hills, 

And gashing warm, after a sleep of frost, 

Through valleys where their flow had long been lost I 

Sad and subdued, for the first time her frame 
Trembled with horror, when the sammons came 
(A summons proud and rare, which all but she, 
And she, till now, had heard with extacy), 
To meet Morann a at his place of prayer, 
A garden oratory, cool and fair. 
By the stream's side, where still at close of day 
The Prophet of the Veil retired to pray ; 
Sometimes alone — but oftener far, with one. 
One chosen nymph to share his orison. 

Of late. none found such favour in his sight 
As the young Priestess ; and though, 'since that night 

2. 
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Wben the deatU-caveras echoed every tone 

Of the dire oatk that made her all his own, 

Th' Impostor, sure oC his. iofa^tuajte pn^e, 

Had, more than once, thrown off his^^ soul's disguise, 

And utter'd such uoheaxenly, monstwous things. 

As even across the desperate wande■ingi^ 

Of a weak intellect, whose>lain|> wa&ou^t, 

Threw startling shadowy of dismay and doubt ;^' 

Yet zeal, ambijtion, her treuuendous vow. 

The thought, still haunting her,, of that bright brow 

Whose blaze, as yet from mortal eye conceal'd. 

Would soon, proud tnumph I be to ksr reveal'd, 

To her alon^ ;-«^nd then the hope, most deac, 

Most wild of all, that her toaasgi*esaon hece 

Was but a passage through earth's grosser fire, 

From which the spirit would, at last aspire. 

Even purer than before,^-as perfumes rise 

Through flame and smoke, most welcome to the 

skies — 
And that when Azim*s fond, divine embrace 
Should circle her iA heaven, no darkening ti^ice 
Would on that bosom he once loved remain, 
But all be bright, be pure, be his again !— 
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Tbese were the wiMehng dreams, whose cursed deceit 
Had chainM her soul beneath the tempter's feet, 
And made her think even damniiig falsehood sweet. 
But now that Shape, which had appall'd her yiew. 
That Semblance— 6h how terrible, if true! — 
Which came across her frenzy's full career 
With shock of consdousncss, cold, deep, severe, 
As when, in n(Mrther» seas, at midni^t dark, 
An isle of ice encounters some swift bark, 
And startling all its wretches from their sleep, 
By one cold impulse hurls them to the deep ; — 
So came that shock not frenzy's self could bear, 
An4 waking up each long-liilFd image there, 
But cheek'd.her headlong soul, to sink it in despair I 

Wan and dejected, through the evening dusk, 
She now went slowly to that small kiosk, 
Whejre, pondering alone his impious schemes, 
MoKAiriiA waited her — too wrapt in dreams 
Of the faiiwripening future's rich success, 
To heed the sorrow, pale and spiritless. 
That sat upon his victim's downcast brow, 
Or mark how slow her step, how alter'd now 
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From the quick, ardent Priestess, whose light bound 
Came Uke a spirit's o'er th' unechoing ground, — 
From that wild Zeliga, whose every glance 
Was thrilling fire, whose every thought a trance I 

Upon his couch the Veil'd Mokanpta lay, 
While lamps around«-not such as lend their ray. 
Glimmering and cold, to those who nightly pray 
In holy KooM,'^ or Mecca's dim arcades, — 
But brilliant, soft, such lights as lovely maids 
Look loveliest in, shed their luxurious glow 
Upon his mystic Veil's white glittering flow. 
Beside him, 'stead of beads and books of prayer, 
Which the world fondly thought he mused on there, 
Stood Vases, fill'd with KiSHMEE'sf golden wine, 
And the red weepings of th^ Shiraz vine ; 
Of which his ourtain'd lips full many a draught 
Took zealously, as if each drop they quaff 'd, . 
Like Zemzem's Spring of Holiness, § had power 
To freshen the soul's virtues into flower ! 

*' The cities of Com (or Koom) and Cashan are foU of mosques, 
matisolemns, and sepulchres of the descendants of Ali, the Saints 
of Persia. — Chaedin. 

•f An Island in the Persian Gulf, celebrated for its white wine. 

i The miraculous well at Mecca ; so called, says Sale, from 
ihe murmuring of its waters. 
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And still he drank and ponder'd — nor could see 

Th' approaching maid, so de«p his reverie ; 

At length, with fiendish laugh, like that whiefa broke 

From Eblis at the Fall of Man, he spoke : — 

** Yes, ye yile race, for hell's amusement given, 

^' Too mean for earth, yet claiming kin with heaven r 

^* God's images, forsooth ! — such gods as he 

** Whom IifBiA serves, the monkey deity ; — * 

'^ Ye creatures of a br«atfa, proud things of day, 

** To whom, if Lucifer, as grandams say, 

*' Refused, though at the forfeit of Heaven's light, 

'* To bend in worship, Lucifer was right! — 

'^ Soon shall I plant this foot upon the neck 

** Of your foul race, and without fear or check, 

^^ Luxuriating in hate, avenge my shame, 

" My deep-felt, long-nursed loathing of man's name ! — 

^* Soon, at the head of myriads, blind and fierce 

'^ As hooded falcons, througl^he universe 

**• I'll sweep my darkening, desolating way, 

" Weak man my instrument, curst man my prey ! 

" Ye wise, ye learn'd, who grope your dull way on 
^' Ry the dim twinkling gleams of ages gone, 

* The god Hannaman. ^ 
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'' Like superstitious thieves, who diink the light' 
'* From dead MenV marrow gaMts tfaent best at 

ni|^t^^ — 
** Ye shall have honours — wealth, — ^yes, Sages, 3fes— 
^' I know, grave fools, your wisdom's notbiugness ; 
*•* Undazsled it ca» track yon starry sphere, 
^^ But a gilt stick, a bauble blinds it hare. 
^^ How I shall laugh, when tpumpetted along, 
'* Inlying speech,, and stiUmooe lying song, 
'' By' these leani'd slaves, the meanest of the throng; 
Their wits bought up, ^eir wisdom sbrtt&k so small, 
A sceptre's puny point can wield, it all ! 



it 



<< Ye too, believers of incredible creeds, 
<' Whose faith inshrines the monsters whicb it breeds ; 
<^ Who, bolder even than Nbmrod, think to rise 
<' By nonsense heap'd on nonsense to the skies ; 
^^ Ye shall have mi^les, aye, sound ones too, 
^^ Seen, heard, attested, every thing-— but true. 
^^ Your preaching zealots, too inspired to seek 
'^ One grace of meaning for the things they spe^ik ; 

* A kind of lantern formerly used by robbers, cidied the 
Hand of Glory, the candie for -which was made of the fat of a 
dead malefactor. This, however, was rather a western than 
an eastern superstition. 
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'^ Your wartyrs> ready to j(hed out theiv Uood 
'' Fas trutk tao>h«av«iily> to be aoderstood ; 
'^ And youp State Priests>. sole v«iuiievs of the lore 
^< That works saltation ;— *as on AviJs shore 
*' Where none 6u^ priests, are privileged toi tsade 
^^ In that best marUe o£ which Gods are made ;'^ — 
^^ They shall have mysUadks^^aye, preeioua stuff 
*• ' For knaviea to thrive hy-^inystejries enough ; 
^^ Dark, tangled docirines^ dark as fraud can weave, 
Which suapk vojtaries shall on trust receive. 
While craftier feign belief^ tiU they believe. 
" A Heaven too ye must have, ye lords of dust, — 
^' A splendid Paradise, — pure souls, ye must : 
'^ That Prophet ill sustains his holy caU, 
^' Who finds not Heavens to suit the tastes of all ; 
**' Houris for boys, ojnniscienee! for sages, 
^' And wings and glories, for all ranks afid ages. 
^* Vain things I-^aS: lust or vanity insfHres^ 
**' The Heaven of each is but what each desires, 
'*' .ind, soul or sense, whatever the object be, 
*^ Man would be man to all eternity ! 
^' So let him-^£BLis ! grant this crowning curse, 
^* But keep him what he is, no Hell w.ere worse." — 

* SniEs's A^a, toI. ii. p. 376. 
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<^ Oh my lost soul !" ei^claim'd the shuddering maid, 
Whose ears had drunk like poison all he said, — 
MoKANNA started— -not abash'd, afraid,— 
He knew no more of fear than one who dwells 
Beneadi the tropics knows of icicles ! 
But, in those dismal words that reach'd his ear, 
^* Oh my lost soul ! " there was a sound so drear, 
So like that roice, among the sinful dead. 
In which the legend o'er Hell's Gate is read, 
That, new as 'twas from her, whom nought could dim 

Or sink till now, it startled even him. 

• 

** Ha, my fair Priestess ! " — thus with ready wile, 
Th' Impostor turn'd to greet her^-< ^ thou, whose smile 
^^ Hath inspiration in its rosy beam 
^' Beyond th' Enthusiast's hope or Prophet's dream I 
^^ Light of the Faith ! who twinest religion*s zeal 
'^ So close with love's, men know not which they feel, 
^' Nor which to sigh for in their trance of heart, 
^^ The Heaven thou preachest or the Heaven thou art ! 
<^ What should I be without thee ? without thee 
" How dull w;ere power, how joyless victory ! 
'^ Though borne by angels, if that smile of thine 
^' Bless'd not my banner, 'twere but half divine. 
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^* But-^why so monmfdl, child? those eyes, that shone 

" All life fast night — what ! — is tteir glory gone ? 

<^ Come, come — ^this mom's fatigue hath made rtiem 

pale, 
^* They want rekindling — suns themselves would fail, * 
'' Did not their comets bring, as I to thee, 
*^ From Light's own fount supplies of brilliancy ! 
**• Thou' seest this cup— no juice of earth is here, 
<^ But the pure waters of that upper sphere, 
^^ Whose rills o'er ruby beds and topaz flow, 
<' Catching the gem's bright colour, as they go. 
^* Nightly my Genii come and fill these urns — 
" Nay, drink— in every drop life's essence burns ; 
" Twill make that soul all fire, those eyes all ligW- 
^' Come, come, I want t*hy loveliest smiles to-night : 
'* There is a youth — why start? — thou saw'st him then ; 
^^ Look'd he not nobly? such the god-like men 
" Thoult have to woo thee in the bowers above ; — 
^' Though hcj I fear, hath thoughts too stem for love, 
^^ Too ruled by that cold enemy of bliss 
*' The world calls Virtue — we must conquer this ;— 
^' Nay, shrink not, pretty sage ; 'tis not for thee 
*^ To scan the mazes of Heaven's mystery. 
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** The sted must pass'throuc^ ftrts ere it can yield 
*^ Fit instnunents for mi^ty hands to wield. 
** This very ni^t I mean to try the art - 
'^ Of powerful beanty on that warrior's heart. 
^' All that my Haram boasta of hloona andr wit, 
^' Of skill and charms, most rare andl exquisite, 
'* Shall tempt the boy ; — young Mirzala's Uue eyes, 
<* Whose sleepy Bd bke sndw on violets liea i 
^' Arouta's cheeks, warm as a spring-day siin, 
*^ And Kps diat, like the seal of SoiiOMeir, 
^' Have magie in their pressure ; Zeba's lute, 
'^ And Lilla's dancing feet, that gleam and shoot 
*^ Rapid and white as sea-birds o'er the deep I 
!p^ All shall combine iheiT witching potwera tn steep 
^^ My conrert's ^ttrit in that softening trance, 
' ' From which to Heaven is but the next advance ; 
'^ That glowing, yielding fusion of the breast, 
** On which Religion stamps her image best. 
** But hear me, Priestess I—though each nymjph of the^ 
'^ Hath some peculiar, practised power to please, 
^' Some glknce or step which, at the mirror tried, 
'* Fifst diarms hers^, then all the world beside ; 
^^ There still wants one, to make the victory sure, 
** One, who in every look joins every lure ; 
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Throuf^ w1k>m idl bcMit/s beam^ QOQQentcr'd pass, 
Daazling and warm, a» througbi love's bomiiig-ifjlass ; 
Whose genfle Bpe persuade witbont a word. 
Whose w<Nrds, even whea unmeaning, are adored, 
Like iBarticvlate breathings froui a Arine, 
Which oar boA takes for granted are divine ! 
Such is the nymph we want, all warmth and light, 
To crown the rich temptations o£ tQ»»ni|^t ; 
Such the i^ned endhkantreas that must be 
This hero's vanquisher, — and thou ait she ! " 



With her hands clasp'd, her lips apart and pale, 
The maid had stood, gazing upon the Veil 
From iriiicfa these words, like south-winds through a 

fence 
Of Kerzrah flowers, came fiU'd with pestilence : * 
So boldly uttered too I * as if all dread 
Of frowns from her, of viitaoiis, frowns, were fled, 
And the wretch felt assured that, once plunged in. 
Her woman's soul would know no pause in sin ! 

* '* It is commonly said in Persia, ^at if a man breathe in 
the hot sottth-wind, which in June or July passes over that 
flower (the Kentrth), it witt kill him.''— Tbbtbnot . 
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At first, though mate she listen'd, like a dream 
Seem'd all he said ; nor could her mind, whose beam 
As yet was weak, penetrate half his scheme. 
But when, at length, he utter'd ^^ Thou art she ! " 
All flashed at once, and, shrieking piteously, 
'' Oh not for worlds ! " she cried— «« Great God ! to 

whom 
*' I once knelt innocent, is this my doom ? 
^* Are all my dreams, my hopes of hearenly bliss, 
" My purity, my pride, then come to this, — 
** To live, the wanton of a fiend I to be 
'** The pander of his gailt-K>h infamy ! 
^* And sunk, myself, as low as hell can steep 
*^ In its' hot flood, drag others down as deep ! 
** Others? — ha! yes — that youth who came to-day — 
" Not him I loved-^not him — oh ! do but say, 
' ^ But swear to me this mouikent 'tis not he, 
'^ And I will serve, dark fiend ! will worship even thee !" 

^< Beware, young raving thing! — in time beware, 
<^ Nor utter what I cannot, must not bear 
" Even from thj- lips. Go— try thy lute, thy voice, 
<' The boy must feel their magic — I rejoice 
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'< To see those fires, no matter whence they rise, 

^^ Once more illuming my fair Priestess' eyes ^ 

'< And should the youth, whom soon those eyes shall 

warm, 
^^ Indeed resemble thy dead lover's form, 
'^ So much the happier wilt thou find thy doom, 
^^ As one warm lorer, full of life and bloom, 
^* Excels ten thousand cold ones in the tomb. 
" Nay, nay, no frowning, sweet ! those eyes were mead 
*' For love, not anger — I must be obey'd.** 



" Obeyed! — ^'tis well — yes, I deserve it all — 
^' On me, on me Heaven's vengeance cannot fall 
^^ Too heayily— but Azim, brave and true 
*' And beautiful — must he be ruin'd too ? 
^* Must he too, glorious as he is, be driven 
^^ A renegade like me from Love and Heavetf ? 
*' Lake- me ? — ^weak wretch, I wrong him — not like me ; 
<< No— he's all truth and strength and purity I 
^* Fill up your maddening hellt-cup to the brim, 
<^ Its witchery, fiends^ will have no charm for him. 
^' Let loose your glowing wantons from their bowers, 
'^ He loves, he loves, and can defy their powers ! 



<« 
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'' Wretch as I ma, ift his keut still I veigB 
*' Pur as whea im we met, withoBt a stain I 
^ Hio^gh nuB*d loil my memory, like a diarm 
^' Left by tbe dead, stiD keeps his sool frMB harm. 
'*(Ni! oerer let him knoir how deep the brow 
*< Be kisnTfl at partiag is didiOMMuM aow — 
Ne'er tdi. lum how ddwsed, how suk b she. 
Whom ODoe he loved — onoe I — wtitt loves dotiogly I 
«« Tlioa lavgh'st, tarmenlor,-- what !— tboalt brand 

my muBie? 
*''' Do, do— in Tain — bell not beUeve my shame — 
*^ He tiiinks me tme, that no«ght beneath God's sky 
<* Gould tempt or dange me, and— eo onoe thought I. 
^* But this is past— diovgh worse than death my lot, 
«' Than hell--'tis nothing, while he knows it not. 
'« Far off to some beni^ted Und 111 fly, 
^* Where sonbeam ne'er shall enter till I die ; 
** Where none will ask the lost one whence she came, 
** Bat I ijiay CMle and b3l without a name 1 
*^ And thou— curst man or fiend, whatever thou art, 
^* Who fonnd'st this burning plague-spot in my heart, 
** And spread'st it— oh, so quick I— through soul and^ 

frame 
^* With more than demon's art, till I became 
<i A loathi||g|Bta|, all pestilence, all flame I— 
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** If, when Fm gone " 

^' Hold, fearless maniac, hold, 
" Nor tempt my rage — by Heaven not half sol>old 
^' The puny bird that dares with teazing hum 
<^ Within the crocodttifs stretch'd jaws to OMoe ! * 
' ' And 90 thou'lt fly, forsooth ? — ^what I«^-give up all 
^^ Thy chaste dominion in t|ie Haram Hall, * 
'' Where now to Love «m1 now to Alla given, 
'^ Half mistress and half saint, thou hang'st as even 
'^ As doth ^di^a's tomb, 'twixt hell and heaven ! 
'^ Thoult fly ?-^as easily may reptiles run 
** The gaunt snake once hath fli'd his ejes i^n ; 
^^ As easily, when caught, the |n*ey may be 
^* Pluck'd from his loving folds, as &ou from me. 
*^ No, no, %s SM. — let good or ill betide, 
<« Thou'rt tttine UU death, till death MoukimA's bride ! 
«' Hast thou forgot thy oath ? "— 

At this dread word, 
The Biaid, whose spirit his rude taunts had stirr'd 
Thvomgh all its dqptks, and roused an anger diere, 
That burst and Jighten'd even through her despair I — 



* The ancient story concerning the Trochilas, or humming- 
hird, enleiiag with imtiaaity into the month of the crocodile, 
is finnly heliered at Java. — Baaaow's Cochinrchina, 
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Shrunk back, as if a blight were in the breath 
TiBit spoke that word, and staggered, pale as death. 
• 
^' Yes, my sworn Bride, let others seek in bowers 
'' Their bridal place — the charnel-rault was ours ! 
'^ Initead'^ scents and balms, for thee and me 
***Rose thft rich steams^of sweet mortality ; — 
'^ Gay, flickering death-lights shone while we were 

wed, 
^* And, for our guests, a row of goodly dead 
<' (Immortal spirits in their time no doubt), 
<< From reeking shrouds upon thd rite lodk'd out ! 
" That oath thou heards't more lips than thine repeat — 
" That cup— thou shudderest. Lady— was it sweet ? 
" That cup we pledged, the chamel'^ choicest wine, 
" Hath bound thee — aye — body and soul all mine ; 
" Bound thee by chains that, whether bless'jd or curst 
'* No matter now, not hell itself shall burst ! 
" Hen'ce, woman, to the Haram, and look gay, 
" Look wild, look — ^any thing but sad ; yet stay — 
** One moment more— rfirom what this night hath 

pass'd, 
'' I see thou know'st m?, ki^ow'st me well at last. 
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'^ Ha ! ha I and so, fond thing, thou thought'st all true, 

" And that I love mankind ! — ^I do, I do— 

*' As victims, love them ; as the sea-dog doats 

'' Upon the small, sweet fry that round him floats ; 

^' Or, as the Nile-bird loves the slime that gives 

'' That rank and venomous food on which she lives ! '*' 

^' And, now thou see'st my soul's angelic hue, 
" 'Tis time these yea/i/re^ were uncurtain'd too j — 
*' This brow, whose light — oh, rare celestial light ! 
" Hath been reserved to bless thy favour'd sight ; 
<< These dazzling eyes, before whose shrouded migiit 
" Thou'st seen immortal Man kneel down and quake — 
** Would that they were Heaven's lightnings for his 

sake ! 
'^ But turn and look — then wonder, if thou wilt, 
^< That I should hate, should take revenge, by guilt, 
*' Upon the hand, whose mischief or whose mirth 
** Sent me thus maim'd and monstrous upon earth ;' 
*' And on that race who, though more vile they be 
^* Than mowing apes, are demi-gods to me I 

* Circiun easdem ripas ^ili, viz.) ales est Ibis. £a serpen- 
tiiun populatar ova, gratissimamqae ex his escam nidis suis 
refeit.— Soluvs. 

VOL. I. 5 ' ' 
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<< Here— judge if HeUy with all its power to damn, 
<< Can add one curse to the foul thing I am ! ** — 

He raised his veil — the Blaid toi^u'd slowly round, 
Looked at him«-"diriek*d-<*aiid sunk upon the ground 1 
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On ttieir arrival, next ntght, at the place of en- 
campment, they were surprised aihd delighted to 
find the groves all rotind illuminated ; some ar- 
tists of Tamtcheou having been sent on pre- 
viously for the purpose. On each side of the green 
alley, which led to the Royal Pavilion, artificial 
sceneries of bamboo-work were erected, repre- 
senting arches, minarets, and towers, from which 
hung thousands of silken lanterns, painted by^the 
most delicate pencils of Canton. Nothing could 
be more beautiful than the . leaves of the mango- 
trees and acacias, shining in the light of the bam- 
boo scenery, which shed a lustre round as soft as 
that of the nights of Peristan. 

Lalla Rookh, however, who was too much oc- 
cupied by the sad story of Zelica and her lover, 
to give a thought to any thing else, except, per- 
haps, him who related it, hurried on through 
this scene of splendour to her pavilion, — greatly 
to the mortificatioa of the poor artists of Yam- 
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tdbieomy — and wss €ollow«d with equal rapidity 
l»j tbe Gvcat Cbamberiaim, coising, as he went, 
that aacieBt MaBdaiin, whose parental anxiety in 
lightly mp the shores of the lake, where his be- 
lonred dafhtw had wandered and been lost, was 
the oiigin of these Cintastic Chinese illnminations. 
Without a nooMnt's dday yonng Feeamobz was 
introduced, and Famjlossv, who could neTer make 
up his mind as to the merits of a poet, till he 
knew the religious sect to which he belonged, was 
about to ask him whether he was a Shia or a 
Sooni, when Ljlll4 Rookb impatiently clapped her 
hands for silence, and the youth, being seated 
upon the musnud near her, proceeded : — 
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Prepare thy soul, young Azim I — thou hast braTed. 
The bands of Greece, still mighty though enslayed ; 
Hast foced her phalanx, arm'd with all its fame, 
Her Macedonian pikes and globes of flame ; 
All this hast fronted, with firm heart and brow, 
But a more perilous trial waits thee now^ — 
Woman's bright eyes, a dazzling host of eyes 
From every land where woman smiles or ^ighs ; 
Of every hue, as Love may chance to raise 
His black or azure banner in their blaze ; 
And each sweet mode of warfare, from the flash 
That lightens boldly through the shadowy lash, 
To the sly, stealing splendors, almost hid. 
Like swords half-sheathed, beneath the downcast lid. 
Such, Azof, is the lovely, luminous host 
Now led against thee ; and^ let conquerors boast 
Their fields of fame, he who in virtue arms 
A young, warm spirit against beauty's charms. 
Who feels her brightness, yet defies her thrall, 
Is the best^ bravest conqueror of them all. 
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Now, through the Haram chambers^ inoviag lights 
And busy shapes proclaim the toilet's rites ;«- 
From room to room the ready handmaids hie, 
Some skill'd to wreathe the turban tastefully. 
Or hang the veil, in negUgence oi shade, 
0*er tbe warm blushes of the vouthfnl maiii, . 
Wb», if between the folds. b«ft one eye slume. 
Like Seba's Queen could Yanqaish with iImiI one s-^^ 
While some bring leaves of Henna, to imbue 
The fingers^ ends with a bright roseate hQe,t 
So bright, that in the mirror's depUi they scan 
Like tips of coral branches in the stream ; 
And others mix the Kohol's jetty dye, 
To give that long, dark languish to the eye, § 
Which makes the maids, whom kings are proud to cull 
From fair Circassia's vaks, so beantifal. 

All IS in motion ; rings and plumes and pearls 
Are shining every where :*-some younger girls 

* " Thou hast ravished my heart with one of thine cye»." — 
«S*o/. Sorng, 

•(• ** They tinged the ends of her Qugers scarlet with Henna, 
so that they resembled branches of coral." — Story of Prince 
Fuitun in Bakmdanush. 

J '* The women blacken the inside of their eye>-lids with a 
^wder named the black Kohol.** — AussEi.. 
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Are gone by moonlight to the garden beds, 
To gather fresh, cool chaplets for their heads ; 
Gay creatares! sweet, though mournfal 'tis to see 
How each prefers a garland from that tree 
Which brings to mind her childliood's innocent 

And the dear fieids and friendships far away. 
The maid of Iimu, blest again to hold 
In her fall lap the Gfaampac's leaves of gold,'*' 
Thinks of the tiaae when, by the Ganges' flood, 
Her littk play-mates scattered many a bud 
Upon her long black hair, with glossy gleam 
Just drippitig from the consecrated stream ; 
While the young Arab, haunted by the smell 
Of her own mountain flowers^ as by a spell, — 
The sweet Elcaya,'!' and that courteous tree 
Which bows to all who seek its canopy — $ 

* " The appearance of the blossoms of the gold-coloured 
Campac on die black hair of the Indian women, has supplied 
the Sanscrit poela with many elegant allnsions.** — See Asiatic 
Regearchet, toI. it. 

^ A tree fiunons £ot its perfume, and common on (he hills 
of Yemen. — Niebuha. 

$ Of th« genus mimosa, ** which droops ru branches when- 
ewfr any person approaches it, Mtming as if it saluted those 
who retire ander its ah«de.^--JliiBvaai. 
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SeeSj call'd up round her by these magic scenls. 
The well, the camels, and her father's tents ; 
Sighs for the home she left with little pain, 
And wishes even its sorrows back again ! 

Meanwhile, through vast illuminated, halls, 
Silent and bright, where nothing but the falls 
Of fragrant waters, gushing with cool sound 
From many a jasper fount, is heard around. 
Young AziM roams bewildered, — ^nor can guesis 
What means this maze of light and lonieliniess. 
Here the way leads, o*er tessellated floors 
Or mats of Cairo, through long corridors, 
Where, ranged in cassolets and silver urns, 
Sweet wood of aloe or of sandal bums ; 
And spicy rods, such as illume at night 
The bowers of Tibet, * send forth odorous light. 
Like Peris' wands, when pointing out the road 
For some pure Spirit to its blest abode ! — 
And h^re, at once, the glittering saloon 
Bursts on his sight, boundless and bright as noon ; 

* ** CioTet are a principal ingredient in the composition of 
the perfumed rods, which men of rank keep constantly bom- 
ing in their presence.^ — Tu ansa's Tibet* 
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Where, in the midst, reflecting back the rays 
In broken rainbows, a fresh fountain plays 
High as th* enamelFd cupola, which towers 
All rich with arabesques of gold and flowers : 
And the mosaic floor beneath shines through 
The sprinkling of that fountain's silvery dew, 
Like the wet, glistening shells, of every dye, 
That on the margin of the Red Sea lie. 

Here too he traces the kind visi tings 
Of woman's love, in those fair, living things 
Of land and wave, whose fate — in bondage thrown 
For their weak loveliness— is like her own ! 
Oh one side, gleaming with a sudden grace 
Through water, brilliant as the crystal vase 
In which it undulates, small fishes shine. 
Like golden ingots from a fairy mine;^ — 
While, on the other, latticed lightly in 
With odoriferous woods of CoMORipr,* 
Each brilliant bird that wings the air is seen ; — 
Gay, sparkling loories, such as gleam between 

* " C'est d'oii Tient le bois d'aloes, que les Arabes appellent 
Ond Comari, et celni da sandal, <)iu s^j tronre en grande qaan» 

tit^.**— -D'Heabelot. 

3, 
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The criinsou blossoms of the coral tree ^ 

In the warm isles of India's sunny sea : 

Mecca's bine sacred pigeon, f ^od the thrush 

Of HindostaQ,$ whose holy warblings gush, 

At evenings from the tall pagoda's top ; — 

Those golden birds that, in the spice time, drop 

About the gardens, drunk with that sweet food 

Whose scent hath lured them o'er the summer flood ; * 

And those that under Araby's soft sun 

Build th^ir high nests of budding cinnamon ; — f f 

In short, all rare and be^uiteous things, tliat fly 

Through the pure element, here calmly lie 

Sleeping in light, like the green birds §§ that dwell 

In Eden's radiant fields of a^hodel I 

* " Thousands of variegated loories visit the coral trees." — 
Baaaow. 

•}• ** In Mecca there are quantities of blue pigeons, which 
none will affright or abuse, much less kin.** — Pitt's j4ccottnt 
of the MahomettinSm 

J ** The Pagoda Thrush is esteemed among the first choristers 
of India. It sits perched on the sacred pagodas, and from 
thence delivers its melodious song.'' — ^EUnAUT^ s Mindostan. 

** Birds of Paradise, which, at the nutmeg season, come in 
flights ftt>m the sonthcm isles to India; amd *' the tifengtk of 
•the nutmeg,'* says Taternier, ** so intoxicates them tliat they 
fall detti drusk to the earth.'' 

■^ ** That bird which livetb in Arabia, and buildeth its 
nest with cinnamon." — Brown's f^ulgar Errors, 

^§ '* The spirits of the martyrs will be lodged in the Crops of 
green birds."*— GxBlOii, vol. ix. p. 4^1. 
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So on, through scenes ^ast all imaginiog, — 
More like the luxuries of that impiotts King, * 
Whom Death's dark Angel, with his lightning torleh, 
Struck down and blasted even in pleasure's porch, 
Than'the pure dwelling of a Prophet, sent, 
Arm'd with Heaven's sword, for man's enfranchisement- 
Young AziM wandered, looking sternly round, 
His simple garb and wat-boo^ clanking sound 
Rut ill according with the pomp and grace 
And silent lull of tliat voluptuous place I 

*^ Is this then," thought the youth, ^^ is this the way 
'* To free man's spirit from the deadeniing sway 
*' Of worldly sloth? — to teach him, while he lives, 
^^ To know no bliss but that which virtue gives, 
*^ And when he dies, to leave his lofty name 
^^ A light, a land-mark on the clifls of fame ? 
^^ It was not 90f land of the generous thought 
^^ And daring deed I thy gpd-tike sages taught ; 
*'^ It was not thus, in bowers of wanton ease, 
*^ Thy Freedom nursed her sacred energies ; 

* Sbedad, wBo made the delicious gardens of Irim, in 7mi- 
tatioQ of ParsMKst, and was destroyed by lightning ilie first 
Im atteoqpttfd to «nt«r them. 
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■ 

'' Oil ! not beneath th' enfeebling, withering glow 
'^ Of such dull luxury did those myrtles grow, 
♦* With which she wreathed her sword, when she 

would dare 
'' Immortal deeds ; but in the bracing air 
*' Of toil, — of temperance, — of that high, rare, 
'^ Etherial virtue, which alone can breathe 
'^ Life, health, and lustre into Freedom's wreath I 
" Who — ^that surveys this span of earth we press^ 
^^ This speck of life in time'^s great wilderness, 
'' This narrow isthmus 'twixt two boundless seas, 
** The past, the future, two eternities ! — 
'* Would sully the bright spot or leave it bare, 
^' When he might build him a proud temple there, 
'' A name that long shall hallow all its space, 
" And be each purer soul's high resting-place ? 
^^ But no — it cannot be, that one, whom God 
'* Has sent to break the wizard Falsehood's rod, — 
" A Prophet of the Truth, whose mission draws 
^< Its rights from Heaven, should thus profane his cause 
'* With the world's vulgar pomps ; — no, no— I see — 
" He thinks me weak — this glare of luxury 
'< Is but to tempt, to try the eaglet gaze 
'* Of^my young soul ;^-^hine on, 'twill stand the blaze!'* 
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So thought the youth ; — but, even while he defied 
This witching scene, he felt its witchery glide 
Through every sense. The perfume breathing round 
Like a pervading spirit ; — the sfill sound 
Of falling waters, lulling as the song 
Of Indian bees at sunset, when they throng 
Around the fragrant Niliga, and deep 
In its blue blossoms hum themselves to sleep I * 
And music too — dear music ! that can touch 
Beyond all else the soul that loves it much — 
Now heard far off, so far as but to seem 
Like the faint, exquisite music of a dream ; — 
All was too much for him, too full of bliss : 
The heart could nothing feel, that felt not this. 
Soften'd, he sunk upon a couch and gave 
His soul up to sweet thoughts, like wave on wave 
Succeeding in smooth seas, when storms are laid ; — 
He thought of Zelica, his own dear maid. 
And of the time when, full of blissful sighs, 
They sat and looVd into each other's eyes. 
Silent and happy — as if God had given 
Nought else worth looking at on this side heaven ! 

* " My Pandits assure me that the plant before us (theNili(^) 
is their Sephalica, thus named because the bees are supposed 
to sleep on its blossoms.'^— Si a W. Jones. 
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'* Oh my loved mistress ! wliose enchantments still 
'^ Are with me, round me, wander wbere I will — 
'^ It is for tbee, for thee alone I seek 
^* The paths of glory — to light up thy cheek 
*< With warm approval — in that gentle look, 
*** To read my praise, as in an angel's book, 
'* And think all toils rewarded, when from thee 
*^ I gain a smile, worth immortality ! 
** How shall I bear the moment, when restored 
*^ To that young heart where I alone am Lord^ 
'^ Though of such bliss unworthy, — since the best 
'^ Alone deserve to be the happiest! — 
** When from those lips, unbreathed upon for years, 
^* I shall again kiss off the soulr-felt tears, 
'' And find those tears warm as when last they started, 
'^ Those sacred kisses pure as when we parted ! 
*^ Oh my own life!-— why should a single day, 
^* A moment keep me from those arms away ?" 

While thus he thinks, still nearer on the breeie 
Come those delicious, dream-like harmonies, 
Each note of which but adds new, downy Unks 
To the soft chain in which his spirit sinks. 
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He turns him tow'rd the sound, and, far away 

Through a long vista, sparkling with the phiy 

Of countless lampSy^^like the rich track which Day 

Leaves on the waters, when he sinks from us ; 

So long the path, its light so tremulous ; — 

He sees a group of female forms advance. 

Some chain'd tisgether in the mazy dance 

By fetters, forged in the green sunny bowers, 

As they were captives to the King of Flowers ; — 

And some disporting round, unlink'd and free, 

Who seem'd to mock their sisters' slavery. 

And round and round them still, in wheeling flight, 

Went, like gay moths about a lamp at night ; 

While others waked, as gracefully along 

Their feet kept time, the very soul of song 

From psaltery, pipe, and lutes of heavenly thrill. 

Or tlieir own youthful vmces, heavenlier still I 

And now they come, now pass before his eye, » 

Forms sudi as Nature moulds, when shie would vie 

With Fancy's pencil, and gave birth to things 

Lovely beyond its fairest pitturin{^ ! 

Awhile they dance before him, then divide, 

Bi^eaking^ like rosy clouds at evei^tide 
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Around the rich payilion of the sun, — 
Till silently dispersing, one by one, 
Through many a path that firom the chamber leads 
To gardens, terraces, and moonlight meads, 
Their distant laughter comes upon the wind. 
And but one trembling nymph remains behind, — 
Beck'ning them back in vain, for they are gone. 
And she is left in all that light alone ; 
No veil to curtain o'er her beauteous brow. 
In its young bashfulness more beauteous now ; 
But a light, golden chain-work round her hair. 
Such as the maids of Tezd and Shiraz wear, 
From which, on either side, gracefully hung 
A golden amulet, in th' Arab tongue. 
Engraven o'er with some immortal line 
From holy writ, or bard scarce less divine ; 
While her left hand^ as shrinkingly she stood, 
. Held a small lute of gold and sandal- wood, 

Which once or twice she touch'd with hurried strain, 

Then took her trembling fingers off again. 

But when at length a timid glance she stole 

At AziM, the sweet gravity of soul 

She saw through all his features calm'd her fear. 

And, like a half-tamed antelope, more near, 
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Though shrinking still, she came ; — then sat her down 

Upon a musnud's'^ edge, and, bolder grown, 

In the pathetic mode of Isfahan f 

Touch'd a preluding strain, and thus began :— • 

There's a bower of roses by Beitdemeer'sS stream. 
And the nightingale sings round it all the day long ; 

In the time of my childhood 'twas like a sweet dream, 
To sit in the roses and hear the bird's song. 

That bower and its music I never forget. 

But oft when alone, in the bloom of the year, 

I think — is the nightingale singing there yet ? 
Are the roses still bright by the calm Beitdemeer ? 

No, the roses soon wither'd that hung o'er the wave. 
But some blossoms were gathered, while freshly Jhey 
shone. 

And a dew was distill'd from their flowers, that gave 
All the fragrance of summer, when summer was gone. 

* Mnsnuds are cushioned seats, usually reserved for persons 
of distinction. 

f The Persians, like the ancient Greeks, call their musical 
modes or Perdas l>y the names of different countries or cities, 
as the mode of Isfahan, the mode of Irak, etc. 

J A river which floWs near the ruins of Chilminar. 
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Thus menory dfaws froai delight, ere it dies, 
An essence thai iifeathes o£ it many a year"; 

Thus bright to my soul, as 'twas then to my eyes. 
Is that bower on the banks of the cahn Bfiif demeer ! 



*' Poor maiden I ** thought the youth, ^* if thou wert 

sent. 
With thy soil lute and beauty's blandishment, 
To wake unholy wishes in this heart. 
Or tempt its truth, thou little know'st the art. 
For though thy Up should sweetly counsel wrong. 
Those vestal eyes would disavow its song. 
But thou hast breathed such purity, thy lay 
Returns so fondly to youth's virtuous day, 
And leads thy soul — if e'er it wander'd thence — 
So gently back to its first innocence. 
That I would sooner stop the unchain'd dove. 
When swift returning to its home of love, 
And rotmd its snowy wing new fetters twine. 
Than turn from virtue one pure wish of thine 4 " 



Scarce had this feeling pais'd, when, sparkling through 
The gently-open'd curtains of light blue 
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That veiVd the breeiry catement, couidess eyes, 
Peeping like stars through tlie blue eTening skies, 
Looked hmghing tn, as if to mock the pair 
That sat so still and mdancholy there — 
And now the cartains fly apart^ and in 
From the cool air, 'mid showers of jessamine 
Which those without fling after theni in play, 
Two lightsome maidens spring, lightsome as they 
Who lire in the air on odours, and around 
The bright saloon, scarce conscious of the ground. 
Chase one another, in a rarying dance 
Of mirth and languor, coyness and adranoe, 
Too eloquently, like lovers warm pursuit i 
While she, who sung so gently to the lute 
Her dream of home, steals timidly away, ' 

Shrinking as violets do in summer's ray,-— 
But takes with her from Azim's heart that sigh 
We sometimes give to forms that pass us by 
In the world's crowd, too lovely to remain. 
Creatures of light we never see again ! 

Around the white necks of the nymphs who danced 
Hung carcanets of orient gems, that glanced 
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More brilliant than the sea-glass glittering o*er 

The hills of crystal on the Caspian shore ; * 

While from their long, dark tresses, in a fall 

Of curls descending, bells as musical 

As those that, on the golden-shafted trees . 

Of Eden, shake in the Eternal Breeze, f 

Rung round their steps, at every bound more sweet, 

As 'twere th' extatic language of their feet ! . 

At length the chase was o'er, and they stood wreathed 

Within each other's arms ; while soft there breathed 

Through the cool casement, mingled with the sighs 

Of moonlight flowers, music that seem'd to rise 

From some still lake, so liquidly it rose ; 

And, as it swell'd again at each faint close. 

The ear could track, through all that maze of chords 

And young sweet voices, these impassioned words : — 



^ *' To the north of us (on the coast of the Caspian, ncnr 
Badku) was a mountain which sparkled like diamonds, arising 
from the sea-glass and crystals, with which it ahounds.** — 
Journey of the Russian Ambassador to Persia, I'jifi^ 

"f ^* To which will be added the sound of the bells, hang- 
ing on the trees, which will be put in motion by the wind 
proceeding firom the throne of God, as often as the blessed 
wish for music .^—>Sale. 
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A Spirit there is, whose fragrant sigh 
Is burning now through earth and air ; 

Where cheeks are blushing, the Spirit is nigh, 
Where lips are meeting, the Spirit is there ! 

His breath is the soul of flowers like these, 
And his floating eyes — oh ! tkey resemble 

filue water-lilies,*^ when the breeze 

Is making the stream around them tremble ! 

Hail to thee, hail to thee, kindling power ! 

Spirit of Love, Spirit of Bliss I 
Thy holiest time is the moonlight hour, 

And there never was moonlight so sweet as this. 

By the fair and brave, ' 

Who blushing unite, 
Like the sun and wave. 

When they meet at night ! 

By the tear that shows 

When passion is nigh, 
As the rain-drop flows 

From the heat of the sky ! 

* The blue lotoi, which grows in Caihinere and in Pertia. 
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By the first love-beat 
Of the youthful heart. 

By the Mass to meet, 
And die pain, to {Mrt I 

By all that thou hast 

To mortals given. 
Which— oh ! could it last. 

This earth were heaven ! 



We call thee hither, entrancing Power ! 

Spirit of Love ! Spirit of Bliss I 
Thy holiest time is the moonlight hour, 

And there never was moonlight so sweet as tins. 



Impatient of a scene, whose luxuries stole, 
Spite of himself, too deep into his soul, 
And where, midst all that the young heart loves most, 
Flowers, music, smiles, to yield was to be lost, 
The youth had started up, and turn'd away 
From the light nymphs and their luxurious lay, 
To muse upon the pictures that hung round, — 
Bright images, that spoke without a sound. 
And views, Uke vistas into fairy ground. 
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But here again new spells came o'er his sense ; — 
All that the pencil's mute omnipotence 
Could call up into life, of soft aud fair, 
Of fond and passionate, was i^owing therc : 
Nor yet too warm, buit toueh'd with that fine art 
Which paints of pleasure but the purer part ; 
Which knows eyen Beauty when balf-veil'd is best, 
Like her own radiant planet of the west. 
Whose orb when half retired looks loveliest ! 
There hung the history of the Genii-King^ 
Traced through each gay, voluptuous wandering 
With her from Saba's bowers, in whose bright eyes 
He read that to be blest is to be wise ; — * 
Here fond Zuleula f woos with open arms 
The Hebrew boy, who flies from her young charms, 
Yet, flying, turns to gaze, and, half undone, 
Wishes that Heaven and she could both be won I 
And here Mohammed, born for love and guile, 
Forgets the Koran in his Mart's smile ; — 

* For the loves of King Solomon (who wa» nipposed to pre- 
side oyer the whole race of Genii ), with Balkis, the Queen of 
Sheba or Saba, see D'Herbelot, and the jyotes on the Koran, 
chap. a. 

t The wife of Poliphar. thus named hy the Orientals. Her 
Adventure with the Patriarch Joseph is the subject of many of 
their poema and romances. 
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» 

Then beckons some kind angel from above 
With a new text to consecrate their love ! * 

With rapid step, yet pleased and lingering eye. 
Did the youth pass these pictured stories by, 
And hastened to a casement, where the light 
Of the calm moon came in, and freshly bright 
The fields without were seen, sleeping as still 
As if DO life remain'd in breeze or rill. 
Here paused he, while the music, now less near. 
Breathed with a holier language on his ear, 
As though the distance, and that heavenly ray 
Through which the sounds came floating, took away 
All that had been too earthly in the lay. 
Oh ! could he listen to such sounds, unmoved. 
And by that light — nor dream of her he loved ? 
Dream on, unconscious boy ! while yet thou may'st ; 
'Tis the last bliss thy soul shall ever taste. 
Clasp yet awhile her image to thy heart, 
Ere all the light, that made it dear, depart. 
Think of her smiles as when thou saw'st them last, 
Clear, beautiful^ by nought of earth o'ercast ; 

* The particulars of Mahomet's amour with Mary, ihe Coptic 
girl, in justification of which he added a new chapter to the 
Koran, may be found in Gagnier's Notes upon Ahuyeda, 
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Recal ber tears, to thee at parting given, 
Pure as they weep, i/* angels wieep, in heavea! 
Think in her own still bower she waits thee now. 
With the same glow of heart and bloom of brow, 
Yet shrined in solitude — thine all, thine only, 
Like the one star above thee, bright and lonely ! 
Oh, that a dream so sweet, so long enjoy'd, 
Should be so sadly, cruelly destroyed I 

The song is hush'd, the laughing nymphs are flown, 
And he is left, musing of bliss, alone ;— 
Alone ? — no, not alone — that heavy sigh. 
That sob of grief, which broke from some one nigli — 
Whose could it be ? — alas ! is misery found 
Here, even here, on this enchanted ground ? 
He turns, and sees a female iform, close veil'd. 
Leaning, as if both heart and strength had fail'd. 
Against a pillar near ;--not glittering o'er 
With gems and wreaths, such as the others wore. 
But in that deep blue, melancholy dress, * 
Bokhara's maidens wear in mindfulness 
Of friends or kiadred, dead or far away \ — 
And such as Zelica had on that day 

* " ]>ecp blue is their mourning colour."— Haw way. 
VOL. 1. • 4 
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He left her, — when, with heart too full to speak, 
He took away her last warm tears upon his cheek. 

A strange emotion stirs within him, — more 
Than mere compassion ever waked hefore ; — 
Unconsciously he opes his arms, while she 
Springs forward, as with life's last enei|;y. 
But, swooning in that one convulsive bound, 
Sinks, ere she reach his arms, upon the ground ;— 
Her veil falls off — her faint hands clasp his knees — 
'Tis she herself! — 'tis Zeuca he sees ! 
But, ah, so pale, so changed-^none but a loyer 
Could in that wreck of beauty's shrine discover 
The once adored divinity ! even he 
Stood for some moments mute, and doubtingly 
Put back the ringlets from her brow, and gazed 
Upon those lids, where once such histre blazed, 
Ere he could think she was indeed his own. 
Own darling maid, whom he so long had known 
In joy and s6rrow, beautifid in both ; 
Who, even when grief was heaviest--*-when loth 
He left her for the wars^-in that wwnX hour 
Sat in her sorrow like the sweet night-flower, ^ 

9 

* The sorrowful nyctknthes, which hq^ns to spread iu rich 
odour after sun-aet. 
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When cUikness brings its weeping glorieti out, 
And spreads its sighs like frankincense about ! 

^' Look up, my Zeliga— one moment show 
'^ Those gentle eyes .to. me, that I may know 
^' Thy life, thy loveliness is not aU gone^ 
^' But there J at. least, shines as it ever shone. 
'^ Gome^ look upon thy Azim— -one dear glance, 
'^ Like those of old, were heaven! whatever chance 
'^ Hath brought -thee here, oh I 'twas a blessed one! 
" There— my sweet lids-nrthey move— that kiss hath run 
^^ Like the first shoot of life through every vein, 
'^ And now I clasp her, mine, all mine again ! 
" Oh the delight — ^now, in this very hour, 
^^ When, had the whole rich world been in my power, 
^' I should have singled out thee, only thee, 
" From the whole world's collected treasury — . 
*' To have thee here-r~to hang thus fondly o*er 
*< My own best, purest Zsuca onice more ! " — 

It was indeed the touch of those loved lips 
Upon her eyes that chased their short edipse, 
And, gradual as the snow, at heaven's breath, 
Melts o£f and shows the azure flowers beneath, 
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Her lids unclosed, and the bright eyes were seen 
Gazing on his, — not as they late had- been, 
Quick, restless, wild, but mournfully serene ; 
As if to lie, even for that tranced minute, 
So near his heart, had consolation in it ; 
And thus to wake in his beloved caress 
Took from her soul one half its wretchedness. 
But when she heard him call her good and pure. 
Oh 'twas too much — too dreadful to endure ! 
Shuddering she broke away from his embrace, 
And, hiding with both hands her guilty face, 
Said, in a tone whose anguish would have riven 
A heart of very marble, *' pure ! — oh Heaven." — 

That tone — those looks so changed — the withering 
bUght, 
That sin and sorrow leave where'er they light — 
The dead despondency of those sunk eyes. 
Where once, had he thus met her by surprise. 
He would have seen himself, too happy boy. 
Reflected in a thousand lights of joy ; 
And then the place , that bright unholy place, 
Where vice lay hid beneath each winning gi-ace 
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And charm of luxury, as the viper weaves 

Its wily coveriog of sweet balsam-leaves ; — * 

All struck upon his heart, sudden and cold 

As death itself ;— it needs not to be told — 

No, no — he sees it all, plain as the brand 

Of burning shame can mark — whate'er the hand 

That could from heaven and him such brightness sever ^ 

'Tis done — to heaven and him she's lost for ever ! 

It was a dreadful moment ; not the tears. 

The lingering, lasting misery of years 

Could match that minute's anguish — all the worst 

Of sorrow's elements in that dark burst 

Broke o'er his soul, and, with one crash of fate, 

Laid the whole hopes of his life desolate ! 

^' Oh ! curse me not," she cried, as wild lie toss'd 
His desperate hand tow'rds heaven — *' though I am lost. 

Think not that guilt, that falsehood made me fall, 
' No, no — 'twas gi'ief , 'twas madness did it all I , 
Nay, doubt me not — though all thy love hath ceased — 
I know it hath — yet, yet believe, at least, 






* " Concerning the yipers, which Pliny says were frec^uent 
among the balsam-trees,! made very particular inquiry ^ sereral 
wene brought me alive, both to Tambo and Jidda."— Brock. 
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'* That every spark of reason's Itgbt must be 

" Quenched in this brain, ere I could stray from thee I 

" They told me thou wert dead — ^why, Azim, why 

'* Did we not, both of us, thftt instant die 

" When we were parted ? — oh I could*st thou but know 

** With what a Jieep devotedness of woe 

'* I wept thy absence — o'er and o'er again 

^^ Thinking of thee, still thee, till thought grew pain, 

^' And memory, like a drop that, night and day, 

*' Falls cold and ceaseless, wore my heart away ! 

^* Didst thou but know how pale I sat at home, 

'* My eyes still turn'd the way thou wert to come, 

'^ And, all the long, long night of hope and fear, 

" Thy voice and step still sound jng in my ear — 

*' Oh God ! thou would'st not wonder that, at last^ 

" When every hope was all at once o*«rcast, 

<' When I heard frightful voices round me say 

** Azim is dead I — this wretched brain gave way, 

^' And I became a wreck, at random driven, . 

" Without one glimpse of reason or of Heaven — 

'* All wild — and even this quenchless love within 

" Turn'd to foul fires to light me into sin I 

'* Thou pitiest me — I knew thou would'st — that sky 

*' Hath nought beneath it half so lorn as I. 
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*f The fiend, who lared me hither — hist ! come near, 

*' Or thou too, thqu art lost, if he should hear — 

^^ Told me such things— ^oh ! with such devilish art, 

" As would have ruiu'd even a holier heart — 

^' Of thee, and of thlit ever^radiant sphere, 

^' Where blessM at lengtii, if I but served him here, 

^* I should for ever live, in thy dear sight, 

**• And drink from those pure eyes eternal light ! 

'* Think, think how lo^t, hotvr madden'd I must be, 

^^ To hope that gililt could lead to God or thee ! 

'* Thou weep'st for me — do, weep — oh! that I durst 

'* Kiss off that tear ! but, no — these lips are curst, 

^' They must not touch thee; one divine caress, 

^* One blessed moment of fbrgetfulness 

**' Fve had within, those arms^ and that shall lie, 

^' Shrined in my soul's deef) memory till I die ! 

** The last of joy's last relics here below, 

** The one sweet drop, in all this waste of woe, 

^' My heart has treasured from affection's spring, 

'^ To soothe and cool its deadly withering ! 

*' But thou — yes, thou must go — for ever go ; 

" This place is not for thee — for thee ! oh no, 

" Did I but tell thee half, thy tortured brain 

'^ Would bum like mine, and mitie gp. wild again I 
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*.* Enough that Guilt reigns here — that hearts, once 

good, 
" Now tainted, chiLl'd, and broken, are his food. — 
'* Enough, that we are parted-^that there rolls 
'^ A flood of headlong fate between our souls, 
^' Whose darkness severs me as wide from thee 
" As hell from heaven, to all eternity ! " — 

^^ ZeIica ! Zelica ! *' the ^outh exclaimM, 
In all the tortures of a mind inflanled 
Almost to madness — *'*■ by that sacred Heaven, 
** Where yet, if prayers can move, thou*U be forgiven, 
^' As thou art here — here, in this writhing heart, 
'^ All sinful, wild, and ruin'd as thou art ! 
^^ By the remembrance of our once pure love, 
'^ Which, like a church-yard light, still bums above 
^' The grave of our lost souls — ^^which guilt in thee 
*' Cannot extinguish, nor despair in me ! 
" I do conjure, implore thee to fly hence — 
** If thou hast yet one spark of innocence^ 

** Fly with me from this place^ " 

** With thee ! oh bliss, 
'* 'Tis worth whole years of torment to hear this. 

I take the lost one with thee? — let her rove 
dear side, as in those days of love, 
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* ', When we were both so happy, both so pure — 

** Too heavenly dream ! if there's on earth a cure 

'^ For the sunk heart, 'tis this— -day after day 

" To be the blest companion of thy way ! — 

" To hear thy angel eloquence — to see 

^' Those virtuous eyes for ever tum'd on me ; 

'' And in their light, re-chasten'd silently, 

'* Like the stain'd web that whitens in the sun, 

^* Grow pure by being purely shone upon ! 

** And thou wilt pray for me — I know thou wilt — 

'' At the dim. vesper hour, when thoughts of guilt 

" Gome heaviest o er the heart, thou'lt lift thine eyes, 
^' Full of sweet tears, unto the darkening skies, 
'' And plead for me with Heaven, till 1 can dare 
'' To fix my own weak, sinful glances there ; 
** Till the good angels, when they see me cling 
** For ever near thee, pale and sorrowing, 
'' Shall for thy sake pronounce my soul forgiven, 
'* And bid thee take thy weeping slave to heaven ! 
** Oh yes, ITl fly with thee " 

Scarce had she said 
These breathless words, w&en a voice, deep and dread 
As that of MoifKER, waking up the dead 

4- 
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From their first sleep— so startling 'twas to both — 
Rung through the casement near, *'*• Thy oath ! thy 

oath ! •* 
Oh Heaven, the ghastliness of that Maid's look ! — 
" 'Tis he,'* faintly she cri'ed, while terror shook 
Her inmost core, nor durst she lift her eyes, 
Though through the casement, now, nought but the 

skies 
And moon-light fields were seen, calm as before — 
" Tis he, and I am his — all, all is o'er — 
'* Go — ^fly this instant, or thou'rt ruin'd too — 
** My oath, my oath, oh God ! 'tis all too true, 
** True as the worm in this cold heart it is — 
" I am MoKAriNA's bride — his, Azim, his — 
" Tiie dead stood round us, while I spoke that vow, 
'* Thfeir blue lips echoed it— I hear them now ! 
'* Their eyes glared on rtie, while I pledged that bowl, 
" 'Twas burning blood— I feel it in my soul ! 
** And the Veil'd Brid^room — hist! I've seen to-night 
* * What angels know not of — so foul a sight, 
*' So horrible — oh ! never may'st thou see 
^' What there lies hid from all but hell and me ! 
" But I nmst hence — ofi^, off— I am not thine, 
^^ Nor Heaven's, nor Love's, nor aught that is divine — 
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*' Hold me not — ^ha ! think'st thou the fiends that sever 
** Hearts, canaot sunder hands? — thus, then— for 
ever ! " 

With all that strength which madness lends the 
weak, 
She flung away his arm ; and, with a shriek, — 
Whose sound, though he should linger out more years 
Than wretch e'er told, can never leave his ears, — 
Flew up through that long avenue of light, 
Fleetly as some dark, ominous bird of night 
Across the sun, and soon was out of sight ! 
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Lalla Rookh could think of nothing all day but 
the misery of these two young lovers. Her gaiety 
was gone, and she looked pensively even upon 
Fadladeen. She felt too, without knowing why, 
a sort of uneasy pleasure in imagining that Azui 
must have been just such a youth as Feramorz ; 
just as worthy to enjoy all the blessings, without 
any of the pangs of that illusive passion, which 
too often, like the sunny apples of Istkahar, is all 
sweetness on one side, and all bitterness on the 
other. 

As they passed along a sequestered river after 
sun-set, they saw a young Hindoo girl upon the 
bank, whose employment seemed to them so 
strange, that they stopped their palankeens to 
•observe her. She had lighted a small lamp, filled 
with oil of cocoa, and placing it in an earthen 
<-dish, adorned with a wreath of flowers, had com- 
mitted it with a trembling hand to the stream, 
and was now* anxiously watching its progrett 



•• 
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down the current, heedless of the gay cavalcade 
which had drawn up beside her. Lalla Roo&h 
was all curiosity; — when one of her attendants, 
who had lived upon the banks of the Ganges 
(lAere this ce^tnony is so frequent, that often, 
in the dusk of the evening, the river is seen glitp- 
tering all over with lights, lik« the Oton^tala Or 
Sea of Stars), informed the Princess that it was 
the usual way in which the friends of those who 
had gone on dangerous voyages offeted up tows 
fbr iheir safe return. If the lamp sunk imnle- 
diately, the omen was disastrous ; but if it went 
shining down the stream, and continued to burn 
till entirely out of sights the return of the be- 
loved object was considered as certain* 

Lalla Rookb, as they moved on, more than 
once looked back, to obseirve how the young Hin« 
doo's Ump proceeded ; and, while she saw with 
pieasute that it was still unextinguished, she could 
not help fearing that all the hopes of this life 
Were no better than that feeble light upon the 
river. The remainder of the journey was passed 
in silence. She now, for the first time, felt that 
shade of melancholy, which comes oyer the yoath« 
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ful maiden's heart, as sweet and transient as her 
own breath upon a. mirror ; nor was it till she 
heard the lute of Feramorz, touched lightly at the 
door of her pavilion, that she waked from the 
reverie in which she had been wandering. In- 
stantly her eyes were lighted up with pleasure, 
and, aftet* a few unheard remarks from FADLAOESif 
upon the indecorum of a poet seating himself in 
presence of a Princess, every thing was arranged 
as on the preceding evenii^, and all listened with 
eagerness, while the story was thus continued : — 
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Whose are the gilded tents that crowd the way, 
Where all was waste and silent yesterday ? 
This City of War, which, in a few short hours, 
Hath sprung up here, as if the magic powers 
Of Him who, in the twinkling of a star. 
Built the high pillared halls of Gbilminar, * 
Had conjured up, far as the eye can see, 
This world of tents and domes and sun-bright armory !— 
Princely pavilions, screened by many a fold 
Of crimson cloth, and topped with balb of gold ;— 
Steeds, with their housings of rich silver spun. 
Their chains and poitrels glittering in the sun ; 
And camels, tufted o'er with Yemen's shells, 
Shaking in every breeze their light-toned bells ! 

But yester-eve, so motionless around, 
So mute was this wide plain, that not a sound 

* The edifices of Chilminar and Bafi>ec are supposed to 
haTe been buili by the Genii, acting under the orders of Jan 
ben Jan, who gOTemed the world long bctfore the time of 
Adam. 
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But the far torrent, or the locust^bird * 

Hunting among the thickets, could be heard ; — 

Yet hark ! what discords now, of every^kind, 

Shouts, laughs, and screams, are revelling in the wind ! 

The neigh of cavalry ; — the tinkling throngs 

Of laden camels and their drivers* songs ; — 

Ringing of arms, and flapping in the breeze 

Of streamers from ten thousand canopies -, — 

War-music, bursting out from time to time 

With gong and lymbalon*s tremendous chime ; — 

Or, in tlie pause, when harsher sounds are mute, 

The mellow breathings of some horn or flute, 

That far off, broken by the eagle note 

Of the Aby3sinian trumpet, f swell and float 1 

Who leads this mighty army? — ask ye ** who?" 
And mark ye not those banners of dark hue. 
The Night and Shadow, § over yonder tent ? — 
It is the Caliph's glorious armament. 

* A natiye of Kfaorassan, and allured southward by jneans 
of the water of a fountain, between Sbiraz and I^ipiftian, called 
the Founuin of Birds, of which it is so fond that it will follow 
wherever that water is carried. 

"f" '* This trumpet is often called in Abyssinia, nesser cano, 
which signifies the Note of the Eagle."— iVolc ofRtmcj:'^ Editor. 

J The two t>lack standards borne before the Caliphs of the 
Home of Abbas, were called, allegoricaUy, The Night and The 
Shadow.— See Gibbor. 
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Roused in his PaWe by the dread alarms, 
That hourly came, of the false Prophet's arms, 
And of hi^ host of infidels, who hurled 
Defiance fierce at Islam** and the world ; — 
Though worn with Grecian warfare, and behind 
The veils of his bright Palace calU reclined, 
Yet brook'd he not such blasphemy should stain, 
Thus unrevenged, the evening of his reign. 
But, having sworn upon the Holy Grave + 
To conquer or to perish, once more gave 
His shadowy banners proudly to the breeze, 
And with an army nursed in victories, 
Here stands to crush the rebels that o'er-run 
His blest and beauteous Province of the Sun. 

Ne'er did the march of Mahadi display 
Such pomp before ; — not even when on his way 
To Mecca's Temple, when both land and sea 
Were spoil'd to feed the Pilgrim's luxury ; § 

* The {falioinetan Aeligion. 

+ ** The Persians swear by the Tomb cf Shah Besade, who 
is buried at Cashing and when one desires another to asseverate 
a matter, he will ask him, if he dare swear by the Holy Grave.** 
— Strut. 

J Mahadi, in a single pilgrimage to Mecca, expended six 
millions of dinars of gold. 
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When rouiid him, 'mid tbe baming sands, he saw 
Fruits of the North in icy freshness thaw, 
And cooVd his thirsty lip, beneath the glow 
Of Mecca's sun, with urns of Persian snow : — * 
Nor e'er did armament more grand than that 
Pour from the kingdoms of the Galiphat. 
First in the van, tbe People of the Rock, f 
On their light mountain steeds, of royal stock ; § 
Then 9 Chieftains of Damascus, proud to see 
The flashing of their swords' rich marquetry ; ** 
Men from the regions near the Volga's mouth, 
Mix'd with the rude, black archers of the South ; 
And Indian lancers, in white*turban'd ranks 
From the far Sinde, or Attock's sacred banks. 
With dusky legions from the land of Myrrh, ff 
And many a mace-arm'd Moor and Mid-Sea islander. 

* Niveih Meccsim apportavit, rem ibi ant numquam aut raro 
Tisam. — Abulfeda. 

•f The inhabitants of Hejaz or Arabia Petraea, called by an 
Eastern writer ** Tbe People of the Rock." — Ebn Haukal. 

J '* Those horses, called by the Arabians Kochlani, of whom 
a written genealo^ has been kept for two thousand years. 
They are said to derive their origin from King Solomon's 
steeds." — Niebdhr. 

** " Many of the figures on the blades of their swords are 
wrought in gold or silver, or in marquetry with small gems." 
— AtiaU Misc. vol. i. 

-^ Azab or Saba. 
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Nor less in number, though more new and Bude 
In warfare's school, was the vast multitude 
That, fired by zeal, or by oppression wrong'd. 
Round the white standard of th' Impostor throng'd. 
Beside his thousands of Believers, — blind. 
Burning and headlong as the Samiel windy- 
Many who felt, and more who fear'd to feel, 
The bloody Islamite's converting steel, 
Flock'd to his banner ; — Chiefs of the Uzbek race^ 
Waving their heron crests with martial grace ; * 
Turkomans, countless as their flocks, led forth 
From the aromatic pastures of the North ; 
Wild warriors of the turquoise hills, — f *^^ those 
Who dwell beyond the everlasting snows 
Of Hindoo Kosh,^ in stormy freedom bred, 
Their fort the rock, their camp the torrent's bed. 
But none, of all who own'd the Chief's command, 
Rush'd to that battle-field with bolder hand, 

* ** The chiefs of the Uzbek Tartars wear a plume of white 
heron's feathers in their turbans."— ^ccou/it of Independent 
Tartary. 

•f In the mountains of Nishapour and Tons (in Khorassan) 
they find torquoises.— Ebw Haukal. 

} For a description of these stupendous ranges of mountains, 
see ELPnivsTONc's Caubul. 
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Or sterner hate, than Iran's outlaw'd men, 
Her Worshippers of fire — * all panting then 
For vengeance on the accursed Saracen ; 
Vengeance at last for their dear country spurned. 
Her throne usurp'd, and her bright shrines o'erturn'd. 
From Yezd's f eternal Mansion of the Fire, 
Where aged saints in dreams of Heaven expire ; 
From Badru, and those fountains of blue flame 
That burn into the Caspian, § fierce they came, 
Careless for what or whom the blow was sped, 
So vengeance triumph'd, and their tyrants bled ! 

* The Ghebers or Gucbres, those original natives of Persia, 
who adhered to their ancient faith, the religion of Zoroaster, 
and who, after the conquest of their country by the Arabs, 
were either persecuted at home, or forced to become wanderers 
abroad. 

•f ** Yezd, the chief residence of those ancient natives, who 
worship the Sun and the Fire, which latter they have carefully 
kept lighted, without being once extinguished for a moment, 
above three thousand years, on a mountain near Yezd, called 
Ater Quedah, signifying the House or Mansion of the Fire. He 
is reckoned very unfortunate who dies off that mountain.^' — 
Stephen's Persia, 

5 " When the weather is hazy, the springs of Naptha (on 
an island uear Baku) boil up the higher, and the P^aptha often 
takes fire on the surface of the earth, and runs in a flame into 
the sea to a distance almost incredible." — Han way, on the 
Everlasting Fire at Baku. 
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Such was the wild and miscellaneous host, 
That high in air their motley banners tost 
Around the Prq[^t-Ghief — all eyes still b^ 
Upon that glittering Veil,, where'er it went, 
That beacon through the battle's stormy flood, 
That rainbow of the field, whose showers were blood 

Twice hath tl\e Sun upon their conflict set, 
And risen again, and found them grappling yet ; 
While steams of carnage, in his noon-tide blaze. 
Smoke up to heaven — hot as that crimson haze 
By which the prostrate Caravan is awed. 
In the Red Desert, when the wind's abroad ! 
** On, Swords of God ! " the panting Caliph calls, — 
*' Thrones for the living — Heaven for him who falls I"— 
" On, brave avengers, on," Mokanna cries, 
<< And Eblis blast the recreant slave that flies!*' 
Now comes the brunt, the crisis of the day — 
They clash — they strive-^the Caliph's troops give way ! 
Mokanna's self plucks the black Banner down. 
And now the Orient World's imperial crown 
Is just within his grasp — ^when, hark, that shout ! 
Some hand hath check'd the flying Moslems' rout. 
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And now they turn — they rally — ^at their head 

A Tfarrior (like those angel youths, who led, 

In glorious panoply. of heaven's own mail, 

The Champions of the Faith through Bedea's vale),'^ 

Bold as if gifted with ten thousand lives, 

Tunis. on the* fierce pursuers' blades, and drives 

At once the multitudinous torrent back. 

While hope and courage kindle in his tsack, 

And, at each step, his bloody falchion makes 

Terrible vistas through which victory breaks ! 

In vain Mokanna, 'midst the general: flight, 

Stands, like the red moon on some stormy night. 

Among the fugitive clouds that, hurrying by, 

Leave only her unshaken ig the sky I — 

In vain he yells his desperate curses out, 

Deals death promiscuously to all about, 

To foes that charge, and coward friends that fly, 

And seems of €ill the Great Arch-enemy I 

The panic spreads — ^' a miracle I" throughout 

The Moslem ranks, ^' a miracle ! " they shout, 

* In the great victory gained by Mahomed at Beder, he was 
assisted, say the Mnssulmans, by three thousand angels, led 
by Gabriel mounted on his horse Hiazum. — Sec 7Ae Koran 
and its Commentators. 
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All gazing on that youth, whose coming seems 
A light, a glory, such as breaks in dreams ; 
And every sword, true as o'er billows dim 
The needle tcacks the load-$tar, following him ! 

Right tow'rds Moranna now he cleaves his path, 
Impatient cleaves, as though the bolt of wrath 
He bears frf>m Heaven withheld its awful burst 
From weaker heads, and souls but half-way curst, 
To break o'er Him, the mightiest and the worst ! 
But vain his spebd — though in that hour of blood, 
Had all God's seraphs round Mokanna stood. 
With swords of fire, ready like fate to fall, 
Mokaniva's soul would haye defied them all ; — 
Yet now, the rush of fugitives, too strong 
For human force, hurries even him along ; 
In vain he struggles 'mid the wedged array 
Of flying thousands, — he is borne away ; 
And the sole joy his baffled spirit knows 
111 this forced flight is — murdering, as he goes ! 
As a grim tiger, whom the torrent's might 
Surprises in some parch'd ravine at night. 
Turns, even in drowning, on the wretclied flocks 
Swept with him in that snow- flood from tlie rocks, 
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And, to the last, devouring on his way, 
Bloodies the stream he hath not power to stay I 

" Alia il Alia I "—the glad shout renew— 
<* Alia Akbar T'*— the Caliph's in Mebou. 
Hang out your gilded tapestry in the streets, 
And light your shrines and chaunt your ziraleets; f 
The Swords of Grod have triumph'd — on his throne 
Tour Caliph sits, and the YeiVd Chief hath flown. 
Who ddes not envy that young warrior now, 
To whom the Lord of Islam bends his br^w. 
In all the graceful gratitude of power. 
For his throne's safety in that perilous hour ? 
Who doth not wonder, when, amidst the acclaim 
Of thousands, heralding to heaven his name — 
'Mid all those holier harmonies of fame. 
Which sound along the path of virtuous souls. 
Like music round a planet as it rolls ! — 
He turns away coldly, as if some gloom 
Hung o'er his heart no triumphs can illume ; — 

* The X^l^ir, or cry of the Arabs. " Alia Akbar!" says 
OcEXKT, ** means God is most mighty.^ 

"f The ziraleet is a kind of chorus which the women of the 
East ting upon )oyfu) occasions.-^RussBi.. 

\0L. I. 5 
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Some sightless {{rief, upoa whose blasted gaze 
Though glory's light may play, in vain it plays I 
Yes, wretched Azim ! thine is such a grief, 
Beyond all hope, all terror, all relief ; 
A dark, cold calm, which nothing now can break, 
Or warm or brighten, — like that Syrian -Lake, * 
Upon whose surface morn and summer shed 
Their smiles in vain, for all beneath is dead ! — 
Hearts there have been, o'er which this weight of woe 
Game by long use of suffering, tame and slow ; 
But thine, lost youth ! was sudden — over thee 
It broke at once, when all seem'd extacy ; 
When Hope look'd up, and saw the gloomy past 
Melt into splendour, and bliss dawn at last*— 
Twas then, even then, o*er joys so freshly blown, 
This mortal blight of misery came down ; 
Even then, the full, warm gushings of thy heart 
Were check'd — like fount-<brops, frozen as they start ! 
And there, like them, cold, sunless relics hang, 
Each fix'd and chill'd into a lasting pang ! 

One sole desire, one passion now remains, 
To keep life's fever still within his veins, 

* The Dead Sei^ wbich contains neither animal nor Tege- 
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Vengeance ! — dire venf^nce on the wretch who cast 

O'er him and all he loved that ruinous blast. 

For this, when rumours reach'd him in his flight 

Far, far away, after that fatal night, — 

Rumours of armies, thronging to the attack 

Of the Veil'd Chief, — for this he wing'd him back, 

Fleet as the vulture speeds to flags unfurl'd, 

And came when all seem'd lost, and wildly hurl'd 

Himself into the scale, and saved a world ! 

For this he still lives on, careless of all 

The wreaths that glory on his path lets fall ; 

For this alone exists — like lightning-fire. 

To speed one bolt of vengeance, and expire 1 

But safe as yet that Spirit of Evil lives ; 
With a small band of desperate fugitives. 
The last sole stubborn fragment, left unriven. 
Of the proud host that late stood fronting heaven, 
He gain'd Merou — ^breathed a short curse of blood 
O'er his lost throne-«>then pass'd the Jihon's flood,*^ 
And gathering all, whose madness of belief 
Still saw a Saviour in their down-fallen Chief, 

* The ancient Oxns. 
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Raised the white banner wilbin Nersheb's gates, * 
And there, untamed, th' approaching conqueror waits. 

Of all his Haram, all that busy hive, 
With music and with sweets sparkling alive, 
He took but one, the partner of his flight. 
One, not for love — not for her beauty's light-^ 
For Zelica stood withering 'midst the gay, 
Wan as the blossom that fell yesterday • 
From the Alma tree and dies, while overhead 
To-day's young flower is springing in its stead I f 
No, not for love— the deepest damn'd must be 
Toiieh'd witli heaven's glory, ere such fiends as he 
Can feel one glimpse of love's divinity ! 
But no, she is his victim ; — there lie all 
Her charms for him — charms that can never pall, 
As long as hell within his heart can stir, 
Or one faint trace of heaven is left in her. 
To work an angel's ruin, — to behold 
As white a page as Virtue e'er unroU'd 

* A city of Transoxiania. 

•f" " You never can cast your eyes on this tree, but yon meet 
there either blossoms or fruit ; and as the blossom drops un- 
derneath on the ground (which is frequently covered with these 
purple-coloured flowers), others come forth in their stead,** 
etc. etc.— NiEcnoFF. 
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Blacken, beneath his touch, into a scroll 

Of damning sins, seal'd with a burning soul — 

This is his triumph ; this the joy accurst, 

That ranks him among demons all but first ! 

This gives the victim, that before him lies 

Blighted and lost, a glory in his eyes, 

A light like that vrith which hell-fire illumes 

The ghastly^ writhing wretch whom it consumes ! 

But other tasks now wait him— tasks that need 
All the deep daringness of thought and deed 
With which the Dives* have gifted him— for mark, 
Over yon plains, which night had else, made dark, 
Those lanterns, countless as the winged lights 
That spangle India's fields on showery nights, f 
Far as their formidable gleams they shed. 
The mighty tents of the beleaguerer spread, 
Glimmering along the horizon's dusky line, 
And thence in nearer circles, till they shine 
Among the founts and groves, o'er which the town 
In all its arm'd magnificence looks down. 

* The Demons of the Persian mythology. 

i> Cabrebi mcntioQs the fire-flies in India during the rainj 
lenson.-p-Sce his Travels. 
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Mo^Uksmk rieurf diat miilliliide of tents : 

Xay^ foiiktto think that, though entoil'd, beset. 

Hot lew than myriads dare to finmt him yet ; — 

That friendletiy thionde», he thns stands at bay, 

Eren thus a match Cor myriads soch as they 1 

*' Oh ! lor a sire^ of that dark Angel's wing, 

'* Who bmsh'd the thoosands of th' Assyrian King * 

^^ To darkness in a moment, that I might 

^* People Hell's chambers with yon host to-night ! 

'^ Bttt come what may, let who will grasp the throne, 

'^ CSaliph or Prophet, Man alike shall groan ; 

** Let who will torture him, Priest — CaHph — King — 

'' Alike this loathsome world of his AaiX ring 

** With victims' shrieks and bowlings of the slave, — 

'* Sounds that shall glad me even within my grave I " 

Thus to himself— but to the scanty train 

Still left around him, a far different strain : — 

** Glorious defenders of the sacred crown 

*' I bear from Heaven, whose light nor blood shall drown 

** Nor shadow of earth eclipse ; — before whose gems 

*' The paly pomp of this world's diadems, 

^ S«nniicherib, culled by the orientals King of Moutsal.— D^Her- 
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" The crown of Gerashid, the pillar'd throne 

'' Of Parviz,* and the heron crest that shone f 

" Magnificent, o*er Ali's beauteous eyes, § 

^' Fade like the stars when mom is in the skies : 

** Warriors, rejoice^^the port, to which we've pass'd 

^^ O'er destiny's dark wave, beams out at last ! 

** Victory's our own — :'tis written in that Book 

^' Upon whose leaves none but the angels look, 

^' That Islam's sceptre shall beneath the power 

^' Of her great foe fall broken in that hour, 

*^ When the moon's mighty orb, before all eyes, 

^' From Neksheb's Holy Well portentously shall rise I 

** Now turn and see ! " — — 

They turn'd, and, as he spoke, 
A sudden splendour all around them broke, 
And they beheld an orb, amfld and bright. 
Rise from the Holy Well, and cast its Ught 



* Chosroes. For the description of his Throne or Palace, 
see Gibbon and D'Ue&belot. 

f *' The crown of Gerashid is cloudy and tarnished before 
the heron tuft of thy turban." — ^From one of the elegies or songs 
in praise of Ali, written in characters of gold round the g^alicry 
of Abbas's tomb.— See Cha&din. 

5 The beauty of Ali's eyes was so remarkable, that whenever 
tho Persians would describe any thing as very lovely, they say 
it is Ayn Hali, or the Eyes of Ali. — Ciiardin. 
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Round the rich city and the plain for miles, — * 
Flinging such radiance o'er the gilded tiles 
Of many a dome and fair-roof 'd imaret, 
As autumn suns shed round them when they set ! 
Instant from all who saw the illusive sign 
A murmur broke — " Miraculous ! divine I " 
The Gheber bow'd, thinking his idol Star 
Had waked, and burst impatient through the bar 
Of midnight, to inflame him to the war I 
While he of Moussa's creed saw, in that ray, 
The glorious Light which, in his freedom's day. 
Had rested on the Ark, f and now again 
Shone out to bless the breaking of his chain ! 

'' To victory ! " is at once the cry of all — 
Nor stands Mokanna loitering at that call ; 
But instant the huge gates are flung aside. 
And forth, like a diminutive mountain-tide 

• 

* " II amusa pendant deux mois le penple de la ville de 
Nekhscheby en faiiant sortir toutes les nuiu du fond d'un 
poiu un corps lomineux semblable k la Lune, qui portait sa 
Inmitee jntqu'li la distance de plusieurs milles.'*— D'Hsa- 
BELOT. Hence he was called Sazend^h mah, or the Moon- 
maker. 

f The Shechinah, called Saklnat in the Koran.— See Sale*s 
JYote, chap. ii. 
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Into the boundless sea, they speed their course 

Right on into the Moslem's mighty force. 

The watchmen of the camp, — who, in their rounds, 

Had paused and even foi^ot the punctual sounds 

Of the small drum with which they count the night, * 

To gaze upon that supernatural light, — 

Now sink beneath an unexpected arm, 

And in a death-groan give their last alarm. 

" On for the lamps, that light yon lofty screen, f 

'^ Nor blunt your blades with massacre so mean ; 

" There rests the Caliph — speed — one lucky lance 

** May now achieve mankind's deliverance ! " 

Desperate the die — such as they only cast 

Who venture for a world, and stake their last. 

But Fate's no longer with him — ^blade for blade 

Springs up to meet them through the glimmering shade, 

And, as the clash is heard, new legions soon 

Pour to the spot, — like bees of Kauzeroon § 

* The parts of the night are made known as well by instru- 
ments of mnsic, as by the rounds of the watchmen with cries 
and small dnmu.— See Burdee's Oriental Customs,, vol. I. 

p. 119- 
i* The Serrapurda, high screens of red cloth, stiffened with 

cane, used to inclose a considerable space round the royal 

tents .^iVbtes on the Bahardanusk, 

J '* From the groves of orange trees at Kanzeroon, the beess 

cull a celebrated honey.''— Moeiei's J^coffclti 

5. 
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To the $hrill timbrels summons, — till, at length, 
The mighty camp swarms out in all its strength, 
And back to Neksheb's gates, covering the plain 
With random slaughter, drives the adventurous train ; 
Among the last of whom, the Silver Veil 
Is seen glittering at times, like the white sail 
Of some toss*d vessel, on a stormy night, 
Catching the tempest's momentary ligiit ! 

And bath not this brought the proud spirit low ? 
Nor dash'd his brow, nor check'd his daring ? No. 
Though half the wretches, whom at night hie led 
To thrones and victory, lie disgraced and dead, 
Yet morning hears him, with unshrinking crest, 
Still vaunt of thrones, and victory to the rest ^ — 
And they believe him ! — oh, the lover may 
Distrust that look which steals his soul away ; — 
The babe may cease to think that it can play 
With heaven's rainbow ; — alchymists may doubt 
The shining gold their crucible gives out — 
But Faith, fanatic Faith, once wedded fast 
To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last. 

And well th' Impostor knew all lures and arts. 
That Lucifer e'er taught to tangle hearts ; 
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Nor, 'luid these last bold workiags of his plot 
Against men's souls, is Zeliga forgot. 
Ill-fated Zeuca I had reason been 
Awake, through half the horrors thou hast seen, 
Thou never couldst have borne it — Death had come 
At once and taken thy vrrung spirit home. 
But 'twas not so-— a torpor, a suspense 
Of thought, almost of life, came o'er th' intense 
And passionate struggles of that fearful night, 
When her last hope of peace and heaven took flight : 
And though, at times, a gleam of frenzy broke, — 
As through some dull volcano's veil of smoke 
OuQunoos flashings now and then will start. 
Which show the fire's still busy at its heart ; 
Yet was she mostly wrapp'd in sullen gloom, — 
Not such as Azin's, brooding o'er its doom, 
And calm without, as is the brow of death, 
While busy worms are gnawing underneath ! — 
Lut in a blank and pulseless torpor, free 
From thought or pain, a seal'd up apathy, 
Which left her oft, with scarce one living thrill, 
The cold, pale victim of her torturer s will. 

Again, as in Merou, he had her deck'd 
Gorgeously out, the Priestess of the sect ; 
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And led her glittering forth before the eyes 

Of his rude train, as to a sacrifice ; 

Pallid as she, the young, devoted bride 

Of the fierce Nile, when, decked in all the pride 

Of nuptial pomp, she sinks into his tide ! '*' 

And while the wretched maid hung down her head, 

And stood, as one just risen from the dead. 

Amid that gazing crowd, the fiend would tell 

His credulous slaves it was some charm or spell 

Possessed her now,— and from that darkened trance 

Should dawn ere long their Faith's deliverance. 

Or if, at times, goaded by guilty shame. 

Her soul was roused, and words of wildness came, 

Instant the bold blasphemer would translate 

Her ravings into oracles of fate. 

Would hail Heaven's signals in her flashing eyes, 

And call her shrieks the language of the skies ! 

But vain at length his arts — despair is seen 
Gathering around ; and famine comes to glean 

"^ '^ A castom still subsisting at this day, seems to me to 
prove that die'Egyptians formerly sacrificed a y6ahg'yirgin to 
the God of the Nile ^ for they now make a statue of earth in 
shape of a gui* to which they gire the name of the Betrothed 
Bride, and throw it into the river."— Sa vary. 
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All that the sword had left unreap'd ; — in vain 
At morn and eve across the northern plain 
He looks impatient for the promised spears 
Of the wild Hordes and Tartar mountaineers ; 
They come not — while his fierce beleaguerers pour 
Engines of havoc in, unknown before, 
And horrible as new ; * — javelins, that fly 
Enwreathed with smoky flames through the dark sky, 
And red-hot globes that, opening as tliey mount, 
Discharge, as from a kindled Naptha fount, 
Showers of consuming fire o'er all below ; 
Looking, as through th' illumined night they go, 
Like those wild birds f that, by the Magians oft, 
At festivals of fire, were sent aloft 
Into the air, with blazing faggots tied 
To their huge wings, scattering combustion wide ! 

* The Greek fire, which was occasionally lent hy the Em- 
perors to their allies. *' It was,'' says Gibbon, '' either launched 
in red-hot balls of stone and iron, or darted in arrows and ja- 
velins, twisted round with flax and tow, which had deeply 
imbibed the inflammable oil." 

f " At tlje great festival of fire, called the Sheb-Sez^, they . 
used to set fire to large bunches of dry combustibles, fastened 
romid wild beasts and birds, which being then let loose, the 
air and earth appeared one great illumination ; and as these 
terrified creatures naturally fled to the wood for shelter, it is 
easy to conceive the conflagrations they produced.''—- Riciiard- 
soii's Dissertation. 
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All night, the groans of wretches who expire, 
In agony, beneath these darts of fire, 
Ring through the city — while, descending o'er 
Its shrines and domes and streets of sycamore ; — 
Its lone bazaars, with their bright cloths of gold, 
Since the last peaceful pageant left unroU'd ; — 
Its beauteous marble baths, whose idle jets 
Now gush with blood ; — and its tall minarets. 
That late have stood up in the evening glare 
Of the red sun, unhallow'd by a prayer ; — 
O'er each, in turn, the dreadful flame-bolts fall, 
And death and conflagration throughout all 
The desolate cit^ hold high festival I 

MoKANNA sees the world is his no more ; — 
One sting at parting, and his grasp is o'er. 
" What! droopiag now?" — thus, with unblushing 

check, 
He hails the few, who yet can hear him speak, 
Of all those famish'd slayes, around him lying. 
And by the light of blazing temples dying ; — 
" What ! drooping now ? — now, when at length we 

press ' 
*' Home o'er the very thresliold of success ; 
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*'*' When Alla from our ranks hath thinn'd away 
*' Those grosser branches, that kept out his ray 
*' Of favour from .us, and we stand at length 
'' Heirs of his light and children of his strength, 
** The chosen few, who shall survive the fall 
" Of Rings and Thrones, triumphant over all ! 
'* Have you.then lost, weak murmurers as you are, 
" All faith in him, who weis your Light, your Star? 
** Have you forgot the eye of glory, hid 
'' Beneath this Veil, the flashing of whose lid 
'' Gould, like a sun-^stroke of the desert, wither 
'' MiUions of such as yonder Chief brings hither ? 
* ' Long have its lightnings slept — too long — but now 
*' All earth shall feel th' unveiling of this brow ! 
" To-night ! — yes, sainted men ! this very night,' 
*' I bid you all to a fair festal rite, 
*' Where, — having deep refresh 'd each weary limb 
'' With viands such as feast Heaven's cherubim, 
'^ And kindled up your souls, now sunk and dim, 
** With that pure wine the dark-eyed maids above 
*' Keep, seal'd with precious musk, for those they 
love,—* 

* ** The righteous shall be given to drink of pure wine, scaled j 
the seal whereof shall be musk.'* — Korarif chap. Ixxxiii. 
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*' I will myself uncurtain in your sight 
^* The wonders of this brow's ineffable light ; 
'' Then lead you forth, and with a wink disperse 
^^ Yon myriads, howling through the universe I'' 

Eager they listen-awhile each accent darts 
New life into their chill'd and h6pe-sick hearts ; — 
Such treacherous life as the cool draught supplies 
To htm upon the stake, who drinks and dies ! 
Wildly they point their lances to the light 
Of the fast sinking sun, and shout *' to-night I " — 
" To-night," their Chief re-echoes, in a voice • 
Of fiend-like mockery that bids hell rejoice ! 
Deluded victims — never hath this earth 
Seen mourning half so mournful as their mirth I 
Hercy to the few, whose iron frames had stood 
This racking waste of famine and of blood. 
Faint, dying wretches clung, from whom the shout 
Of triumph like a maniac's laugh broke out ; — 
There J olhers, lighted by the smouldering fire, 
Danced, like wan ghosts about a funeral pyre, 
Among the dead and dying, strew*d around ; — 
While some pale wretch look'd on, and from his 
wound 
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Plucking the fiery dart by which he bled, 
In ghastly transport waved it o'er his head ! 

'Twas more than midnight now — -a fearful pause 
Had followed the lo«| shouts, the wild applause, 
That lately from those royal gardens burst, 
Where the Veil'd demon held his feast accurst. 
When Zelica— alas, poor ruin'd heart. 
In every horror doom'd to bear its part !-^ 
Was bidden to the banquet by a slave, 
Who, while his quivering lip the summons gave. 
Grew black, as though the shadows of the grave 
Gompass'd him round, and, ere he could repeat 
His message through, fell lifeless at her feet ! 
Shuddering she vvent — a soul-felt pang of fear, 
A presage that her own dark doom was near, 
Roused every feeling, and brought reason back 
Once more, to writhe her last upon the rack. 
All round seem'd tranquil — even the foe had ceased. 
As if aware of that demoniac feast, 
His fiery bolts ; and though the heavens look'd red, 
'Twas but some distant conflagration's spread. 
But hark I — she stops^ she listens— dreadful tone ! 
Tis her Tormentor's laugh— and now, a groan, 
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A long death-groan comes with it-— can this be 
The place of mirth, the bower of revelry ? 
She enters — Holy Alla, what a sight 
Was there before her ! By the glimmering light 
Of the pale dawn, mix'd witk^e flare of brands 
That round lay burning, dropp'd from lifeless hands. 
She saw the board, in splendid mockery spread. 
Rich censers breathing — garlands overhead,— 
The urns, the cups, from which they late had quafT'd, 
All gold and gems, but — what had been the draught? 
Oh I who need ask, that saw those livid guests, 
With their swoU'n heads sunk blackening on their 

breasts. 
Or looking pale to Heaven with glassy glare, 
As if they sought but saw no mercy there ; 
As if they felt, though poison rack'd them through, 
Remorse the deadlier torment of the two ! 
While some, the bravest, hardiest in the train 
Of their false Chief, who on the battle-plain 
Would have met death with transport by his side, 
Here mute and helpless gasp'd ;— but as they died, 
Looked horrible vengeance with their eyes' last strain, 
And clench 'd the slackening hand at him in vain. 
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Dreadful it was to see the ghastly stare, 
Tlie stony look of horror and despair, 
Which some of these expiring victims cast 
Upon their souls' tormentor to the last ; — 
Upon that mocking Fiend, whose Veil, now raised, 
Show'd them, as in death's agony they gazed, 
Not the long promised light, the brow, whose beaming 
Was to come forth^ all conquering, all redeeming, 
. But features horribler than Hell e'er traced 
On its own brood ; — no Demon of the Waste,* 

No church-yard Ghole, caught lingering in the light 

» 

Of the bless'd sun, e'er blasted human sight 

With lineaments so foul, so fierce as those 

Th' Impostor now, in grinning mockery, shows — 

" There, ye wise Saints, behold your Light, your Star, — 

*' Ye would be dupes and victims, and ye are. 

'^ Is it enough? or must I, while a thrill 

'' Lives in your sapient bosoms, cheat you still? 

*< Swear that the burning deatli ye feel within, 

" Is but the trance, with which Heaven's joys begin ; 

* " The Afgfaauns believe each of the numerous solitudes 
and deserts of their country to be inhabited by a lonely demon, 
whom they call the Ghoolee Beeabau, or Spirit of the Waste. 
They often illustrate the wildness of any sequestered tribe, by 
saying, they arc wild as the Demon of the Waste,"— Elpuin- 
store's Caubul. 
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** That this foul visage, foul as e'er disgraced 

" Even monstrous man, is — after God's own taste ; 

" And that — but see! — ere I have half-way said 

<<-My greetings through, th' uncourteous .soub are fled. 

" Farewell, sweet spirits ! not in vain ye die, 

** If Eblis loves you half so well as I. — 

" Ha, my young bride ! — 'tis well — take thou thy s^at ; 

** Nay, come— no shuddering — did'st thou never meet 

*^ The dead before? — They graced our wedding, sweet ; 

'' And these, my guests to-night, have brimm'd so true 

*' Their parting cups, that thou shalt pledge one too. 

" But — how is this ? — all empty ? all drunk up ? 

'* Hot lips have been before thee in the cup^ 

*• Young bride, — yet stay — one precious drop remains, 

" Enough to warm a gentle Priestess' veins ; 

'* Here, drink — and should thy lover's conquering arms 
'' Speed hither, ere thy lip lose all its charms, 
*' Give him but half this venom in thy kiss, 
" And I'll forgive my haughty rival's bliss 1 

" For me — I too must die — ^but not like these 
" Vile, rankling things, to fester in the breeze ; 
*' To have this brow in ruffian triumph shown, 
" With all death's grimneSs added to its own, 
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<' And rot to dust beneath the taunting eyes 

*' Of slaves, exclaiming ' There his Godship lies ! '-^ 

** No-*cUrsed race— since first my soul drew breath, 

*' They've been my dupes, and shall be, even in death. 

** Thou see^st yon cistern in the shade— 'tis fiU'd 

'^ With burning drugs^ for this last hour distill'd ; — 

'^ There will I plunge me, in that liquid flame — 

** Fit bath to lave a dying Prophet's frame ! — 

" There perish, all — ere pulse of thine shall fail — 

'^ Nor leave one limb to tell mankind the tale. 

** So shall my votaries, wheresoever they rave, 

'* Proclaim that Heaven took back the Saint it gave ;— - 

*' That Fve but vanished from this earth awhile, 

*' To come again, with bright, unshrouded smile ! 

^' So shall they build me altars in their zeal, 

'^ Where knaves shall minister and fools shall kneel ; 

** Where Faith may mutter o'er her mystic spell, 

** Written in Hood— and Bigotry may swell 

' * The sail he spreads for Heaven with blasts from Hell ! 

'' So shall my banner, through long ages, be 

" The rallying sign of fraud and anarchy ; — 

'* Kings yet unborn shall rue MoRArrNA'3 name, 

^' And, though I die, my Spirit, still the s^me, 
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'* Shall walk abroad in all the stormy strife, 
'' And guilt, and blood, that were its bliss in life 1 
'^ But, hark ! their battering engine shakes the wall 
** Why, let it shake — thus I can brave them all. 
" No trace of me shall greet them, when they come, 
" And I can trust thy faith, for — thou'lt be dumb. 
" Now mark how readily a wretch like me, 
" In one bold plunge commences Deity !" 

He sprung and sunk, as the last words were said— 
Quick, closed the burning waters o'er his head, 
And Zelica was left — within the ring 
Of those wide walls the only living thing ; 
The only wretched one, still cursed with breatb, 
In all that frightful wilderness of death I 
More like some bloodless ghost, — such as,. they tell, 
In the lone Cities of tlie Silent * dwell, 
And there, unseen of all but Alla, sit 
Each by its own pale carcase, watching it. 

* " They have all a great reverence for bnrial-grounds, which 
they sometimes call by the poetical nameof Cities of the Silent, 
and which they people with the ghosts of the departed, who 
sit each at the head of his own grave, invisible to mortal eyes.** 
— El PHI ir STONE. 
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But mom is up, and a fresh warfare stirs 
Throughoat the camp of the beleaguerers. 
Their globc;^ of fire (the dread artillery, lent 
By Greece to conquering Mahadi), are spent ; 
And now the scorpion's shaft, the quarry sent 
From high balistas, and the shielded throng 
Of soldiers swinging the huge ram along, — 
All speak th' impatient Ismalite's intent 
To try, at length, if tower and battlement 
And bastion'd wall be not less hard to win, 
Less tough to break down than the hearts within* 
First in impatience and in toil is he, 
The burning Azim— ^oh ! could he but see 
Th' Impostor once alive within his grasp, 
Not the gaunt lion's- hug, noriioa's clasp, 
Could match that gripe of Vengeance, or keep pace 
With the fell heartiness of Hate's embrace ! 

Loud rings the ponderous ram against the walls ; 
Now shake the ramparts, now a butt i*ess falls, 
But still no breach — *^ once more, one mighty swing 
*< Of all your beams, together thundering ! " 
There — the wall shakes«-^the shouting troops exult— 
*^ Quick, quick discharge your weightiest catapult 
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^' Right on that spot, and Neksheb is our own ! ** — 
'Tis done — the battlements come crashing down, 
And the huge wall, by that stroke riven in two, 
Yawning, like some old crater, rent anew. 
Shows the dim, desolate city smoking through ! 
But strange ! no signs of life — nought living seen 
Above, below — what can this stillness mean ? 
A minute's pause suspends all hearts and eyes — 
*^ In through the breach,'' impetuous AzfBi cries ; 
But the cool Caliph, fearful of some wile 
In this blank stillness, checks the troops awhile. — 
Just then, a figure, with slow step, advanced 
Forth from the ruin'd walls; and, as there glanced 
A sunbeam over it, all eyes could see 
The weU-known Silvfr Veil !— '' 'Tis He, 'tis He, 
<* MoKANNA, and alone ! '^ they shout around ; 
Young AziM from his steed springs to the ground — 
'* Mine, Holy Caliph ! mine," he cries, " the task 
" To crush yon daring wretch — 'tis all I ask." 
Eager he darts to meet the demon foe, 
Who still across wide heaps of ruin slow 
And falteringly comes, till they are near ; 
Then, with a bound, rushes on Azik's spear, 
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And, casting o£F the Veil in falling, shows— 
Oh !— 'tis hisZELMSA's life-blood that flows I 

<' I meant not, Azim," soothingly she said, 
As on his trembling arm she lean'd her head, 
And, looking in his face, saw anguish there 
Peyond all wounds the quivering flesh can bear — 
^* I meant not thou shouldst have the pain of this ; — 
'' Though death, with thee thus tasted, is a bliss 
^' Thou wouldst not rob me of, didst thou but know 
** How oft I've pray'd to God I might die so ! 
*' But the Fiend's venom was too scant and slow ; — 
•' To linger on were maddening — and I thought 
** If once that Veil — nay^ look not on it— caught 
" The eyes of your fierce soldiery, T should be 
^' Struck by a thousand death-darts instantly. 
** But this is sweeter — oh ! believe me, yes — 
^' I would not change this sad, but dear caress, 
** This death within thy arms I would not give 
'^ For the most smiling life the happiest live ! 
'^ All, that stood dark and drear before the eye 
** Of my stray'd soul, is passing swiftly by ; 
** A light comes o'er me from those looks of love^ 
'* Like ,the first dawn of mercy from above ; 

VOL. I. & 
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^* Aim! if iliy lipt but tell me rm fei^f«ny 

'^ An((elf will echo the bkit woatd» in HesTcn ! 

** Hut live, tny Azm ; — oh ! to call thee mine 

'* Thuii onoe ajpin ! ^ Azm-— di^m diyine ! 

** Lire, if thou ever loV^dst me, if to^meet 

«( Thy Zklica hereafter would be sweet, 

** Oh live to pray fbr her— *to bend the knee 

^* Morning and night before that Deity, 

** To whom pure lips and hearts wilhoat a stain, 

^^ As thine art, Asm, never bueathed in vain, — 

«« And pray that He may pawUn her, — may take 

*^ Compassion on her soul fbr thy dear sake, 

«^ And» nought rememberi»g bat her love to thee, 

«« Makft ber all thine^ all His, eteraatty i 

(^ to those bappy firids whemliit we twnrd 
'< Our youthful hearts tofetber-^etety wmd 

That me<^ tbee time, fredi from the weli - k ao 
uowvrs^ 

WiU bruil tke swtelaess of tlMK^ i 

l^ack to tby aoal« amd ^mhi mftyst fied 
'^ Fw tby poor 1kuc4 as Ibom dUst 
^' $<i $ball tby onsMKS^ like dew tkit 
"^ T^ Mi^av^Ha upMi Ike «Mtmnic*$ 
^^ Wtlk all bs^w V ewrlMt 
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< And should they — but alas ! my senses £ail — 

* Oh, for one minitfilr- should thy prayers prevail — 

* If pardon'd souls may from that World of Bliss 

* Reveal their joy to those they love in this, — 

* ni come to thee-r-in some sweet dream— and tell — 

* Oh Heaven — I die — dear love! farewell, farewell." 



Time fleeted — years on years had pass'd away, 
And few of those who on that mournful day 
Had stood, with pity in their eyes, to see 
The maiden's death and the youth's agony. 
Were living still — when, by a rustic grave 
Beside the swift Amoo's transparent wave, 
An aged man, who had grown aged there 
By that lone grave, morning and night in prayer. 
For the last time knelt down — and, though the shade 
Of death hung darkening over him, there play'd 
A gleam of rapture on his eye and cheek, 
That brighten'd even Death — like the last streak 
Of intense glory on the horizon's brim, 
When night o'er all the rest haogs chill and dim, — 
His soul had seen a vision, while he slept ; 
She, for whose ^irit he liad pray'd and wept 
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So many years, had come to him, all dress'd 
In angel smiles, and told h]|f| she was bless'd I 
For this the old man breathed his thanks, and died. 
And there, upon the banks of that loved tide, 
He and his Zelica sleep side by side. 
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The story of the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan 
being ended, they were now doomed to hear Fad- 
ladeen's criticisms upon it. A series of disappoint- 
ments and accidents had occurred to this learned 
Chamberlain during the journey. In the first 
place, those couriers stationed, as in the reign of 
Shah Jehan, between Delhi and the Western coast 
of India, to secure a constant supply of mangoes 
for the Royal Table, had, by some cruel irregu- 
larity, failed in their duty ; and to eat any man- 
goes but those of Mazagong was, of course, impos- 
sible. In the next place, the elephant', laden with 
his fine antique porcelain, had in an unilsual fit 
of liveliness shattered the whole %et to pieces : — 
an irreparable loss, as many of the vessels were so 
exquisitely old as to have been used under the 
Emperors Yan and Chun, who reigned many ages 
before the dynasty of Tjng. His Koran too, sup- 
posed to be the identicni copy between the leaves 
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of whidi Mahomet's fayourite pigeon used to 
nestle, had been inislaid by his Koran-bearer three 
whole days ; not without much spiritual alarm to 
Fadladeen, who, though professing to hold, with 
other loyal and orthodox Mussulmans, that sal- 
vation could only be found in the Koran, was 
strongly suspected of believing in liis heart, that 
it could only be found in his own particular copy 
of it. When to all these grievances is added the 
obstinacy of the cooks, in putting tha p^per of 
Ganara into his dishes instead of the cinnamon 
of Serendib, we may easily suppose that he came 
to the task of criticism with, art least, a sufficient 
degree of irritability for the purpose. 

'' In order," said he, importantly swinging 
about his chaplet of pearls, '* to convey with clear- 
ness my opinion of the story this young man has 
related, it is necessary to take a review of all the 

stories that have ever ** My good Fadladeen !" 

exclaimed the Princess, interrupting him, '* we 
really do not deserve that you should give your-- 
self so much trouble. Tour opinion of the poem 
we have just heard, wiu^ I have no doubt, be 
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abiiiidiBliy edifyui|;, witboat any fwrtker waste 
of jomr YaioaUe erafitioQ.'' ** If tbat be all/' 
rejplied the critic, — evidently mortified at not being 

allowed to diow bow mudi be knew aboat everr 

• 

thing, but tbe subject inunediatdy before luin ; 
— *^ if that be all that is leqnired, the matter is 
eas3y diqpatdwd^*' He then proceeded to analyse 
the pomn, in that stjnin (so well known to tbe 
nnfMtiuuAe huds of Delhi), whose censures wen.* 
an iaiiction from whidi few recoyered, and whose 
very praises were like the honey extracted from 
the bitter flowers of the'aloe. The chief person- 
ages of the story were, if he rightly understood 
thcna, an iU-favoosed gentleman, with a veil over 
his £au3e; — a yomig lady, whose reason went and 
came according as it suited the poet's convenience 
ta be sensible or otherwise ; — and a youth in one 
of those hideous Bucharian bonnets, who took 
the aforesaid gentleman in a veil for a Divinity. 
** From such materials," said he, '^ what can 
be expected? — after rivalling each other in long 
speeches and absurdities, through some thousands 
of lines as indigestible as the filberds of Berdaa, 
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our friend in the veil jumps into a tub of aqua-* 
fortis ; the young lady dies in a set speech , whose 
only recommendation is that it is her last ; and the 
lover lives on to a good old age, for the laudable 
purpose of seeing her ghost, which he at last 
happily accomplishes and expires. This, you will 
allow, is a fair summary of the story.; and if Nas- 
ser, the Arabian merchant, told no better, our 
Holy Prophet (to whom be all honour aiid glory ! ) 
had no need to be jealous of his abilities for story- 
telling."* 

With respect to the style, it was worthy of the 
matter ; — it had not even those politic contrivances 
of structure, which make up for the commonness 
of the thoughts by the peculiarity of the manner, 
nor that stately poetical phraseology by which sen- 
timents, mean in themselves, like the blacksmith's f 

* La lecture de ces Fables plaisait si fort aux Arabes, que, 
quand Mahomet les entretenait de THistoire de rAncien Tes- 
tament, ils les m^prisaient, lui disant que celles que Nasser 
leur racontait ^taient beaucoup plus belles. Cette preference 
attira k Nasser la malediction de Mahomet et de tons ses dis- 
ciples. — D^Herbelot. 

i* The blacksmith Gao, who successfully resisted the tyrant 
Zohak, and whose apron became the Royal Standard of Persia. 
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apron conveited into a banner, are so easily gilt 
and embroidered into consequence. Tlien, as to 
the versification, it was, to say no worse of it, 
execrable : it had neither the copious flow of Fer- 
dosi, the sweetness of Hafez, nor the sententious 
inarch of Sadi ; but appeared to him, in the un- 
easy heaviness of its movements, to have been 
modelled upon tlie gait of a very tired drome- 
dary. The licenses too in which it indulged wefe 
unpardditable ; — for instance this line, and the 
poem abounded with such — 

Like the faint, exquisite music of a dream. 

" What critic that can count," said Fadladeen, 
^' and has his full complement of fingers to count 
withal, would tolerate for an instant such syllabic 
superfluities ?" — He here looked round and dis- 
covered that most of his audience were asleep ; 
while the glimmering lamps seemed inclined to 
follow their example. It became necessary, there- 
fore, however painful to himself, to put an end 
to his valuable animadversions for the present, 
and he accordingly concluded, with an air of dig- 

6. 
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nified candour, thus : — ^' Notwiikstandiag the 
observatiMs which I have thought it my duty to 
make, it is by no means my wish to discourage 
the young man : — ^so far from it, indeed, that if 
he will but totally alter his style of writing and 
thinking, I have very little doubt that I shall be 
vastly pleased with him." 

Some days elapsed, after this harangue of the 
Great Chamberlain,' before Lalla Rookb could 
Venture to ask for anotber story. Thft youth was 
still a welcome guest in the pavilion.; — to one 
heart, perhaps, too dangerously welcome — but all 
mention of poetry was, as if by common con- 
sent, avoided. Though none of the party had 
much respect for Fadladeeft , yet his censures, thus 
magisterially delivered, evidently made an impres- 
sion on them all. The Poet himself, to whom 
criticism was quite a new operation (being wholly 
unknown in that Paradise of the Indies, tiashmere), 
felt die shock as it is generally felt at first, till use 
has made it more tolerable to the patient; — the 
ladies began to suspect that they ought not to 
be pleased, and seemed to conclude that there 
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must haye been much good sense in what Fadia* 
9BB» said, from its having set them all so soundly 
t# sleep ; — while the self-complacent Chamberlain 
was left to triumph in the idea of having, for the 
hundred and fiftieth time in his life, extinguished 
a Poet. Lalla Rookh alone — and Love knew 
why — persisted in being delighted with all she 
had heard, and in resolving to hear more as spee- 
dily as possible. Her manner, however, of first 
returning to the subject was unlucky. It was 
while they rested during the heat of noon near 
a fountain, on which soikie hand had rudely traced 
those well-known words from the Garden of Sadi, 
— ** Many, like me, have viewed this fountain, 
but they are gone, and their eyes are closed for 
ever V* — ^that she took occasion, from the melan- 
choly beauty of this passage, to dwell upon the 
charms of poetry in general. ** It is true,'* she 
said, '' few poets ton imitate that sublime bird, 
which flies always in the air, and neve# toucbii 
the earth : ^ — it is only once in many ages a genius 
appears, whose words, like those on the Written 

* Tke HaBm. 
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Mountain, last forever : — but still there are some, 
as delightful perhaps, though not so wonderful, 
who, if not stars over our head, are at least flowers 
along our path, and whose sweetness of the mo- 
ment we ought gratefully to inhale, without call- 
ing upon them for a brightness and a durability 
beyond their nature. In short," continued she, 
blushing, as if conscious of being caught in an ora- 
tion, *' it is quite cruel that a poet cannot wander 
through his regions of enchantment, without hav- 
ing a critic for ever, like the old Man of the Sea, 
upon his back !"* — Fadladeen, it was plain, took 
this last luckless allusion to himself,, and would 
treasure it up in his mind as a whetstone for 
his next criticism. A sudden silence ensued ; 
and the Princess, glancing a look at Feramorz, 
saw plainly she must wait for a more courageous 
moment. 

Hut the glories of Nature, and her wild, fragrant 
airs, playing freshly over the current of youthful 
spirits, . will soon heal even deeper wounds than 
the dull Fadladeens of this world can inflict. In 

* The story of Sinbad. 
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an evening, .or two after, they came to the small 
YaHey.of Gardens, which had been planted by 
order of the Emperor for his favourite sister Ro- 
chiuara, during their progress to Cashmere, some, 
years before ; and never was there a more spark- 
ling assemblage of sweets, since the Gulzar-e-lrem, 
or Rose-Bower of Irem. Every precious flower 
was there to be found, that poetry, or love, or re- 
ligion has ever consecrated ; from the dark hya- 
cinth, to which Hafoz compares his mistress's hair, 
to the Cdmalatd, by whose rosy blossoms the 
heaven of Indra is scented. As they sat in the cool 
fragrance of this delicious spot, and Lalla Rookh 
remarked that she could fancy it the abode of that 
Flower-loving Nymph whom they worship in tiie 
temples of Kathay, or of one of those Peris, those 
beautiful creatures of the air, who live upon per- 
fumes, and to whom a place like this might make 
some amends for the Paradise they have lost, — 
the young Poet, in whose eyes sheappeared, while 
she spoke, to be one of the bright spiritual crea- 
tures she was describing, said hesitatingly that he 
remembered a Story of a Peri,whicli, if the Prin- 
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cess bad no objection, he woukl venture to relate. 
'* It is/' said he, with an appealing look to Fasla- 
DSEif, ** in a lighter and humbler strain than the 
other ;" then, striking a few careless but melan- 
choly chords on his kitar, he thus began : — 
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OiVE morn a Peri at the Gate 
Of Eden stood disconsolate ; 
And as she listened to the Springs 

Of Life within, like music flowing, 
And caught the light upon her wings 

Through the half-open portal glowing, 
She wept to think her recreant race 
Should e'er have lost that glorious place ! 

** How happy," exclaim'd this child of air, 
'^ Are the holy Spirits who wander there, 

^^ Itfid flowers that never shall fade or fall ; 
<^ Though mine are the gardens of e^th and sea, 
^' And the stars themselves have flowers for me, 

^^ One blossom of Heaven out-blooms them all ! 
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Though sunny the Lake of cool Cashmere, 
With its plane-tree Isle reflected clear, * 
" And sweetly the founts of that Valley fall ; 
" Though bright are the waters of Sing-su-hay, 
'* And the golden floods, that thitherward stray,t 
" Yet — oh, 'tis only the Blest can sa^ 

" How the waters of Heaven outshine tliein all I 



"Go, wing thy flight from star to star, 
" From world to luminous world, as far 

" As the universe spreads its flaming wall ; 
'* Take all the pleasures of all the spheres, 
** And multiply each through endless years, 

" One minute of Heaven is worth them all I 



»> 



The glorious Angel, who was keeping 
The gates of Light, beheld her weeping ; 
And , as he nearer drew and listened 
To her sad song, a tear-drop glisten'd . 

* '* Numerous small idands emerge from the Lake of Cash- 
mere. One is called Char Chenaur, from the plane-trees 
upon it." — FoAter. 

+ " The Altan Kol, or Golden Hirer of Tibet, which runs 
into the Lakes of Sing-su-hay, has abundance of gold in its 
sands, which employs the inhabitants all summer in gathering 
it." — Desaiption of Tib c I in Pisilerton. 
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Within his eyelids, like the spray 

From Eden's fountain, when it lies 
On the blue flower, which — Bramins say — 

Blooms no wh^ but in Paradise ! 
** Nymph of a fair, but erring line !" 
Gently he said — *' One hope is thine. 
" 'Tis written in the Book of Fate, 

** The Peri yet may be forgiven 
" 7/^0 brings to this Eternal Gate 

* ' The Gift that is most dear to Heaven ! 
'* Go, seek it, and redeem thy sin ; — 
** Tis sweet to let the pardon'd in !" 

Rapidly as comets run 
To th' embraces of the Sun — 
Fleeter than the starry brands, 
Flung at night from angel hands* 
At those dark and daring sprites. 
Who would climb th' empyreal heights — 
Down the blue vault the Peri flies. 
And, lighted earthward by a glance 

'*' *' The Mahometans suppose that falling stars are the 
tirebrands wherewith the good an^Is drive away the bad, 
when tlicy approach too near the empyreum or verge of the 
Hoavens." — Frter. 
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Tliat just then broke from morning's eyes^ 
Hung hoTcring o'er our world's expanse. 

But whither shall the Spirjft||;o 

To find this gift for Heaven? — *' I know 

'* The wealth," she cries, " of every urn, 

'^ In which unnumber'd rubies burn, 

*' Beneath the pillars of Ghilmlvar ; — * 

*' I know where the Isles of Perfume are 

^' Many a fathom down in the sea, 

*' To the south of sunr-bright Araby ; — f 

'^ I know too where the Genii hid 

** The jewell'd cup of their King Jamshid,§ 

** With Life's elixir sparkling high — 

^^ But gifts like these are not for the sky. 

" Where was there ever a gem that shone 

^' Like the steps of Alla's wonderful Throne ? 

* The Forty Pillars j so the Persians call the ruins of Per- 
sepolis. It is imagined by them that this palace and the edi- 
fices at Balbec were built by Genii, for the purpose of hiding 
in their subterraneous caverns immense treasures, which still 
remain therc-^D^UERBELOT, YgIiHey. 

f The Isles of Panchaia. 

1^ '* The^^up of Jamshid^ discoTcrcd, they say, when dig- 
ging for tlitf foundations o^P^rsepolis.'^ — RiCHAEDSoif. 
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'^ And the Drops o£ Life — oh ! what would 

they be 
^^ In the boundless Deep of Eternity ? " 

While thus she mused^ her pimons fann'd 

The^ air of that sweet Indian land. 

Whose air is balia ; whose ocean spreads 

O'er coral rocks and amber beds ; 

Whose mountains^ pregnant by the beam 

Of the warm sun, with diamonds teem ; 

Whose rivulets are like rich brides, 
Lovely, with gold beneath their tides ; 
Whose sandal groves and bowers of spice 
Might be a Peri's Paradise ^ 
But crimson now her rivers ran 

With human blood — the smell of death 
Game reeking from those spicy bowers, 
And man, the sacrifice of man, 

Mingled his taint with every breath 
Upwafted from the innocent flowers ! 
Land of the Sun ! what foot invades 
Thy Pagods and thy pillar'd shades — 
Thy cavern shrines, and Idol stones, 
Thy Monarchs and their thousand Thrones ? 
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'Tis He of GkZNk I * — fierce in wrath 

He comes, and India's diadems 
Lie scattered in his ruinous path. — 

His blood-hounds he adorns with gems, 
Torn from the violated necks 

Of many a young and loved Sultana ;— *f 

Maidens within their pure 2^nana, 

Priests in the very fane he slaughters, 
And choaks up with the glittering wrecks 

Of golden shrines the sacred waters I 

Downward the Peri turns her gaze. 
And, through the war-field's bloody haze 
Beholds a youthful warrior stand, 

Alone, beside his natijre river, — 
The red blade broken in his hand 

And the last arrow in his quiver. 

* Mahmood of Gazna, or GliLzni, wbo conquered India in 
the beginning of the eleventh century. — See his History in 
Dow and SiA J. Malcolm. 

i* *^ It is reported that the hunting equipage of the Sultan 
Mabmoud was so magnificent, that he kept four hundred 
grey-bounds and blood-hounds, each of whi,ch wore a collar 
set with jewels, and a covering edged with gold and pearls," — 
Unii^ersal History^ vol. iii. 
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*' Live," said the Conqueror, " live to share 

" The trophies and the crowns I bear ! " 

Silent that youthful warrior stood — 

Silent he pointed to the flood 

All crimson with his country's blood. 

Then sent his last remaining dart. 

For answer, to the Invader's heart. 

False flew the shaft, though pointed well ; 

The Tyrant lived, the Hero fell !— 

Yet matk'd the Peri where he lay. 

And, when the rush of war was past, 
Swiftly descending on a ray 

Of morning light, she caught the last — 
Last glorious drop his heart had shed. 
Before its free-born spirit fled ! 

** Be this," she cried, as she wing'd her flight, 
** My welcome gift at the Gates of Light. 
" Though foul are the drops that oft distil 

** On the field of warfare, blood like this, 

** For Liberty shed, so holy is, 
** It would not stain the purest rill, 

*' That sparkles among the Bowers' of Bliss! 
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" Oh ! if there be, on this earthly sphere, 

'* A boon, an oflFering Heaven holds dear, 

" 'Tis the last libation Liberty draws 

^' From the heart that bleeds and breaks in her 



cause ! " 




'' Sweet," said the AngiA, as she gave 

The gtft into his radiant hand, 
" Sweet is our welcome of the dSrave 

" Who die thus for their native Land. — 
'• But see— alas ! — the crystal bar 
" Of Eden moves not-^^holier for 
" Than even this drop the boon must be, 
" That opes the Gates of Heaven for thee !" 

Her first fond hope of Eden blighted, 
Now among Afric's Lunar Mountains,'*' 

Far to the Souths the Peri lighted ; 
And ^eek'd lier plumnge at the fountains 

Of that Egyptian tide,— "whose birth 

Is hidden from the sobs of earth. 



♦ " The Mountain* ^ the Moon, or ih* Monte« J^px. of 
antiquity, at the foot of which the Nile is supposed to arise." 
— BavcE . 
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Deep in those solitary woods, 
Where oft the Genii of the Floods 
Dance ronnd the cradle of their Nile, 
And hail the new-bom Giant's smile I * 
Thence, over Egypt's palmy groves. 

Her grots, and sepulchres of Kings, f 
The exiled Spirit sighing roves ; 
And now hangs listening to the doves 
In warm Rosetta's vale§ — now loves 

To watch the moonlight on the wings 
Of the white pelicans that break 
The azure calm of Moerk' Lake. ** 
'Twas a fair scene — a Land more bright 

Never did mortal eye behold ! . 
Who could have thought, that saw tbis^ night 

Those valleys and their fruits of gold 
Basking in Heaven's serenest light ; — 

* *' The Nile, which the Abyssinians know by the names 
of Abey and Alawy or the Giant.'' — Agiat. Research, vol. i. 
p. 387. 

-)• See Peiit's F'iew of the Let^atU for an aocomt of die 
sepnlchres in Upper Thebes, and the noisberleis fpatM, co- 
rered all over with hieroglyphics, in the moiuiCaiBa»of I!pper 
Egypt. 

J << The orchards of Rosetta are filled with uinfo^dmnrs.**— 
Somfim. 

^^ Savart mentions the pelicans upon Lake Moeris. 
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Those groups of lovely date-trees bending 

Languidly their leaf-crown 'd heads, 
Like youthful maids, when sleep descending 

Warns them to their silken beds ; — * 
Those virgin lilies, all the night 

Bathing their beauties in the lake, 
That they may rise more fresh and bright. 

When their beloved Sun's awake ; — 
Those ruin'd shrines and towers that seem 
The relics of a splendid dream ; 
Amid whose fairy loneliness 
Nought but the lap-wing's cry is heard, 

Nought seen but (when the shadows, flitting 
Fast from the moon^ unsheath its gleam) 

3ome purple^wing'd Sultana f sitting 
Upon a column, motionless 
And glittering, like an idol bird ! — 

. * u Yhe superb date-tree, whose head languidly reclines, 
lile that of a handsome woman overcome with sleep.** — 
Dafard el Had ad. 

f ** That beautiful bird with plumage of the finest shining 
blue, with purple beak and legs, the natural and living orna- 
ment of the temples and palaces of the Greeks and Romans, 
which, firom the stateliness of its port, as well as the brilliancj 
of its colours, has obtained the title of Sultana.**— Son vivi. 
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Who could liave thought, that there, even there, 

Amid those scenes so still and fair, 
The Demon of the Plague hath cast 
From his hot wing a deadlier blast, 

More mortal far than ever came 

From the red Desert's sands of flame ! 

So quick, that every living thing 

Of human shape, touch'd.by his wing, 
Like plants where the Simoom hath past, 

At once falls black and withering ! 

The sun went down on many a brow, 
Which, full of bloom and freshness then. 

Is rankling in the pest-house now. 
And ne'er will feel that sun again ! 

And oh ! to see the imburied heaps 

On which the lonely moonlight sleeps — 

The very vultures turn away. 

And sicken at so foul a prey ! 

Only the fierce hyaena stalks * 

Throughout the city's desolate walks 

* Jack.so5, speaking of tbe plague that occurred in West 
Barbary, when he was there, says, ** The birds of the air fled 
away from the abodes of men. The hyaenas, on the contrary, 
visited the cemeteries,*^ etc. 

VOL. I. * n 
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At midnight, and his carnage plies — 

Woe to the half-dead wretch, who meets 

The glaring of those large blue eyes* 
Amid the darkness of the streets ! 

** Poor race of Men! " said the pitying Spirit, 

" Dearly ye pay for your primal Fall — 
'* Some flowerets of Eden ye still inherit, 

' ^ But the trail of the Serpent is over them all ! 
• She wept — the air grew pure and clear 
Around her, as the bright drops ran ; 
For there's a magic in each tear 
Such kindly Spirits weep for man ! 

Just then beneath some orange trees, 
Whose fruit and blossoms in the breeze 
Were wantoning together, free, 
Like age at play with infancy — 
Beneath that fresh and springing bower. 

Close by the Lake, she heard the moan 
Of one who, at this silent hour, 

Had thither stolen to die alone. 

* BmuGE. 
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One wlio in life, wbe.re'er he moved, 

Drew, after him the hearts of many ; 
Yet now, as though he ne'er were loved, 

Dies here, unseen, unwept by any I 
None to watch near him — none to slake 

The fire that in his bosom lies, 
With even a sprinkle from that lake 

Which shines so cool before his eyes. 
No voice, well-known through many a day, 

To speak the last, the parting word. 
Which, when all other sounds decay. 

Is still like distant music heard : 
That tender farewell on the shore 
Of this rude world, when all is o'er. 
Which cheers the spirit, ere its bark 
Puts off into the unknown Dark. 

Deserted youth ! one thought alone 

Shed joy around his soul in death — 
That she, whom he for years had linown, 
And loved, and might hasve call'd his own. 

Was safe from this foul midnight's breath ; — 
Safe in her father's princely halls. 
Where tlie cool airs from fountain falls. 



^. 
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Freshly perfumed by many a brand 
Of the sweet wood from India's land, 
Were pure as she whose brow they fann'd. 

But see, — who yonder comes by stealth, 

This melancholy bower to seek. 
Like a young envoy, sent by Health, 

With rosy gifts upon her cheek ? 
'Tis she — far oflF, through moonlight dim. 

He knew his own betrothed bride, 
She, who would rather die with him. 

Than live to gain the world beside ! — 
Her arms are round her lover now , 

His livid cheek to hers she presses, 
And dips, to bind his burning brow. 

In the cool lake her loosen'd tresses. 
Ah ! once, how little did he think 
. An hour would come when he should shrink 
With horror from that dear embrace. 

Those gentle arms, that were to him 
Holy as is the cradling place 

Of Eden's infant cherubim ! 
And now he yields — now turns away. 
Shuddering as if the venom lay 
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All in those proffer'd lips alone — 
Those lips that, then so fearless grown, 
Never until that instant came 
Near his unask'd or without shame. 
" Oh ! let me only breathe the air, 

*' The blessed air, that's breathed by thee, 
" And, whether on its wings it bear 

'^ Healing or death, 'tis sweet to me ! 
" There,— drink my tears, while yet they fall, — 

*' Would that my bosom's blood were balm, 
" And, well thou know'st, I'd shed it all, 

'* To give thy brow one minute's calm. 
'^ Nay, turn not from me that dear face — 

'* Am I not thine — thy own loved bride — 
" The one, the chosen one, whose place f 

'* In life or death is by thy side ! 
" Think'st thou that she, whose only light, 

^' In this dim world, from thee hath shone, 
'* Gould bear the long, the cheerless night, 

'' That must be hers when thou art gone ? 
** That I can live, and let thee go, 
** Who art my life itself ?— No, no — 
" When the stem dies, the leaf that grew 
*^ Out of its heart must perish too I 
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" Then turn to me, my own, love, turn, 
'' Before like thee I fade and burn ; 
'^ Cling to these yet cool lips, and share 
" The last pure life that lingers there ! " 
She fails — she sinks — as dies the lamp 
In charnel airs or cavern-damp, 
So quickly do his baleful sighs 
Quench all the sweet light of her eyes ! 
One struggle — and his pain is past — 

Her lover is no longer living !• 
One kiss the maiden gives, one laist, 

Long kiss, which she expires in giving ! 

'< Sleep,^' said the Peri, as softly she stole 
The farewell sigh of that vanishing soul, 
As true as e'er warm'd a woman's breast — 
'^ Sleep on, in visions of odour rest, 
'' In balmier airs than ever yet stirr'd 
'* Th' enchanted pile of that lonely bird, 
'^ Who sings at the last his own death lay, ^ 
'^ And in music and perfume dies away !'' 

"^ *' In the East, they suppose the phoenix to have fifty 
orifices in his bill, which are continued to his tail; and that, 
after liring one thousand years, he builds himself a funeral 
a melodious air of different harmoniev through his 
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Thus saying, from her lips she spread 

Unearthly breathings through the place, 
And shook her sparkling wreath, and shed 

Such lustre o'er each paly face, 
That like two lovely saints they seem'd 

Upon the eve of dooms-day taken 
From their dim graves, in odour sleeping ;— 

While that benevolent Peri beamed 
Like their good angel, calmly keeping 

Watch o'er them till their souls would waken ! 

But morn is blushing in the sky ; 

Again the Peri soars above, 
Bearing to Heaven that precious sigh 

Of pure, self-sacrificing love. 
High throbb'd her heart, with hope elate. 

The Elysian palm she soon shall win, 
For the bright Spirit at the gate 

Smiled as she gave that offering in ; 
And she already hears the trees 

Of Eden, with their crystal bells 

fifty organ pipes, flaps his wings with a Telocity which sets 
fire to the wood, and consumes himself."— Ricbardsoit. 
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Hinf^inf; in that ambrosial breeze 
That from the Throne of Alla swells ; 

Aim! she can see the starry bowls 
That lie aroand that lucid lake, 

Upon whose banks admitted Souls 
Their first sweet draught of glory take ! * 

But ah ! even Peris' hopes are vain — 

Again the Fates forbade, again 

The immortal barrier closed*—'* not yet," 

The Angel said as, with regret, 

lie shut from her that glimpse of glory — 

*' True was the maiden, and her story, 

m 

** Written in light o'er Alla's head, 

^* By seraph eyes shall long be read. 

** But, Pkhi, see— the crystal bar 

*• Of Eden moves not — holier far 

^' Thau even this sigh tlie boon must be 

•* Tliat opes the Gates of Heaven for thee.** 

*' ^^ On ihe shcurtft of a qtiatirangnlar lake stand a tkousantl 
^oKW(»> n)ttd« of stars; out of which souls predestined to enjoT 
MicilY dviuk the crystal ware." — From CnATEACiaiASo's 
IV«eription of the Mahoinrtaii Paradise, in his Beauties of 
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Now, upon Syru*s land of roses * :•* 

Softly the light of Eve reposes, 

And, like a glory, the hroad sun 

Hangs over sainted Lebanon, 

Whose head in wintry grandeur towers, 

And whitens with eternal sleet, 
While summer, in a vale of flowers. 

Is sleeping rosy at his feet. 

To one who look'd from upper air 
O'er all the enchanted regions there, 
How beauteous must have been the glow. 
The life, the sparkling from below ! 
Fair gardens, shining streams, with ranks 
Of golden melons on their banks, 
More golden where the sun-light falls ; — 
Gay lizards, glittering on the walls f 

* KicnAKDsoN thinks that Syria had its name from Suri, a 
beautiful and delicate species of rose for which that country 
has been always famous; — hence, .Suristan, the Land of 
Roses. 

i* ^* The number of lizards I saw one day in the great court 
of the Temple of the Sun at Balbec, amounted to many thou- 
sands ; the ground, the walls, and stones of the ruined build- 
ings, were covered with them."— Bruce. 
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Of ruin'd shrines, busy and bright 

As they were all alive with light ;— 

And, yet more splendid, numerous flocks 

Of pigeons, settling on the rocks, 

With their rich restless wings, that gleam 

Variously in the crimson beam 

Of the warm west — as if inlaid 

With brilliants from the mine, or made 

Of tearless rainbows, such as span 

The unclouded skies of Peristan ! 

And then, the mingling sounds that come. 

Of shepherd's ancient reed,* with hum 

Of the wild bees of Palestine, 

fianquetting through the flowery vales ; — 
And, Jordan, those sweet banks of thine, 

And woods, so full of nightingales ! 

But nought can charm the luckless Peri ; 
Her soul is sad — her wings are weary— 
Joyless she sees the sun look down 
On that great Temple, once his own, f 

♦ " The Sjrinx, or Pan's pipe, is still a pastoral instrument 
in Syria." — Russel. * 

f The Temple of the Sun at Balbec. 
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Whose lonely columns stand sublime, 
Flinging their shadows from on high, 

LikQ dials, which the wizard, Time, 
Had raised to count his ages by ! 

Yet haply there may lie conceal'd, 
Beneath those Chambers of the Sun, 

Some amulet of gems, anneal'd 

In upper fires, some tablet seal'd 
With the great name of Solomon, 
Which, spelled by her illumined eyes, 

May teach her where, beneath the moon. 

In earth or ocean lies the boon. 

The charm that can restore so soon. 
An erring Spirit to the skies I 

Gheer'd by this hope, she bends her thither ; 

Still laughs the radiant eye of Heaven, 

Nor have the golden bowers of Even 
In the rich West begun to wither ; — 
When, o*er the vale of Balbec winging 

Slowly, she sees a dbild at play. 
Among the rosy wild-flowers singing. 

As rosy and as wild as they ; 
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Gbasingy with eager hands and eyes, 
The beautiful blue daitisel-flies, * 
That fluttered round the ja^nrine stems, » 
Like winged flowers or flying gems s — 
And, near the boy, who tired with play 
Now nestling 'mid the roses lay. 
She saw a wearied man dismount 

From his hot steed, and on the brink 
Of a small imaret's rustic fount 

Impatient fling him down to drink. 
Then swi^ his haggard brow he turu'd 

To the fair child, who fearless sat, 
Though never yet hath day-beam bum'd 

Upon a brow more fierce than that, — 
Sullenly fierce — a mixture dire, 
Like thunder-douds, of gloom and fire ! 
In which the Peri's eye could read 
Dark tales of many a ruthless deed ; 
The ruin'd maid — the shrine profened — 
Oaths broken— and the threshold stain'd 

* " Ton behold there a considerable nomber of a remarkable 
species of beanufnl insects, the elegance of whose appearance 
and their aitire procmcd for them the naaie of Damsels.** — 

S0115151. 
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With blood of guests ! — there written, all, 
Black as the damning drops that fall 
From the denouncing Angel's pen, 
Ere mercy weeps them out again ! 



Yet tranquil now that man of crime 
(As if the balmy evening time 
Soften'd his spirit] looked and lay, 
Watching the rosy infant's play : — 
Though still, whene'er his eye by chance 
Fell on the boy*s, its lurid glance 

Met that unclouded, joyous gaze. 
As torches, that have burnt all night 
Through some impure and godless rite, 

Encounter morning's glorious rays. 

But hark ! the vesper-call to prayer, 
As slow the orb of day-light sets, 

Ts rising sweetly on the air. 

From Syria's thousand minarets ! 

The boy has started from the bed 

Of flowers, where he had laid his head. 
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And down upon the fragrant sod 

Kneels, with his forehead to the south, 

Lisping th' eternal name of God 
From purity's own cherub mouth, 

And looking, while his hands and eyes 

Are lifted to the glowing skies. 

Like a stray babe of Paradise, 

Just lighted on that flowery plain, 

And seeking for its home again ! 

Oh 'twas asight— that Heaven — ^that Child — 

A scene, which might have well beguiled 

Even haughty Eblis of a sigh 

For glories lost and peace gone by ! 

And how felt hcy the wretched Man 

Reclining there — ^while memory ran 

O'er many a year of guilt and strife. 

Flew o'er the dark flood of his life. 

Nor found one sunny resting-place. 

Nor brought him back one branch of grace I 

" There was a time," he said in mild. 

Heart-humbled tones — " thou blessed child I 

'* When young and haply pure as thou, 

" I look'd and pray'd like thee — but now — " 
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He hung his head — each nobler aim 
And hope and feeling, which had slept 

From boyhood's hour, that instant came 
Fresh o*er him, and he wept — he wept ! 

Blest tears of soul-felt penitence ! 

In whose benign, redeeming flow 
Is felt the first, the only sense 

Of guiltless joy that guilt can know. 

" There's a drop," said the Peri, " that down 

from the moon 
" Falls through the withering airs of June 
" Upon Egypt's land,* of so healing a power, 
" So balmy a virtue, that even in the hour 
'' That drop descends, contagion dies, 
'^ And health reanimates earth and skies ! — 
'' Oh, is it not thus, thou man of sin, 

" The precious tears of repentance fall ? 
** Though foul thy fiery plagues within, 

" One heavenly drop hath dispell'd them all!" 

* The Nacta, or Miraculous Drop, which falls in Egjrpt 
precisely on Saint John's day, in Jane, ana is supposed to 
haye the effect of stopping the plague. 
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And now — behold him kneeling there 
By the child's side, in humble prayer, 
While the same sun-beam shines upon 
The guilty and the guiltless one. 
And hymns of joy proclaim through Heaven 
The triumph of a Soul Forgiven ! 

'Twas when the golden orb had set. 
While on their knees they linger'd yet, 
There fell a light, more lovely far 
Than ever came from sun or star. 
Upon the tear that, warm and meek, 
Dew'd that repentant sinner's cheek : 
To mortal eye this light might seem 
A northern flash or meteor beam — 
But well the enraptured Peri knew 
*Twas a bright smile the Angel threw 
From Heaven's gate, to hail that tear 
Her harbinger of glory near ! 

" Joy, joy for ever I my task is done— 
" The Gates are pass'd, and Heaven is won I 
^' Oh ! am I n§t happy ? I am, I am — 
" To thee, sweet Eden ! how dark and sad 
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" Are the diamond turrets of Shadukiam,* 
** And the fragrant bowers of Amberabad ! 

'* Farewell, ye od6urs of Earth, that die, 
" Passing" away lilH a lover's sigh ; — 
" My feast is now of the Tooba-Tree, f 
" Whose scent is the breath of Eternity ! 

*' Farewell, ye vanishing flowers, that shone 

'* In my fairy wreath, so bright and brief, — 
" Oh ! what are the brightest that e*er have blown, 
** To the lote-tree, springing by Alla's Throne, § 

** Whose flowers have a soul in every leaf? 
*' Joy, joy for ever ! — my task is done — 
'* The Gates are pass'd, and Heaven is won !" 

* The Country of Delight, — the name of a Province in the 
kingdom of Jinnistan, or Fairy Land, the capital of which is 
called the City of Jewels. Amberahad is another of the cities 
of Jinnistan. 

"f" The tree Tooba, that stands in Paradise, in the palace 
of Mahomet. See Sale's Prelim, Disc, — " Touba," says 
D'Herbelot, '' signifies beatitude, or eternal happiness.'' 

§ Mahomet is described, in the 53d Chapter of the Koran, 
as having seen the angel Gabriel '' by the lote-tree, beyond 
which there is no passing: near it is the Garden of Eternal 
Abode." This tree, say the Commentators, stands in the 
seventh Heaven, on the right hand of the throne of God. 
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** And this," said the Great Chamberlain, <* is 
poetry ! this flimsy manufacture of the brain, 
which, in comparison with the lofty and durable 
monuments of genius, is as the gold filigree-work 
of Zamara beside the eternal architecture of 
Egypt !" After this gorgeous sentence, which, 
with a few more of the same kind, Fadladeen kept 
by him for rare and important occasions, he pro- 
ceeded to the anatomy of the short poem just 
recited. The lax and easy kind of metre in which 
it was written ought to be denounced, he said, as 
one of the leading causes of the alarming growth 
of poetry in our times. If some check were not 
given to this lawless facility, we should soon be 
overrun by a race of bards as numerous and as 
shallow as the hundred and twenty thousand 
Streams of Basra. * They who succeeded in this 

* '' It is said that the rivers or streams of Basra were rec- 
koned in the time of Belal ben Abi Bordeh, and amounted to 
the number of one hundred and twenty thousand streams.'' — 
Ebr Haukal, 
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st^le deserved chastisement for their very success ; 
— as warriors have been punished, even after gain- 
ing a victory, because they had taken the liberty of 
gaining it in an irregular or unestablished manner. 
What, then, was to be said to those who failed ? 
to those who presumed, as in the present lament- 
able instance, to imitate the license and ease of 
the bolder sons of song, without any of that grace 
or vigour which gave a dignity even to negligence ; 
— ^who, like them, flung the jereed ^ carelessly, but 
not, like them, to the mark ; — " and who," said 
he, raising his voice to excite a proper degree of 
wakefulness in his hearers, ^' contrive to appear 
heavy and constrained in the midst' of all the 
latitude they have allowed themselves, like one of 
those young pagans that dance before the Princess, 
who has the ingenuity to move as if her limbs 
were fettered, in a pair of the lightest and loosest 
drawers of Masulipatam !'' 

It was but little suitable, he continued, to the 
grave march of criticism to follow this fantastical 
Peri, of whom they had just heard, through all her 

* The name of the javelin with which the Easterns exercise^ 
See Castellan, Mosurs des Othomans, torn. iii. p. i6i. 
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flights and adventures between earth and heaven ; 
b4S^he could not help adverting to the puerile 
conceitedness of the Three Gifts which she is 
supposed to carry to the skies: — a drop of blood, 
forsooth, a sigh, and a tear ! How the first of these 
articles was delivered into the Angel's " radiant 
hand" he professed him^lf at a loss to discover ; 
and as to the safe carriage of the sigh and the 
tear, such Peris and such poets were beings by far 
too incomprehensible for him even to guess how 
they managed such matters. ''But, in short," said 
he, " it is a waste of time and patience tos^tdwejl 
longep^npon a thing so incurably frivolous, — puny 
even among its own puny race, and such as oulf 
th^ Banyan Hospital for Sick Insects'^ should' un- 
dertake." ^ 

In vain did Lalla Rookh try to soften this in- 
exorable critic ; in vain did she resort to her most 
eloquent common-places, — reminding him that 
poets were a timid and sensitive race, whose sweet- 
ness was not to be drawn forth, like that of the 
fragrant grass neat the Ganges, by crushing and 

♦ For a description of this Hospital of the Banyans, sec 
Parson^s Travels j p. 36a. 
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trampling upon them ; — that severity often de- 
stroyed every chance of the perfection whiclt^it 
demanded ; and that, after all, perfection was like 
the Mountain of the Talisman, — no one had ever 
yet reached its summit. '^ Neither these gentle 
axioms, nor the still gentler looks with which they 
were inculcated, could lower for one instant the 
elevation of Fadladeen's eye* brows, or charm him 
into any thing like encouragement or even to- 
leration of her poet. Toleration, indeed, was not 
among the weaknesses of Fadladeen : — he car- 
ried iHe same spirit into matters of poetry and of 
religion y and, though little versed in the beauties 
er sublimities of either, was a perfect master of 
the art of persecution in both. His zeal, too, was 
the same in either pursuit ; whether the game be- 
fore hiin was pagans or poetasters, — worshippers 
of cows, or writers of epics. 

They had now arrived at the splendid city of 
Lahore, whose mausoleums and shrines, magnifi- 
cent and numberless, where Death seemed to share 

''^ " Near this is a.curioas hill, caUed Koh Talism, the 
Mountain of the Talisman, because, ' according to the tra- 
ditions of the country, no person CTer succeeded in gaining 
its siunmit.*^— KxRRSiR. 
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equal honours With Heaven, .would have power- 
fully affected the heart and imagination of Lalla 
RooKH, if feelings more of this earth .had not taken 
entire possession of her already. She was here 
met by messengers, dispatched from Cashmere, 
who informed her that the king had arrived in 
the Valley, and was himself superintending the 
sumptuous preparations that were making in the 
Saloons of the Shalimar for her reception. The 
chill she felt on receiving this intelligence, — 
which to a bride whose heart was free and light 
would have brought only images of affection and 
pleasure, — conrinced her that her peace was gone 
for ever, and that she was in lo^e, irretrievably in 
love, with young Feramorz. The veil, which this 
passion wears at first, had fallen off, and to know 
that she loved was now as painful as to love with-- 
out knowing it had been delicious. Feramorz too, 
— what misery would be his, if the sweet hours 
of intercourse so imprudently allowed them should 
have stolen into his heart the same fatal fascina- 
tion as into hers ; — if, notwithstanding her rank, 
and the modest homage he always paid to it,, even 
he should have yielded to the influence of those 
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long and happy interviews, where music, poetry, 
the delightftll scenes of nature , — all tended to 
bring their hearts close together, and to waken by 
every means that too ready passioii, which often, 
like the young of the desert-bird, is warmed into 
life by the eyes alone ! * She saw but one way to 
preserve herself from being culpable as well as 
unhappy, and this, however painful, she was re- 
solved to adopt. Feramorz must no more be ad- 
mitted to her presence* To have strayed so far 
into the dangerous labyrinth was wrong, but to 
linger in it, while the clew was yet in her hand, 
would be criminal. Though the heart she had to 
offer to the King of Bucharia might be cold and 
broken, it should at least be pure ; and she must 
only try to foi^et the short vision of happiness she 
had enjoyed, — like that Arabian shepherd, wlio, 
in wandering into the wilderness, caught a glimpse 
of the Gardens of Trim, and then lost them again 
for ever ! f 

The arrival of the young Bride at Lahore was 

* The Arabians believe that the ostriches hatch their young 
by only looking at them.— P. Vanslebe, jRelat. d'Egypte. 

f See Sale's iK^orwt, note, vol. ii. p. 484- 
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celebrated in the most enthusiastic manner. The 
Rajas and Omras in her train^ who had kept at a 
certain distance during the journey, and never 
encamped nearer to the Princess than was strictly 
necessary for her safeguard, here rode in splendid 
cavalcade through the city, and distributed the 
most costly presents to the crowd. Engines were 
erected in all the squares, which cast forth showers 
of confectionary among the people; while the 
artisans, in chariots adorned with tinsel and flying 
streamers, exhibited the badges of their respective 
trades through the streets. Such brilliant displays 
of life and pageantry among the palaces, and domes, 
and gilded minarets of Lahore, made the city alto- 
gether like a place of enchantment ; — particularly 
on the day when Lalla Rookh set out again upon 
her journey, when she was accompanied to the 
gate by all the fairest and richest of the nobility, 
and rode along between ranks of beautiful boys 
and girls, who waved plates of gold and silver 
flowers over their heads'^ as they went, and then 
threw them to be gathered by the populace. 
For many days after their departure from La- 

♦ Ferifhia, 
VOL, I. 8 
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bore a considerable degree of gloom bung over tbe 
wbole party. Lalla Roo&h, who bad intended to 
make illness ber excuse for not admitting the 
young minstrel, as usual, to tbe pavilion , soon 
found that to feign indisposition was unnecessary ; 
— Fadlade£n felt tbe loss of the good road they 
bad hitherto travelled, and was very near cursing 
Jehan-Guire (of blessed memory!) for uot having 
continued bis delectable alley of trees,'*' at least 
as far as tbe mountains of Cashmere ;-— while 
tbe Ladies, who had nothing now to do all day but 
to be fanned by peacocks' feathers and listen to 
Fadladeen, seemed heartily weary of the life they 

led, and, in spite of all the Great Chamberlain's 
criticism, were tasteless enough to wish for tbe 
poet again. One evening, as they were proceeding 
to their place of rest for the night, the Princess, 
who, for the freer enjoyment of tbe air, had 
mounted her favourite Arabian palfrey, in passing 
by a small grove heard the notes of a lute from 
within its leaves, and a voice, which she but too 
well knew, singing tbe following words:— 

* The fine road made by the Emperor Jehan>Gaire from 
Agra to Lahore, planted with trees on each side. 
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Tell me not of joys above, 

If that world can give no bliss, 

Truer, happier than the Love 
Which enslaves our souls in this ! 

Tell me not of Houris' eyes ; — 
Far from me their dangerous glow. 

If those looks that light the skies 
Wound like some that bum below ! 

Who that feels what Love is here, 
All its falsehood — all its pain — 

Would, for even Elysium's sphere, 
Risk the fatal dream again? 

Who, that 'midst a desert's heat 

Sees the waters fade away. 
Would not rather die than meet 

Streams again as false as they ? 

The tone of melancholy- defiance in which these 
words were uttered , went to Lalla Rookh's heart ; 
—and, as she reluctantly rode on, she could not 
help feeling it as a sad but sweet certainty, that 
Feramorz was to the full as enamoured and miser- 
able as herself. 

The place where they encamped that evening 
was the first delightful spot they had come to 
since they left Lahore. X)n one side of them was 
a grove full of small Hindoo temples, and planted 
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with the most graceful trees of the East ; where 
the tamarind, the cassia, and the silken plantains of 
Ceylon were mingled in rich contrast with the high 
fan-like foliage of the Palmyra, — ^that fayourite 
tree of the loxorious bird that lights up the charn- 
bers of its nest with fire-flies.* In the middle of 
the lawn where the pavilion stood there was a 
>aink surrounded by small mangoe-trees, on the 
clear cold waters of which floated multitudes of 
the beautiful red lotus ; while at a distance stood 
the ruins of a strange and awful-looking tower, 
which seemed old enough to have been the temple 
of some religion no longer known, and which 
spoke the voice of desolation in the midst of all 
that bloom and loveliness. This singular ruin 
excited the wonder and conjectures of all. Lalla 
RooKH guessed in vain, and the all-pretending 
Fadladeen, who had never till this journey been 
beyond the precincts of Delhi, was proceeding 
most learnedly to show that he knew nothing 
whatever about the matter, when one of the 
Ladies suggested, that perhaps Feramorz could 
satisfy their curiosity. They were now approach- 
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ing his native mountains, and this tower might 
be a relic of some of those dark superstitions, 
which had prevailed in that country before the 
light of Islam dawned upon it. The Chamber- 
lain, who usually preferred his own ignorance 
to the best knowledge that any ofie else could 
give him, was by no means pleased with this 
officious reference; and the Princess, too, was 
about to interpose a faint word of objection, but, 
before either of them could speak, a slave was 
dispatched for Feramorz, who, in a very few mi- 
nutes, appeared before them, — ^looking so pale 
and unhappy in Lalla Rookh's eyes, that she al- 
ready repented of her cruelty in having so long 
excluded him. 

That venerable tower, he told them, was the 
remains of an ancient Fire-Temple, built by those 
Ghebers or Persians of the old religion, who, many 
hundred years since, had fled hither from their 
Arab conquerors, preferring liberty and their altars 
in a foreign land to the alternative of apostacy 
or persecution in their own. It was in^possible, 
he added, not to feel interested in the many glo- 
rious but unsuccessful struggles, which had been 
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nuule by these original natives of Persia to cast off 
the yoke of their bigoted conquerors. Like their 
* own Fire in the Burning Field at Bakou,'*' when 
stti^ressed in one place, they had but broken out 
with fffesh flame in another ; and, as a native of 
Cashmere, of that fair and Holy Valley, which 
had in the sanie manner become the prey of 
strangers, and seen her ancient shrines and native 
princes sw^pt away before the march of her in^ 
tolerant invaders, he felt a sympathy, he owned, 
with the sufferings of the persecuted Ghebers, 
which every monument like this before them but 
tended more powerfully to awarken. 

It was the first time that Feramorz had ever 
ventured upon so much prose before Fadladeen, 
and it may easily be conceived what effect such 
prose as this must have produced upon that most 
orthodox and most pagan-hating personage. He 
sat for some minutes aghast, ejaculating only at 
intervals '* Bigoted conquerors ! — sympathy with 
Fire-worshippers I " — while Feramorz, happy to 
take advantage of this almost speechless horror of 

^ The ** Agar ardens,'* described by Rempfea, Amasnitat, 
Exot, 
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the Chamberlain, proceeded to say that he knew a 
melancholy story, connected with the events of 
one of those brave struggles of the Fire-worship- 
pers of Persia against their Arab masters, which, 
if the evening was not too far advanced, he should 
have much pleasure in being allowed to relate to 
the Princess. It was impossible for Lalla Rookh 
to refuse;— he had never before looked half so 
animated, and when he spoke of the Holy Valley 
his eyes had sparkled, she thought, like the talis- 
manic characters on the scimitar of Solomon. 
Her consent was therefore most readily granted, 
and while Fadladeen sat in unspeakable dismay, 
expecting treason and abomination in every line, 
the poet thus began his story of the Fire- worship- 
pers: — 
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*Tis moonlight over Oman's Sea ; * 

Her banks of pearl and palmy isles 
Bask in the night-beam beauteously, 

And her blue waters sleep in smiles. 
'Tis moonlight in HARMOziA'sf walls, 
And through her Emir's porphyry halls, 
Where, some hours since, was heard the swell 
Of trumpet and the clash of zel, § 
Bidding the bright-eyed sun farewell; — 
The peaceful sun, whom better suits 

The music of the bulbul's nest, 
Or the light touch of lovers* lutes, 

To sing him to his golden rest ! 

* The Persian Gulf, sometimes so called, which separates 
the shores of Persia and Arabia. 

f The present Gombaroon, a town on the Persian side of 
the Gulf. 

§ A Moorish instrument of music. 
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All hush'd — there's not a breeze in motion ; 
The shore is silent ^ the ocean. 
If zephyrs come, so light they come, 

Nor leaf is stin**d nor wave is driven ; 
The wind-tower on the Emir's dome * 
. Can hardly win a breath from heaven. 

Even he, that tyrant Atab, sleeps 

Calm, while a nation round him weeps ; 

While curses load the air he breathes. 

And falchions from unnumber'd sheaths 

Are starting to avenge the shame 

His race hath brought on iRAN'sf name. 

Hard, heartless Chief, unmoved alike 

'Mid eyes that weep and swords^that strike ;— 

One of that saintly, murderous brood, 

To carnage and the Koran given. 
Who think through unbelievers' blood 

Lies their directest path to Heaven. 

* ** At Gombaroon, and other places in Persia, they hare 
towers for the purpose of catching the wind, and cooling the 
houses.*' — ^Le Bautn. 

t ** Iran is the true general name for the empire of Persia.** 
— AsiaU Res. Disc. 5. 

8. 
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One, who will pause and kneel unskod 
In the warm blood his hand hath pour'd, 

To mutter o'er some text of God 
Engraven on his reeking sword; — * 

m 

Nay, who can coolly note the line, 
The letter of 'those words divine, 
To which his blade, with searching art, 
Had sunk into its victim's heart ! 

Just All A ! what must be thy look. 

When such a wretch before thee stands 
Unblushing, with thy Sacred Book,— n 

Turning the leaves with blood-stain'd hands, 
And wresting from its page subUme 
His creed of lust and hate and crime ? 
Even as those bees of Trebizond, — 

Which from the sunniest flowers that glad 
With their pure smile the gardens round, 

Draw venom forth that drives men mad ! f 

''^ '^ On the blades of their scimitars some verse from the 
Koran is usually inscribed."— Russel. 

t ** There is a kind of Rhododendros about Trebizond, 
whose flowers the bee feeds upon, and die honey thence drives 
people mad.**— TouaNEFORT. 
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Never did fierce Arabia send 

A satrap forth more direly great ; 
Never was Iran doom'd to bend 

Beneath a yoke of deadlier weight. 
Her throne had fedlen — her pride was crush'd — 
Her sons were willing slaves, nor blush'd, 
In their own land, — no more their own, — 
To crouch beneath a stranger's throne. 

» 

Her towers, where Mithra once had burn'd, 

To Moslem shrines — oh shame ! — were turn'd, 

Where slaves, converted by the sword. 

Their mean, apostate worship poured, 

And cursed the faith their sires adored. 

Yet has she hearts, 'mid all this ill, 

O'er all this wreck high buoyant still 

With hope and vengeance ; — hearts that yet,— 

Like gems, in darkness issuing rays 
They've treasured from the sun that's set, — 

Beam all the light of long-lost days ! 
And swords she hath, nor weak nor slow 

To second all such hearts can dare ; 
As he fhall know, well, dearly know, 

Who sleeps in moonlight luxury there. 
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Tranqail as if his spirit lay 
Becabn'd id Heaven's approving ray ! 
Sleep on — for purer eyes than thine 
Those waves are hash'd, those planets shine. 
Sleep on, and be thy rest unmoved 

By the white moon-beam's dazzUng power ; — 
None but the loving and the loved 

Should be awake at this sweet hour. 

And see — where, high above those rocks 
That o'er the deep their shadows fling, 

Yon turret stands ; — where ebon locks, 
As glossy as a heron's wing 
Upon the turban of a king, * 

Hang from the lattice, long and wild, — 

Tis she, that Emir's blooming child, 

All truth and tenderness and grace. 

Though born of such ungentle race ; — 

An image of Youth's radiant Fountain 

Springing in a desolate mountain ! t 

* *' Their kingi wear plumes of black herons* feathers apon 
the right side, as a badge of sovereignty.'' — Hahwat. 

-i* " The Fountain of Youth, by a Mahometan tradition, is 
situated in some dark region of the East.** — ^RicBAKosoir. 
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Oh, what a pure and sacred thing 

Is Beauty, curtain'd from the sight 
Of the gross world, illumining 

One only mansion with her light ! 
Unseen by man's disturbing eye, — 

The flower, that blooms beneath the sea 
Too deep for sunbeams, doth not lie 

Hid in more chaste obscurity ! 
So, HiNDA, have thy face and mind, 
Like holy mysteries, lain enshrined. 
And oh what transport for a lover 

To lift the veil that shades them o'er ! — 
Like those who, all at once, discover 

In the lone deep some fairy shore. 

Where mortal never trod before, 
And sleep and wake in scented airs 
No lip had ever breathed but theirs ! 

Beautiful are the maids that glide. 

On summer-eves, through Yemen's * dales, 

And bright the glancing looks they hide 
Behind their litters' roseate veils j— 

* Arabia Felix. 
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And biideSy as delicate and lair 

As the white jasmine flowers they wear. 

Hath Temen in her blisslnl dime, 

Who, loird in cool kiosk or bower, 
BeCore their mirrors count the time, 

And grow still lovelier every hour. 
But never yet hath bride or maid 

In Arabt's gay Harams smiled, 
Whose boasted brightness would not fade 

Before Al Hassan's blooming child. 

Light as the angel shapes that bless 
An infant's dream, yet not the less 
Rich in all woman's loveliness ; — 
With eyes so pure, that from their ray 
Dark Vice would turn abash'd away. 
Blinded, like serpents when they gaze 
Vpoik the emerald's virgin blaze I — * 
Yet, filVd with all youth's sweet desires, 
Mingling the meek and vestal fires 

* ** They say that if a snake or serpent fix his eyes on the 
lustre of those stones (emeralds), he immediately becomes 
blind.**— Ahmed bev Abdalaziz, Treatise on Jewels. 
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Of Other worlds with all the bliss, 
The fond, weak tenderness of this ! 
A soul, too, more than half divine, 

Where, through some shades of earthly feeling, 
Religion's soften'd glories shine, 

Like light through summer foliage stealing, 
Shedding a glow of such mild hue, 
So warm, and yet so shadowy too, 
As makes the very darkness there 
More beautiful than light elsewhere ! 

Such is the maid who, at this hour. 

Hath risen from her restless sleep. 
And sits alone in that high bower. 

Watching the stiU and shining deep. 
Ah ! 'twas not thus, — with tearful eyes 

And beating heart, — ^she used to gaze 
On the magnificent earth and skies. 

In her own land, in happier days. 
Why looks she now so anxious down 
Among those rocks, whose rugged frown 

Blackens the mirror of the deep ? 
Whom waits she all this lonely night ? 
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Too rough the rocks, too bold the steep. 
For man to scale that turret's height ! — 

So deem'd at least her thoaghtfn} sire, 

When hi£^, to catch the cool night-air. 
After the day-beam's withering fire, * 

Be built her bower of freshness there. 
And had it deck'd with costliest skill, 

And fondly thought it safe as fair : — 
Think, reverend dreamer ! think so still. 

Nor wake to learn what Love can dare — 
Love, all-defying Love, who sees 
No charm in trophies won with ease ; — 
Whose rarest, dearest fruits of bliss 
Are pluck'd on Danger's precipice ! 
Bolder than they, who dare not dive 

For pearls^ but when the sea's at rest, 
Love, in the tempest most alive, 

Hath ever held that pearl the best 
He finds beneath the stormiest water ■! 
Yes — Araby's unrivall'd daughter, 

'*' At Gombaroon and the Isle of Ormus it is sometimes so 
hot that the people are obliged to lie all day in the water. — 
Maeco Polo. 
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Though high that tower, that rock-way rude, 
There's one who, but to kiss thy cheek, 

Would climb th' untrodden solitude 
Of Ararat's treno^ndous peak,* 

And think its steeps, though dark and dread, 

Heaven's path-ways, if to thee they led ! 

Even now thou seest the flashing spray, 

That lights his oar's impatient way ; 

Even now thou hear'st the sudden shock 

Of his swift bark against the rock. 

And stretchest down thy arms of snow, 

As if to lift him from below ! 

Like her to whom, at dead of night. 

The bridegroom, with his locks of light, f 

Came, in the flush of love and pride. 

And scaled the terrace of his bride ; — 

When, as^she saw him rashly spring. 

And mid-way up in danger cling, 

* This mountain is generally supposed to be inaccessible. 

f In one of the books of the Sh4h N4hmeh, when Zal (a ce- 
lebrated hero of Persia, remarkable for his white hair) comes 
to the terrace of his mistress, Rodahver, at night, she lets down 
her long tresses to assist him in his ascent;— -he, howerery 
manages it in a less romantic way, by fixing his crook in a 
projecting beam. — Sec Champion's Ferdosi, 
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She flung him down her long black hair. 
Exclaiming, breathless, ^' There, love, there l** 
And scarce did manlier nenre uphold 

The hero Zal in that fond hour, 
Than wings the youth who fleet and bold 

Now climbs the rocks to Hiptda's bower. 
See — flight a^ up their granite steeps 

The it>ck-goats of Arabia clamber, * 
Fearless from crag to crag he leaps. 

And now is in the maiden's chamber. 

She loves — but knows not whom she loyes, 
Nor what his race, nor whence he came ;— 

Like one who meets, in Indian groves. 
Some beauteous bird, without a name, 

Brought by the last ambrosial breeze. 

From isles in the undiscovered seas, 

To show his plumage for a day 

To wondering eyes, and wing away ! 

Will he thus fly— her nameless lover ? 
Alia forbid I 'twas by a moon 

* " On the lofty hills of Arabia Petraea arc rock-goau.*^- 

NiEBUBR. 
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As fair as this, while singing over 

Some ditty to her soft Kanoon, * 
Alone, at this same witching hour, 

She first beheld his radiant eyes 
Gleam through the lattice of the bower, 

Where nightly now they mix their sighs ; 
And thought some spirit of the air 
(For what could waft a mortal there ? ) 
Was pausing on his moonlight way 

To listen to her lonely lay ! 

This fancy ne'er hath left her mind : 

And — though, when terror's swoon had past, 
She saw a youth, of mortal kind, 

Before her in obeisance cast, — 
Yet often since, when he hath spoken 
Strange, awful words, — and gleams have broken 
From his dark eyes, too bright to bear. 

Oh ! she hath fear'd her soul was given 
To some unhallow'd child of ^ir. 

Some erring Spirit, cast from Heaven, 



* *' Canuu, esp^ce de psalterion, avec des cordes de boyanz j 
les dames en toucbent dans le serrail, avec des d^cailles, 
arm^s de pointes de coco.**— Todeeivi, translated by De 

CoURNAIfD. 
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Like those angelic youths of old, 

Who burn'd for maids of mortal mould, 

Bewilder'd left the glorious skies, 

And lost their Heaven for woman's eyes ! 

Fond girl I nor fiend nor angel he. 
Who woos thy young simplicity ; 
But one of earth's impassion'd sons. 

As warm in love, as fierce in ire, 
As the best heart whose current runs 

Full of the Day-God's living fire ! 

But quench'd to-night that ardour seems, 

And pale his cheek, and sunk his brow ; — 
Never before, but in her dreams, 

Had she beheld him pale as now : 
And those were dreams of troubled sleep, 
From which 'twas joy to wake and weep ; 
Visions, that will not be forgot, 

But sadden every waking scene. 
Like waming'ghosts, that leave the spot 

All wither'd where they once have been ! 

'' How sweetly," said the trembling maid. 
Of her own gentle voice afraid. 
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So long had they in silence stood. 

Looking upon that tranquil flood — 

'^ How sweetly does the moon-beam smile 

** To-night upon yon leafy isle ! 

** Oft, in my fancy's wanderings, 

" I've wish'd that little isle had wings, 

** And we, within its fairy bowers, 

'^ Were wafted o£Pto seas unknown, 
*^ Where not a pulse should beat but ours, 

^' And we might live, love, die alone ! 
" Far from the cruel and the cold, — 

** Where the bright eyes of angels only 
'^ Should come around us, to behold 

'^ A paradise so pure and lonely ! 
" Would this be world enough for thee ? — " 
Playful she tum'd, that he might see 

The passing smile her cheek put on ; 
But when she mark'd how mournfully 

His eyes met hers, that smile was gone ; 
And, bursting into heart-felt tears, 
*' Yes, yes," she cried, *' my hourly fears, 
'^ My dreams have boded aU too right — 
" We part — ^for ever part— to-night ! 
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'^ Has rent asunder wide as ours ? 
^* Oh, Arab maid ! as soon the Powers 
'* Of Light and Darkness may combine, 
'^ As I be link'd with thee or thine ! 

" Thy Father '* 

^^ Holy Alla saye 

^^ His gray head from that lightning glance ! 
** Thou know'st him not — he loves the braye ; 

'^ Nor liyes there under Heayen's expanse 
<< One who would prize, would worship thee, 
*' And thy bold spirit, more than he. 
'^ Oft when, in childhood, I haye play'd 

^' With the bright falchion by his side, 
^' I've heard him swear his lisping maid 

'' In time should be a warrior's bride. 
*' And still, whene'er, at Haram hours, 
'^ 1 take him cool sherbets and flowers, 
'^ He tells me, when in playful mood, 

'< A hero shall my bridegroom be, 
^^ Since maids are best in battle wo0'd, 

'^ And won with shouts of yictory I 
'* Nay, turn not from me— thou alone 
'' Art form'd to make both hearts thy own. 
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'* Go— join his sacred ranks — thou kiiow'st 

** Th' unholy strife these Persians wage : — 
*' Good Heaven, that frown ! — even now thou 
glow'st 

** With more than mortal warrior's rage. 
' ' Haste to the camp by morning's light, 
'' And, when that sword is raised in fight, 
" Oh still remember Love and I 
'* Beneath its shadow trembling lie ! 
** One victory o*er those Slaves of Fire, 
^^ Those impious Ghebers, whom my sire 

** Abhors " 

" Hold, hold-^thy words are deatli — ' 

The stranger cried, as! wild he flung 
His mantle back, and showed beneath 

The Gheber belt that round him clung. — * 
" Here, maiden, look — weep — blush to see . 
'^ All that thy sire abhors in me ! 
" Yes — / am of that impious race, 

" Those Slaves of Fire who, morn and even, 

* '* They (the Ghebei!8) lay so much stress on their cnshee, 
or girdle, as not to dare to be an instant without it.^ — Grose's 
F'ojrage. — " Le jeune homme nia d'abord la chose; mais, 
ayant iti d^pouill^ de sa robe, et la large ceinture qu'il por* 
lait comme Ghebr,** etc. etc.-*-D'HEBBELOT, art. Agduani. 

VOL. I. Q 
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'^ Hail their Creator's dwelling^lace 

'^ Among the liTing lights of heayen ! '*' 
^^ Ye^^I am of that outcast few, 
'^ To Iran and to vengeance true, 
<' Who curse the hour your Arabs came 
^' To desolate our shsines of flame, 
'^ And swear, before God's burning eye, 
*^ To break our country's chains, or die ! 
"Thy bigot sLpe-^nay, tremble not — 

'^ He, who gaVe birth to those dear eyes, 
^ With me is sacared as the spot 

** From which our fires of worship rise I 
*' But know— 'twas he I sought that night, 

" When, from my watch-4)oat on the sea, 
" I caught this turret's glimmering light, 

" And up the rude rocks desperately 
" Rush'd to my prey — thou know'st the rest — 
"I climb'd the gory yukure's nest, 
" And found a trembling dbve within ; — 
** Thine, thine the yictory— -thine the sin — 
" If Love hath made oi^ thought his own, 
'^ That Vengeance claims first — ^last — alone ! 

* They suppose the Throne of the Almrflity is seated in the 
«nn, and hence their tvorship of that luminary.— •Har'way. 



^.■ 
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*' Oh ! had we. never, never mei, ■ 

** Or could this heart even now foiijet 

*•* How link'd, how bless'd we might have been, 

^^ Had Fate not frown'd so dark between ! 

'^ Hadst thou been bom a Persian maid, 

^' In neighbouring valleys had we dwelt, 
'^ Through the same fields in childhood fday'd, 

*' At the same kindling altar kneh,-^ 
'^ Then, then, while all those nameless tie9, 
<^ In which the charm of Country lies, 
^* Had round our hearts been hourly s^n, 
*' Till Iran's cause and thine were one ; — 
" While in thy lute's awakening sigh 
** I heard the voice of days gone by, 
** And saw in every smile of thine 
" Returning hours of glory shine ! — 
* ' While the wrong'd Spirit of our Land 

'' Lived, look'd^ and spoke her wrongs through 
thee, — 
'^ God ! who could then this sword wiliistand? 

" Its very flash were victory I 
*' But now— estranged, divorced for ever, 
'^ Far as the grasp of Fate can sever ; 
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<< Oar only ties what Loye has wove, — 
** Faith, fnends, and country, sunder'd wide ; — 

*^ And then, then only, tme to loTe,. 
«« When (alse to all that's dear beside! 
Thy father Irak's deadliest foe — 
Thyself, periiaps, even now — bat no- 
Hate never look'd so lovely yet! 
No— sacred to thy sool will be 

** The hind of him who could forget 
^* All but that bleeding land for thee ! 

'^ When other eyes shall see, unmoved, 
^^ Her widows mourn, her warriors £aill, 

** Thou'lt think how well one Gheber loved, 
^^ And for his sake thou'lt weep for all! 

" But look " 

With sudden start he tum'd 
And pointed to the distant wave, 

Where lights, like chamel meteors, burn'd 
Bluely, as o'er some seaman's grave ; 

And fiery darts, at intervals,'^ 
Flew up all sparkliqg from the main, 

* *^ The Mameluks that were in the other boat, when it 
was dark used to shoot up a sort of fiery arrows into the air, 
which in some measure resembled lightning or falling stars.** 
•— Baumoaeteit. 
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As if each star that nightly falls, 
Were shooting back to Heaven again. 

** My signal-lights ! — I must away — 

^' Both, both are ruin'd, if I stay. 

** Farewell — sweet life I thou cling'st in vain — .;^ 

** Now — ^Vengeance I — I am thine again." 

Fiercely he broke away, nor stopped, 

Nor look'd — but from the lattice dropp'd 

Down 'mid the pointed crags beneath. 

As if he fled from love to death. 

While pale and mute young Hinda stood, 

Nor moved, till in the silent flood 

A momentary plunge below 

Startled her from her trance of woe ; — 

Shrieking she to the lattice flew, 

" I come — I come — if in that tide 
" Thou sleep'st to-night — FU sleep there too, 

** In death's cold wedlock by thy side. 
'^ Oh ! I would ask no happier bed 

" Than the chill wave my love lies under ;— 
" Sweeter to rest together dead, 

** Far sweeter, than to Jive asunder!" 
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Bat no— their hoar is not yet come — 
Again she sees his pinnace fly. 

Wafting him fleetly to his home, 
Where'er that ill'^^tarr'd home may lie ; 

And calm and smooth' it seem'd to wm 
^.' Its moonlight way before the wind. 

As if it bore all peace within, 
Nor left one bwaking heart behind I 
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The Princess, whose heart was sad enough al- 
ready, could haye wished that Feramoit. .||Ml 
chosen a less melanchidy story ; as it is only to - 
the happy that tears are a luxury. Her ladies, 
however, were by no means sorry that love was 
once more the Poet's theme ; for , when he spoke 
of love, they said, his voice was as sweet as if he 
had chewed the leaves of that enchanted tree, 
which grows over the tomb of the musicain. Tan- 
Sein. 

Their road all the morning had lain through a 
very dreary country; — through valleys, covered 
with a low bushy jungle, where, in more than one 
place, the awful signal of the bamboo-^a£P, with 
the white flag at its top, reminded the traveller 
that in that very spot the tiger had made some 
human creature his victim. It was therefore* with 
much pleasure that they arrived at^ sunset in a 
safe and lovely glen, and encamped under one 
of those holy trees, whose smooth columns and 
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Spreading roofs seem to destine them for natural 
temples of religion. Beneath the shade, some 
pioos hands had erected pillars ornamented with 
the most beaatifnl porcelayi, which now supplied 
the use of mirrors to the young maidens, as they 
ad^ygted their hair in descending from the palan- 
keens. Here while, as usual, the Princess sat 

m 

listening anxiously, with Fadladeeic in one of his 
loftiest moods of criticism by her side, the young 
Poet, leaning against a branch of the tree, thus 
continued his story :— - 
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The mom hath risen clear and calm, 

And o'er the Green Sea * palely shines, 
Revealing Bahrein's f groves of palm, 

And lighting Kishma's f amber vines. 
Fresh smell the shores of Arabt, 
While breezes from the Indian sea 
Blow round Selama's § sainted cape, 

And curl the shining flood beneath ,'-r 
Whose waves are rich with many a grape^ 

And cocoa-nut and flowery wreath. 
Which pious seamen^ as they pass'd. 
Had tow'rd that holy headland cast- 
Oblations to the Genii there 
For gentle skies and breezes fair ! 

* The Persian Golf.—" To dive for pearls in the Green 
Sea, or Persian Gulf." — Sir W. Jones. 

i* Islands in the Golf. 

$ Or Selcmeh, the genuine name of the headland at the en- 
trance of the Gulf, commonly called Cape Musseldom. " The 
Indians, when they pass the promontory, throw cocoa-nats, 
fruits, or flowers into the sea, to secure a propitious Toyage.** 

-^MOEIEB. 
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The nightingale now bends her flight 
From the high trees, where all the night 

She sung so sweet, with none to listen ; 
And hides her from the morning star 

Where thickets of pomegranate ^sten 
In the clear dawn,-'^bespangled o'er 

With dew^ whose ni^t-drops would not stain 
The best and brightest scimitar * 
That ever youthful Sultan wore 

On the first morning of his reign ! 

And see — the Sun himself ! — on wings 
Of glory up the East he springs. 
Angel of Light ! who, from the time 
Those heavens began their march si:d>lime^ 
Hath first of all the starry choir 
Trod in his Maker's steps of fire ! 

Where are the days, thou wondrous sphere. 
When IRA^f, like a sun-flower, turn'd 
To meet that eye where'er it buru'd ? — 

When, from the banks of Bendemeer 

* 'In speaking of the climate of Shiraz, Francklin says, 
*< tbc dew is of sach a pure nature, that, if the brightest 
scimitar should be exposed to it all night, it wonld not re- 
ceiTT he least rust." 
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To the nut-groves of Samarcand 
Thy temples flamed o'er all the land? 
Where are they ? ask the shades of them 

Who, on CAt)ESSiA's* bloody plains, 
Saw fierce invaders plucfk the gem 
From Iran's broken diadem, 

And bind her ancient faith in chains : — 
Ask the poor exile, cast alone 
On foreign shores, unloved, unknown, 
Beyond the Caspian's Iron Gates, f 

Or on the snowy Mossian mountains. 
Far from his beauteous land of dates, 

Her jasmine bowers and sunny fountains I 
Yet happier so than if he trod 
His own beloved but blighted sod. 
Beneath a despot stranger's nod ! — 
Oh ! he would rather houseless roam 

Where Freedom and his God may lead. 
Than be the sleekest slave at home 

That crouches to the conqueror's creed ! 

^ The place where the Persians were finally defeated by 
the Arabs, and tlieir ancient monarchy destroyed. 

i" Derbend. — " Les Tares appelient cctle ville Demir Cspi, 
Porte de Fer; ce sont les Caspiae Ports des anciens/^ — 
D'Heabelot. 
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Is Iran's pride then gone for ever, 
Quench'd with the flame in Mithra's cares? — 
No— she has sons that never — ^neyer — 
Will stoop to be the Moslem's slaves, 
While Heaven has light or earth has graves. 
Spirits of fire, that brood not long. 
But flash resentment back for wrong ; 
And hearts where, slow but deep^ the seeds 
Of vengeance ripen into deeds^ 
Till, in some treacherous hour of calm. 
They burst, like Zeoan's giant palm, * 
Whose buds fly open with a sound 
That shakes the pigmy forests round 1 

Yes, Emir ! he, who scaled that tower. 
And, had be reach*d thy slumbering breast, 

Had taught thee, in a Gheber's power 
How safe even tyrant heads may rest — 

♦ The Talpot or Talipot tree. " This beautiful palm-tree, 
which grows in the heart of the forests, may be classed 
among the loftiest trees, and becomes still higher when on 
the point of bursting forth from its leafj summit. The sheath 
which then envelopes the flower is very large, and, when it 
bursts, makes an explosion like the report of a cannon.*^— 
Tburbebg. 
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Is one of many, brave as he, 

Who loathe thy haughty race and thee ; 

Who, though they know the strife is vain,— 

Who, though they know the riven chain 

Snaps but to enter in the heart 

Of him who rends its links apart, 

Yet dare the issue, — Ablest to be 

Even for one bleeding moment free. 

And die in pangs of liberty ! 

Thou know'st them well — 'tis some moons since 

Thy turban'd troops and blood-red flags. 
Thou satrap of a bigot Prince ! 

Have swarm'd among these Green Sea crags ; 
Yet here, even here, a sacred band. 
Ay, in the portal of that land 
Thou, Arab, darest to call thy own, 
Their spears across thy path have thrown ; 
Here — ere the winds half winged thee o*er — 
Rebellion braved thee from the shore. 

Rebellion ! foul, dishonouring word^ 
Whose wrongful blight so oft has stained 

The holiest cause that tongue or sword 
Of mortal ever lost or gain'd. 
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How many a spirit , born to bless, 

Hath sunk beneath that withering name, 
Whom bat a day's, an hoar's success 

Had wafted to eternal fame! 
As exhalations, when they burst 
From the warm earth, if chiU'd at first. 
If check'd in soaring from the plain, 
Darken to fogs and sink agam ; — 
But, if they once triumphant spread 
Their wings above the moaatain-*bead. 
Become enthroned in upper air^ 
And turn to sun-bri^t glories there ! 

And who is he, that wields the might 

Of Freedom on the Green Sea brink, 
Before whose ss^re's dazzling light 

The eyes of Yemen's warriors wink ? 
Who comes embower 'd in the spears 
Of Kerman's hardy mountaineers ? — 
Those mountaineers that truest, last. 

Cling to their country's ancient rites, 
As if that God, whose eyelids cast 

Their closing gleam on Iran's heiglits. 
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Among her snowy mountains threw 
The last light of his worship too ! 

'Tis HAFED-^name of fear, whose sound 
Chills like the muttering of a charm ; — 

Shout but that awful name around, 
And palsy shakes the manliest arm. 

'Tis Hafed, most accurst and dire • 

(So rank'd by Moslem hate and ire) 

Of all the rebel Sons of Fire ! 

Of whose malign, tremendous power, 

The Arabs, at their mid-watch hour, 

Such tales of fearful wonder teU, 

That each affrighted sentinel 

Pulls down his cowl upon his eyes, 

Lest Hafed in the midst should rise ! 

A man, they say, of monstrous birth, 

A mingled race of flame and earth. 

Sprung from those old, enchanted kings,^ 
Who in their fairy helms, of yore, 

^ Tahmuras, and other ancient Kings of Persia 4 whose ad- 
ventures in Fairy-Land among the Peris and Dives may be 
found in Rigbardson^s curious DUserUttion. The griffin 
Simoorgh, they say, took some feathers from her bveaflt for 
Tahmuras, with which he adorned his helmet, and trans- 
mitted them afterwards to his descendants. 
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A feather from the mystic wings 

Of the Simoorgh resistless wore ; 
And gifted by the Fiends of Fire, 
Who groan'd to see their shrines expire. 
With charms that, all in vain withstood. 
Would drown the Koran's light in blood I 

JSach were the tales that won belief. 

And such the colouring Fancy gave 
To a young, warm, and dauntless Chief, — 

One who, no more than mortal brave. 
Fought for the land his soul adored, 
' For happy homes, and altars free, — 
His only talisman, the sword, 

His only spell-word, Liberty ! 
One of that ancient hero line, 
Along whose glorious current shine 
Names, that have sanctified their bipod ; 
As Lebanon's small mountain-flood 
Is render'd holy by the ranks 
Of sainted cedars on its banks ! * 

* This rivulet, says Dahdini, is called the Holy River, from 
the ** cedar-saints" among which it rises. 
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'Twas not for him to crouch the knee 
Tamely to Moslem tyranny ; — 
'Twas not for him, whose soul was cast 
In the bright mould of ages past. 
Whose melancholy spirit, fed 
With all the glories of the dead, 
Though framed for Iran's happiest years, 
Was bom among her chains and tears I — 
'Twas not for him to swell the crowd 
Of slavish heads that shrinking bowed 
Before the Moslem, as he pass'd. 
Like shrubs beneath the poison-blast — 

No — far he fled — indignant fled 

« 

The pageant of his country's shame ; 
While every tear her children shed 

Fell on his soul, like drops of flame ; 
And, as a lover hails the dawn 

Of a first smile, so welcomed he 
The sparkle of the first sword drawn 

For vengeance and for liberty ! 

But vain was valour — vain the flower 
Of Kerman, in that deathful hour. 
Against Al Hassaic's whelming power. — ' 
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In vain they met him, hehn to helm, 
Upon the threshold of that realm 
He came in J[>igot pomp to sway, 
And with their corpses block'd his way — 
In vain — for every lance they raised, 
Thousands around the conqueror blazed ; 
For every arm that lined their shore. 
Myriads of slaves were wafted o'er,^-^ 
A bloody, bold, and countless crowd, 
Before whose swarm as fast they bow'd, 
As dates beneath the locust-cloud ! 

There stood — but one short league away 
From old Harmozia's sultry bay— 
A rocky mountain, o'er the Sea 
Of Oman beetling awfully : 
A last and solitary link 

Of those stupendous chains that reach 
From the broad Caspian's reedy brink 

Down winding to the Green Sea beach. 
Around its base the bare rocks stood, 
Like naked giants, in the flood. 

As if to guard the gulf across ; 
While, otk its peak, that braved the sky. 
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A ruin'd Temple tower'd, so high • 
That oft the sleeping albatross'* 
Struck the wild rains with her wing, 
And from her cload-rock'd slnmbering 
Started — to find man's dwelling there 
In her own silent fields of air ! 
Beneath, terrific cairems gave 
Dark welcome to each stormy wave 
That dash'd, like midnight revellers, in ; — 
And such the strange, mysterious din 
At times throughout those caverns roUM, — 
And such the fearful wonders told 
Of restless sprites imprisoned there, 
That bold were Moslem, who would dare. 
At twilight hour, to steer his skiff 
Beneath the Gheber's lonely cliff. 

On the land side, those towers sublime. 
That seem'd above the grasp of Time, 
Were sever'd from the haunts of men 
By a wide, deiep, and wizard glen. 
So fathomless, so full of gloom, 

No eye could pierce the void between ; 

* These birds sleep in the air. They are most common 
about the Cape of Good Hope. 
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It seem'd a place where Gholes might come 
With their foul banquets from the tomb, 

And in its caverns feed unseen. 
Like distant thunder, from below, 

The sound of many torrents came ; 
Too deep for eye or ear to know 
If 'twere the sea's imprisoned flow, 

Or floods of ever-restless flame. 
For each ravine, each rocky spire 
Of that vast mountain stood on fire ;* 
And, though for ever past the days 
When God was worshipped in the blaze 
That from its lofty altar shone, — 
Though fled the Priests, the votaries gone. 
Still did the mighty flame burn on 
Through chance and change, through good 

and ill, 
Like its own God's eternal will, 
Deep, constant, bright, unquenchable ! 

Thither the vanquish'd Hafed led 
His little army's last remains ; — 

* The Ghebers generally built their temples over sabter- 
raneous fires. 
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" Welcome, terrific glen !" he said, 

'* Thy gloom, that Eblis* self might dread, 

'^ Is Heaven to him who flies from chains !" 
O'er a dark, narrow bridge-way^ known 
To him and to his Chiefs alone. 
They cross'd the chasm and gain'd the towers ; — 
" This home," he cried, " at least i$ ours — 
'* Here we may bleed, unmock'd by hymns 

^' Of Moslem triumph o'er our head; 
*' Here we may fall, nor leave our limbs 

" To quiver to the Moslem's tread. 
'^ Stretch 'd on this rock, while vultures' beaks 
" Are whetted on our yet warm cheeks, 
" Here, — happy that no tyrant's eye 
" Gloats on our torments— we may die !" 

'Twas night when to those -towers they came, 
And gloomily the fitful flame. 
That from the ruin'd altar broke, 
Glared on his features, as he spoke : — 
'* *Tis o'er — what men could do, we've done — 
" If Iran will look tamely on, 
*'*' And see her priests, her warriors driven 
^' Before a sensual bigot's nod. 
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<< A wretch, who takes his lusts Id Heaven, 
And makes « pander oC his God! 

If her prood sons, her high-4Him sonls, 
Bfen, in whose Teins-^ih, last disgrace ! 
<^ The blood of Zal and Rvseav'* roUs, — 

«< Tf they will court this i^istart race, 
^^ And torn from BIrhra's ancient ra^, 
<' To kneel at shrines of yesterday I 

If they will crouch to Ieah's foes. 

Why, let them — ^tiU the land^s de^ir 

Cries out to Heaven, and bondage grows 

" Too vile for even the vile to bear ! 
^' Till shame at last, long hidden, burns 
'' Their inmost core, and conscience turns 
^' Each coward tear the slave lets fall 
^' Back on his heart in drops of gall ! 
'< But hercy at least, are arms unchain'd, 
'* And soub that thraldom never stain'd ; — 

'' This spot, at least, no foot of slave 
" Or satrap ever yet profaned ; 

'* And, though but few — though fast the wave 



* Ancient heroes of Persia. *' Among the Guebres there 
are some who boast their descent from Rustam.**— Stephss's 
Penia, 
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'^ Of life is ebbing from our reiuSj 

^' Enough for vengeance still remains. ' 

^' As panthers, after set of sun, 

'^ Rush from the roots of Lebanon^ 

'^ Across the dark sea-rol:d)er's way, * 

'^ Well bound upon our startled prey ; — 

'' And when some hearts that proudest swell 

^' Have felt our £dchion's last farewell— 

" When Hope's expiring throb is o'er, 

'' And even Despair can proncipt no more, 

'*' This spot shall be the sacred grave 

^' Of the last few who, vainly brave, 

'' Die for the land they cannot save ! " 

His Chiefs stood round— each shining blade 

Upon the broken altar laid — 

And though so wild and desolate 

Those courts, where once the Mighty sate ; 

Nor longer on those mouldering towers 

Was seen the feast of fruits and flowers. 

With which of old the Magi fed 

The wandering Spirits of their Dead ; f 

* See Russel's account of the panthers attacking trareilers 
in the night on the sea-shore about the roots of Lebanon. 

i* '' Among other ceremonies, the Magi used to place upon 
the lops of high towers rarions kinds of rich viands, upon 
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Though neither priest nor rites weie then 
Not charmed leaf of pure pomegranate ; 
Nor hymn, nor censer's fragrant air. 

Nor symbol of their wordupp'd planet ; 
Yet the same God that heard their sires 
Heard them; while on that altar's fires 
They swore the latest, holiest deed 
Of the few hearts, still left to bleed, 
Shoald be, in Iun's injured name. 
To die apon that Mount of Flame — 
The last of all her patriot Une, 
Before her last outrampled Shrine ! 

Brave, suffering souls ! they little knew 
How many a tear their injuries drew 

nhicb it nai *appoied tbe Ferii and the npIrlLi of 
psrtedhccoei regaled llieniaclye»."—RiCHilDsos. 

* In the ceremonieB of the Glieberi ronnd tbtir 
described hj Loho, ^' the Daroo,^ he says, " ^t 
water to drink, and a pomegranate leaf 10 chevr in 1} 
to cleanse them from inward nncleanneii." 

"t" " Early in the morning, they (the Par>eea or fi 
Onlam] go in crowdi to pay their devotioni to thi 
whom upon all the altar* there are spheres coiuecril 
by magic, resembling the circlet of the >un, and ' 
(an rises, these orbi leem to be inflamed, and to to 
nith a great noise. They hsTe eyerj one a censa 
h«nd>, and oSa incense to ibe ran." — Riiai Biitiaii 
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From one meek maid, one gentle foe, 
Whom Love first touch'd with others* woe — 
Whose life, as free from thought as sin, 
Slept hke a lake, till Love threw in 
His talisman, and woke the tide. 
And spread its trembling circles wide. 
Once, Emir ! thy unheeding child, 
'Mid all this havoc, bloom'd and smiled, — 
Tranquil as on some battle^^plain 

The Persian lily shines and towers. 
Before the combat's reddening stain 

Hath fallen upon her golden fiowers. 
Light-hearted maid, unawed, unmoved,' 
While Heaven but spared the sire she loved. 
Once at thy evening tales of blood 
Unlistening and aloof she stood — 
And oft, when thou hast paced along 

Thy Haram halls with furious heat. 
Hast thou not cursed her cheerful song, 

That came across thee calm and sweet. 

Like lutes of angeb, touch'd so near 

Hell's confines, that the damn'd can hear I 

Far other feelings liOve hath brought-^ 

Her soul all flame, her brow all sadness, 
yoL. I. 10 
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a sabne iMCts her eve, 
B«t with Ins lii»4ilood seems to swim ; 
Theie's not an anow win^ the sky, 
Bmt fancy toms its pcHnt to him. 
Vo more she brings with footstep ligbt 
Al Hassah's fakhion for the fi^t ; 
Andy had he h>oVd with clearer sight — 
Had not the mists, that ever rise 
From a foul spirit, dimm'd his eyes, — 
He wotdd have mark'd her shuddering frame, 
When from the field of blood he came. 
The faltering speech — the look estranged — 
Voice, step, and life, and beauty changed — 
He would have mark'd all this, and known 
Such change is wrought by Love alone ! 
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Ah I not the Love, that should have bless'd 
So young, so innocent a breast ; 
Not the pure, open, prosperous Love, 
That, pledged on earth and seaVd above. 
Grows in the world's approving eyes, 

In friendship's smile and home's caress. 
Collecting all the heart's sweet ties 

Into one knot of happiness ! 
No, Hind A, no — thy fatal flame 
Is nursed in silence, sorrow, shame. — 

A passion, without hope or pleasure. 
In thy soul's darkness buried deep. 

It lies, like some ill-gotten treasure, — 
Some idol, without shrine or name. 
O'er which its pale-eyed votaries keep 
Unholy watch, while others sleep ! 

Seven nights have darken'd Oman's Sea, 

Since last, beneath the moonlight ray. 
She saw his light oar rapidly 

Hurry her Gheber's bark away, — 
And still she goes, at midnight hour, 
To weep alone in that high bower, 
And watch, and look along the deep 
For him whose smiles first made her weep,— 
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But watching, weeping, ail was yain, 
Sbe never saw liis bark again. 
The owlet's solitary cry, 
The night-hawk, flitting darkly by. 

And oft the hateful carrion-bird, 
Heavily flapping his clogg'd wing. 
Which reek'd with that day's banqueting — 

Was all she saw, was all she heard. 

'Tis the eighth morn — Al Hassah's brow 

Is brighten'd with unusual joy — 
What mighty mischief glads him now, 

Who never smiles but to destroy? 
The sparkle upon Her&end's Sea, 
When tost at midnight furiously,* 
Tells not of wreck and ruin nigh, 
More surely than that smiling eye ! 
" Up, daughter, up— the Kerna's f breath 
*' Has blown a blast would waken death, 

* " It is observed, with respect to the Sea of Herkend, that 
when it is tossed by tempestuous winds it sparkles like fire.*^ 
— Travels of two Mohammedans. 

f A kind of trumpet; — it *» was that used by Tamerlane, 
the sound of which is described as uncommonly dreac^ul, and 
so loud as to be heard at the distance of several miles.** — 
Richardson. 
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' And yet thou sleep'st — up, child, and see 
^ This blessed day for Heaven and me, 
' A day more rich in Pagan blood 

* Than ever flash'd o'er Oman's flood. 
^ Before another dawn shall shine, 

* His head — heart— limbs— will all be mine ; 
^ This very night his blood shall steep 

' These hands all over ere I sleep ! ** — 

* His blood ! " she faintly scream'd — her mind 
Still singling one from all mankiild — 

' Yes— spite of his ravines and towers, 
' Hafed, my child, this night is ours. 
' Thanks to all-conquering treachery, 

" Without whose aid the links accurst, 
' That bind these impious sUves, would be 

" Too strong for Alla's self to burst I 
' That rebel fiend, whose blade has spread 

* My path with piles of Moslem dead, 

*• Whose baffling spells had almost driven 
*• Back from their course the Swords of Heaven, 
*• This night, with all his band, shall know 
' How deep an Arab's steel can go, 

* When God and Vengeance speed the blow. 
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" And— Prophet ! — by that holy wreath 
" Thou worest on Ohod's field of death, ♦ 
" I swear, for every sob that parts 
'' In anguish from these heathen hearts, 
'' A gem from Persia's plundered mines 
'^ Shall glitter on thy Shrine of Shrines. 
*' But ha ! — she sinks — that look so wild — 
" Those livid lips — my child, my child^ 
'' This life of blood befits not thee, 
'^ And thou must back to Arabt, 

** Ne'er had I risk'd thy4imid sex 
'' In scenes that man himself might dread,. 
** Had I not hoped our every tread 

" Would be on prostrate Persian necks — 
^' Curst race, they offer swords instead I 
'^ But cheer thee, maid, — the wind that now 
** Is blowing o'er thy feverish brow, 
" To-day shall waft thee from the shore ; 
'* And, ere a drop of this night's gore 
*' Have time to chill in ypnder towers, 
*' Thou'lt see thy own sweet Arab bowers ! "^ 

* " Mohammed had two helmets, an interior and exterior 
one ; the latter of which, called Al Mawashah, the fillet, 
wreath, or wreathed garland, he wore at the battle of Ohod^'* 
^^Uniuersal History. 
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His bloody boast was all too true — 

There lurk'd one wretch among the few 

Whom Hafed's eagle eye could count 

Around him on that Fiery Mount,— 

One miscreant, who for gold betray'd 

The path-way through the valley's shade 

To those high towers where Freedom stood 

In her last hold of flame and blood. 

Left on the field last dreadful night, 

When, sallying from their Sacred Height, 

The Ghebers fought Hope's farewell fight, 

He lay — ^but died not with the brave ; 

That sun, which should have gilt his grave, 

Saw him a traitor and a slave ; — 

And, while the few, who thence return'd 

To their high rocky fortress, mourn'd 

For him among the matchless dead 

They left behind on Glory's bed. 

He lived, and in the face of morn, , 

Laugh'd them and Faith and Heaven to scorn I 

• 

Oh for a tongue to curse the slave. 
Whose treason, like a deadly blight, 



o'er dK OMudls of the biaTc, 

And bbste thai m dicir hour of misiit I 
May Life's onhlfd cap lior hini 
Be diugg'd with tieachcnes to the brim^ — 
With hopes that but alhue to ty,— 

With jofs that vaiiish while he sips. 
Like Diead-Sea fimits, that ten^ Ae eye. 

Bat turn to ashes cm the lips! 
His coontry's corse, liis dnUren's shaine. 
Outcast of Tirtne, peace, and lame. 
May he, at last, with lips of iame 
On the parch'd desert thirsting die, — 
Wliile lakes that shone in mockery nigh 
Are fading off, ontouch'd, ontasted, 
Like the once-glorioos hopes he blasted ! 
And, when from earth his spirit flies, 

Just Prophet, let the damn'd-one dwell 
Fall in the sight of Paradise, 

Beholding Heaven, and feeling Hell ! 
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Lalla Rookh had had a dream the night before, 
which, in spite of the impending fate of poor 
Hafed, made her heart more than usually cheerful 
during the morning, and gave her cheeks all the 
freshened animation of a flower that the Bid- 
musk has just passed over. She fancied that she 
was sailing on that Eastern Ocean, where the sea- 
gipseys, who Jive for ever on the water, enjoy a 
perpetual summer in wandering from isle to isle, 
when she saw a small gilded bark approaching 
her. It was like one of those boats which the 
Maldivian islanders annually send adrift, at the 
mercy of winds and waves, loaded with perfumes, 
flowers, and odoriferous wood, as an offering to 
the Spirit whom they call King of the Sea. At 
first, this little bark appeared to be empty, but, 
on coming nearer 

She had proceeded thus far in relating the dream 
to her ladies, when Feramorz appeared at the 
door of the pavilion. In his presence, of coarse, 

10. 
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every thing else was forgotten, and the conti- 
nuance of the story was instantly requested by 
all. Fresh wood of aloes was set to burn in the 
cassolets ; — the violet sherbets were hastily handed 
round, and, after a short prelude on his lute, in 
the pathetic measure of Nava, which is always 
used to express the lamentations of absent lovers, 
the poet thus continued': — 
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The day is lowering — stilly black 
Sleeps the grim wave, while Heaven's rack, 
Dispersed and wild, 'twixt earth and sky 
Hangs like a shattered canopy ! 
There's not a cloud in that blue plain 

But t^Us of storm to come or past ; — 
Here, flying loosely as the mane 

Of a young war-horse in the blast ; 
There, roU'd in masses dark and swelling, 
As proud to be the thunder's dwelling I 
While some, already burst and riven, 
Seem melting down tlie verge of Heaven ; 
As though the infant storm had rent 

The mighty womb that gave him birth, 
And, having swept the firmament. 

Was now in fierce career for earth. 
On earth 'twas yet all cabn around, 
A pulseless silence, dread, profound, 
More awful than the tempest's sound. 
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Lioj^ei^d, to wxTc the 

Or fpeak the iairwelL, faeud no 
But kme, unheeded, inmt the bay 
The TeiMsl takes its monmliil way. 
Like some ill-destined hark that 
In silence through the Gate of Tears 



* ^* Ihtt fvatleriM lued to kct oat on their longer voyages 
with mti*fr;.^— Hasmcs. 

f ** Th« G«U of Teari, the ftraiu or passage into tiie Red 
M«f«| coffimonJjr called Babelmandel. It receiTed this name 
from tK« old Arabiani , on account of the danger of the navi- 
ffiitlinif and the noinher of fhipwrecks by which it was dis- 
tingti{«h«d ; which induced them to consider as dead, and to 
Wfl«r mourning for, all who had the boldness to hazard the 
tiNNiittg« through it into the Ethiopic ocean.*^ — Richardsoii. 
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And where was stern Al Hassan then ? 
Could not that saintly scourge of men 
From blood-shed and devotion spare 
One minute for a farewell there ? 
No — close within, in changeful fits 
Of cursing and of prayer, he ats 
In savage loneliness to brood 
Upon the coming night of blood, 

With that keen, second?.^cent of death. 
By which the vnl^iie snuffs his food 

In the still warm and living breath ! * 
While o'er the wave his weejung daughter 
Is wafted from these scenes of slaughter,— 
As a young bird of BABYLOi!i,.t 
Let loose to tell of victory won, 
Flies home, with wing, ah ! not unstain'd 
By the red hands that lield her chain'd. 

« 

And does the long-left home she seeks 
Light up no gladness on her cheeks ? 

"^^ '* 1 have been told that whenso^r an animal falls down 
dead, one or more vultures, unseen before, instantly appear." 
— Penwawt. 

-t* *' They fasten some writing to the wings of a Bagdat, or 
Babylonian pigeon." — Trat^elt of certain Engiithmen. 
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The flowers she nnrsect— the wett-known groTCS^ 
Where oft in dieams her spirit royes — 
Once more to see her dear gazdles 
Gome bounding with their silver bells ; 
Her birds' new plumage to behold, 

And the gay, gleaming fishes count. 
She left, aU fiUetted with gold. 

Shooting around their jasper fount. — * 
Her little garden mosque to see, 

And once again, at evening hour. 
To tell her ruby rosary 

In her oWn sweet acacia bower. — 
Can these delights, that wait her now, 
Gall up no sunshine on her brow ? 
No — silent, from her train apart, — 
As if even now she felt at heart 
The chill of her approaching doom, — 
She sits, all lovely in her gloom, 
As a pale Angel of the Grave ; 
And o'er the wide, tempestuous wave, 

* ** The Empress of Jehan-Guire used to divert herself with 
feeding tame fish in her canals, some of which were man j 
years afterwards known by fillets of gold, which she caased 
to be put round them.**— Uaaris. 
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Looks, with a shudder, to those towers, 

Where, in a few short awful hours. 

Blood, blood, in steaming tides shall run, 
Foul incense for to-morrow's siin ! 

^ Where art thou, glorious stranger ! thou, 

* So loved, so lost, where art thou now ? 

* Foe — Gheber — infidel — ^whate'er 

* Th' unhallow'd name thou'rt doom'd to bear, 
' Still glorious — still to this fond heart 

' Dear as its blood, whatever thou art ! 

* Yes — Alla, dreadful Alla ! yes — 

' If there be wrong, be crime in this, 
' Let the black waves, that round us roll, 
< Whelm me this instant, ere my soul^ 

* Forgetting faith, — ^honiey-^father, — all — 
' Before its earthly idol fall^ 

* Nor worship even Thyself above him. — 

* For oh r so wildly do I love him, 
' Thy Paradise itself were dim 

' And joyless, if not shared with him !" 



Her hands were clasp'd — ^her eyes uptum'd. 
Dropping their tears like moonlight rain ; 
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And, though her lip, fond ra^er ! bam^d 
With words of passion, bold, profieuie, 

Tet was there light around her brow, 
A holiness in those dark eyes, 

Which showed — though wandering earthward 
now, — 
Her spirit's home was in the skies. 

Tes — for a spirit, pure as hers. 

Is always pore, even while it errs ; 

As sunshine, broken in the rill, 

Though tum'd astray, is sunshine still ! 

So wholly had her mind forgot 

All thoughts but one, she heeded not 

The rising storm — the wave that cast 

A moment's midnight, as it pass'd — 

Nor heard the frequent shout, the tread 

Of gathering tumult o'er her head — 

Clash'd swords, and tongues that seem'd to vie 

With the rude riot of the sky. — 

But hark ! — that waivwhoop on the deck — 

That crash, as if each engine there, 
Mast, sails, and all, were gone to wreck, 

'Mid yells and stampings of despair I 
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Merciful Heaven ! what can it be ? 

'Tis not the storm » though fearfully 

The ship has shuddered as she rode 

Cer mountain waves — " Forgive me, God I 

** Forgive me"-^hriek*d the maid, and knelt, 

Trembling all over, — for she felt 

As if her judgment-hour was near ; 

While crouching round, half dead with fear, 

Her hand-maids clung, nor breathed, nor stirr'd— * 

When, hark ! — a second crash — a third— r 

And now, as if a bolt of thunder 

Had riven the labouring planks asunder. 

The deck falls in^what horrors then I 

Blood, waves, and tackle, swords and men 

Gome mix'd together through the chasm ;•— 

Some wretches in their dying spasm 

Still fighting on — and some that call 

'< For God and Irav V* as they fall ! 

Whose was the hand that tarn'd away 
The perils of th' infuriate fray. 
And snatch'd her breathless from beneath 
This wilderment of wreck and death ? 
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She knew not — ^for a £Euntness came 
Chill o'er her, and her sinking firame 
Amid the ruins of that hour • 
Lay, like a pale and scorched flower. 
Beneath the red volcano's shower! 
Bat oh ! the sights and sounds of dread 
That shock'd her, ere her senses fled ! 
The yawning deck — the crowd that strove 
Upon the tottering planks above — 
The sail, whose fragments, shivering o'er 
The stragglers' heads, all dash'd with gore^ 
Fluttered like bloody flags — the clash 
Of sabres, and the lightning's flash 
Upon their blades, high toss'd about 
Like meteor brands^ — ^as if throughout 

The elements one fury ran. 
One general rage, that left a doubt 

Which was the fiercer. Heaven or Man I 

Once too — ^but no— 4t cOuld not be — 
'Twas fancy all — yet once she thought^ 

While yet her fading eyes could see. 
High on the ruin'd deck she caught 

* The meteors that Flint call* " faces.'* 
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A glimpse of that unearthly form. 

That glory of her soul, — even then, 
Amid the whirl of wreck and storm, 

Shining above his feUow-men, 
As, on some black and troublous night, 
The Star of Eatrr, ^ whose proud light 
Never hath beamed on those who rest 
In the White Islands of the -West, f 
Bums through the storm with looks of flame 
That put Heaven's cloudier eyes to shame ! 
But no — 'twas but the minute's dream — 
A fantasy — and ere the scream 
Had half-way pass'd her pallid lips, 
A death-like swoon, a chill eclipse 
Of soul and sense its darkness spread 
Around her, and she sunk, as dead I 

How calm, how beautiful comes on 
The stilly hour, when storms are gone ; 
When warring winds have died away. 
And clouds, beneath the glancing ray, 

* « The brilliant Canopus, unseen in Eoropean climates.*' 
— BaowR. 

•f See WiLPoao's learned Essajrs on the Sacred Isles' in 
the West* 
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Melt off, and leaTe the land and sea 
Sleeping in biif^t tranquillity , — 
Fresh as if Day again were bom. 
Again upon the lap of Mom ! 
When the light blossoms, rudely torn 
And scatter'd at the whirlwind's will. 
Hang floating in the pure air still. 
Filling it all with precious balm, 
In gratitude for this sweet calm ;-* 
And every drop the thunder-showers 
Have left upon the grass and flowers 
Sparkles, as 'twere that lightning-gem * 
Whose liquid flame is bom of them I 

When, 'stead of one unchanging breeze. 
There blow a thousand gentle airs^ 
And each a different perfume bears, — 

As if the loveliest plants and trees 
Had vassal breezes of their own 
To watch and wait on them alone, 
And waft no other breath than theirs ! 

* A precious stone of the Indies, called by the ancients 
Gerauninm, because it was supposed to be found in places 
where thunder had fallen. Tertulliav says It has a glittering 
appearance, as if there had be6n fire in it y and the author of 
the Dissertation in Harris's Voyages supposes it to be the 
opal. 
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When the blue waters rise and fall, 
In sleepy sunshine mantling all ; 
And even that swell the tempest leaves 
Is like the fuU and silent heaves . 
Of lovers' hearts, when newly blest, 
Too newly to be quite at rest ! 

Such was the golden hour that broke 
Upon the world when Hinda woke 
From her long trance* and heard around 
No motion but the water's sound 
Rippling against the vessel's side. 
As slow it mounted o'er the tide. — 
But where is she? — her eyes are dark, 
Are wilder'd stiU — is this the balrk, 
The same, that from Harmozia's bay 
fiore her at mom — ^whose bloody way 
The sea-dog tracked? — no— strange and new 
Is all that meets her wondering view. 
Upon a galliot's deck she lies. 

Beneath no rich pavilion's shade. 
No plumes to fan her sleeping eyes. 

Nor jasmine on her pillow laid. 
But the rude litter, roughly spread 
With war-cloaks, is her homely bed. 
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And shawl and sash^ on javelins hung, 
For awning o'er her head are flung. 
Shuddering she look'd around — there lay 

A group of warriors in the sun 
Resting their limbs, as for that day 

Their ministry of death were done. 
Some gazing on the drowsy sea, 
Lost in unconscious reverie ; 
And some, who seem'd but ill to brook 
That sluggish calm, with many a look 
To the slack sail impatient cast. 
As loose it flagged aTound the mast. 

filest Alla ! who shall save her now ? 

There's not in all that warrior^band 
One Arab sword, one turban'd brow 

From her own Faithful Moslem land. 
Their garb — the leathern belt * that wraps 

Each yellow vest f — that rebel hue — 
The Tartar fleece upon their caps — § 

Yes — yes — ^her fears are all too true, 

* D'Herbelot, Art, Agduani, 

•f " The Gaebres are known by a dark yellow colour, 
whicb the men affect in their clothes." — Thevenot. 

§ " The Kolah, or cap, worn by the Persians, is made of 
the skin of the sheep of Tarury."— Waring. 
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And Heayen hath, in this dreadful hour, 
Abandoned her to Hafed's power; — 
Hafed, the Gheber! — at the thought 

Her very heart's blood chills within ; 
He, whom her soul was hourly taught 

To loathe, as some foul fiend of sin. 
Some minister, whom Hell had sent 
To spread its blast, where'er he went, 

• 

And fling, as o'er our earth he trod. 
His shadow betwixt mam and God ! 
And she is now his captive^ — thrown 
In his fierce hands, alive, alone ; 
His the infuriate band she sees. 
All infidels — all eneinies ! 
What was the daring hope that then 
Gross'd her like lightning, as again, 
With boldness that despair had lent. 

She darted through that armed crowd 
A look so searching, so intent. 

That even the sternest warrior bow*d 
Abash'd, when he her glances caught. 
As if he guess'd whose form they sought. 
But no— she sees him not — 'tis gone, — 
The vision, that before her shone 
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Through all the maie of blood and storm, 
Is fled — 'twas but a phantom form— - 
One of those passing, rainbow dreams. 
Half light, half shade, which Fancy's beams 
Paint on the fleeting mists that roll 
In trance or slumber round the soul ! 

But now the bark, with livelier bound. 

Scales the blue wave — the crew's in motion — 

The oars are out, and with light sound 
Break the bright mirror of the ocean. 

Scattering its brilliant fragments round. 

And now she sees — with horror sees 

Their course is tow'rd that mountain hold, — 

Those towers, that make her life-blood freeze. 

Where Mecca's godless enemies 

Lie, like beleagured scorpions, roU'd 
In their last deadly, venomous fold I 

Amid the illumined land and flood, 

Sunless that mighty mountain stood ; 

Save where, a bove its awful head, 

There shone aflaming cloud, blood-red, 

As 'twere the flag of destiny 

Hung out to mark where death would be ! 
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Had her bewilder'd mind thepower 
Of thought in this terrific hour, 
She well might marvel where or how 
Man's foot could scale that mountain's brow^ 
Since ne'er had Arab heard or known 
Of path but through the glen alone. — 
But every thought was lost in fear, 
When, as their bounding bark drew near 
The craggy base, she fek the waves 
Hurry them tow'rd those dismal caves 
That from the Deep in windings pass 
Beneath that Mount's volcanic mass— 
And loud a voice on deck commands 
To lower the mast and light the brands ! — 
Instantly o'er the dashing tide 
Within a cavern's mouth they glide. 
Gloomy as that eternal Porch^ 

Through which departed spirits go ; — 
Not even the flare of brand and torch 
Its flickering light could further throw 
Than the thick flood that boil'd below. 
Silent they floated — as if each 
Sat breathless, and too awed for speech 

>0L. I. II 
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In that dark chasm, where even sound 
Seem'd dark, — so sullenly around 
The goblin echoes of the cave 
Mutttr'd it o'er the long black wave, 
As 'twere some secret of the grave I 
But soft — they pause — the current turns 

Beneath them from its onward track ; — 
Some mighty, unseen barrier spurns 
' The vexed tide, all foaming, back, 
And scarce the oar's redoubled force 
Can stem the eddy's whirling course ; 
When, hark ! — some desperate foot has sprung 
Among the rocks — ^the chain is flung — 
The oars are up — the grapple clings, 
And the toss'd bark in moorings swings. 

Just then, a day-beam through the shade 

Broke tremulous — but, ere the maid 

Can see from whence the brightness steals, 

Upon her brow she shuddering feels 

A viewless hand, that promptly ties 

A bandage round her burning eyes ; 

While the rude litter where she lies, 
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Uplifted by the warrior throng, 
O'er the steep rocks is borne along. 

Blest power of sunshine! genial'Day^ 
What balm, what life is in thy ray ! 
To feel thee is such real bliss, 
That had the world ho joy but this, 
To sit in sunshine calm and sweet, — 
It were a world too exquisite 
For man to leave it for the gloom. 
The deep, cold shadow of the tomb! 
Even HiNDA, though she saw not where 

Or whither wound the perilous road. 
Yet knew by that awakening air. 

Which suddenly around her glow'd, 
That they had risen from darkness then, 
And breathed the sunny world again ! 

But soon this balmy freshness fled— 

For now the steepy labyrinth led 

Through damp andjgloom — 'mid crash of boughs ; 

And fall of loosen'd crags that rouse 

The leopard from his hungry sleep. 

Who, starting, thinks each crag a prey. 
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And long is heard from steep to steep^ 

Chasing them down their thundering way I 
The jackal's cry — the distant moan 
Of the hyaena^ fierce and lone j-«- 
And that eternal, saddening sound 

Of torrents in the glen beneath, 
As 'twere the evernlark Profound 

That rolls beneath the Bridge of Death I 
All, all is fearful — even to see, 

To gaze on those terrific things 
She now but Uindly hears, would be 

Relief to her imaginings I 
Since never yet was shape so dread, 

But Fancy, thus in darkness thrown, 
And by such sounds of horror fed, 

Gould frame more dreadful of her own. 

But does she dream ? has Fear again 

Perplex'd the workings of her brain. 

Or did a voice^ all music, then 

Come from the gloom, low whispering near — 

" Tremble not, love, thy Gheber's herel " 

She does not dream — all sense, all ear, 

She drinks the words, " Thy Gheber's here." 
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'Twas his own voice — ^^she could not err — 

Throughout the breathing world's extent 
There was but one such voice for her, 

So kind, so soft, so eloquent ! 
Oh ! sooner shall the rose of May 

Mistake her own sweet nightingale, 
And to some meaner minstrel's lay 

Open her bosom's glowing veil/* 
Than Love shall ever doubt a tone, 
A breath of the beloved one ! 
Though blest, 'mid all her ills, to think 

She has that one beloved near, 
Whose smile^ though met on ruin's brink, 

Hath power to make even ruin dear, — 
Yet soon this gleam of rapture, cross'd 
By fears for him, is chiU'd aiid lost. 
How shall the ruthless Hafed brook 
That one of Gheber blood should look. 
With aught but curses in his eye, 
On her — a maid of Araby — 
A Moslem maid — the child of him, 

Whose bloody banner's dire suc^cess 

* A frequent image among the oriental poets. ^' The 
nightingales warbled their enchanting notes, and rent the 
thin Tells of the rose-bud and the rose.*''— Jam i. 
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Uatk left their altars cold and dim. 

And their fair land a wilderness! 
And, worse than all, that night of blood 

Which comes so fast — oh ! who shall stay 
The sword, that once hath tasted food 

Of Persian hearts, or turn its way? 
What arm shall then the victim coyer. 
Or from her &ther shield her lover? 

'' Save him, my God !" she inly cries — 
'^ Save him this night — and if thine eyes 

*' Have ever welcomed with delight 
^ ^ The sinner's tears, the sacrifice 

^' Of sinners' hearts — guard him this night, 
'^ And here, before thy throne, I swear 
*' From my heart's inmost core to tear 

" Love, hope, remembrance, though they be 
" Link'd with each quivering life-string there » 

" And give it bleeding all to Thee! 
" Let him but live, the burning tear, 
" The sighs, so sinful yet so dear, 
** Which have been all too much his own, 
" Shall from this hour be Heaven's alone. 
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^ Youth pass'd in penitence, and age 

^ In long and painful pilgrimage, 

' ShaU leave no traces of the flame 

*' That wastes me now — nor shall his name 

* E'er bless my lips, but when I pray 

* For his dear spirit, that away 
^ Casting from its angelic ray 

< Th' eclipse of earth, he too may shine 
^ Redeemed, all glorious and all Thine ! 

* Think — think, what victory to win 

' One radiant soul like his from sin ; — 

* One wandering star of virtue back 

* To its own native, heaven-ward track ! 
' Let him but live, and both are Thine, 

" Together Thine — for, blest or crost, 
^' Living or dead, his doom is mine, 
** And if he perish, both are lost ! " 
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The next evening Lalla Rookh was entreated bj 
her Ladies to continue the relation of her won- 
derful dream ; but the fearful interest that hung 
round the fate of Hinda and her lover had com- 
pletely removed every trace of it from her mind ; 
— much to the disappointment of a fair seer or 
two in her train, who prided themselves on their 
skill in interpreting visions, and who had already 
remarked, as an unlucky omen, that the Princess, 
on the very morning after the dream, had worn 
a silk dyed with the blossoms of the sorrowful tree, 
Nilica. 

Fadladeen, whose wrath had more than once 
broken out during the recital of some parts of 
this most heterodox poem, seemed at lengtli to 
have made up his mind to the infliction; and 
took his seat ior the evening with all the patiance 
of a martyr, while the Po^ continued his profane 
and seditious story thus : 
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To tearless eyes and hearts at ease 

The leafy shores and sun-4)right seas. 

That lay beneath that mountain's height. 

Had been a fair, enchanting sight. 

'Twas one of those ambrosial eyes 

A day of storm so often leaves 

At its calm setting — when the West 

Opens her golden bowers of rest. 

And a moist radiance from the skies 

Shoots trembling down, as from the eyes 

Of some meek penitent, whose last 

Bright hours atone for dark ones past, 

And whose sweet tears, o'er wrong foi^ven^ 

Shine, as they fall, with light from Heaven ! 

'Twas stillness all — the winds that late 

Had rush'd through Kerman's abQond groves. 

And. shaken from her bowers of date 
That cooling feast the traveller loves, * 

^ '* In parts of Kerman, whateyer dates are shaken from 
the trees by the wind they do not touch, but lea^e them for 
those who ha^e not any, or for travellers .*'—£bii Uaukel. 
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NoWy^ luird to languor, scarcely curl 

The Green Sea wave, whose waters gleam 
Limpid, as if her mines of pearl 

Were melted all to form the stream. 
And her fair islets, small and bright, 

With their green shores reflected there, 
Look like those Peri isles of light, 

That hang by spell-work in the air. 

But vainly did those glories burst 
On Hinda's dazzled eyes, when first 
The bandage from her brow was taken, 
And pale and awed as those who waken 
In their dark tombs — when, scowling near. 
The Searchers of the Grave* appearir- 
She shuddering turn'd to read her fate 

In the fierce eyes that flash'd around; 
And saw those towers all desolate, 

That o'er her head terrific frown'd. 
As if defying even the smile 
Of that soft Heaven to gild their pile. 

* The two terrible angels, Monkir and Nakirj who are 
called *' the Searchers of the Grave" in the ** Creed of the 
orthodox Mahometans" given by Ocklet, vol. ii. 



In Tain, with minted hope and Cetr, 
She looks tor hint whose voioe so dear » 
Had come, like mvsic, to her ear — 
Strange, mofking dieam ! agun 'tis ied. 
And oh I the shoots, the pangs of diead 
That through her inmost bosom ran. 

When voices from withoat proclaim 
" Hafed, the Chief" — and, one by one. 

The warriors shoat that fearfdl name ! 
He comes — the rock resounds his tread- 
How shall she dare to lift her head. 
Or meet those eyes, whose scorching glare 
Not Yemeh's boldest sons can bear ? 
In whose red beam, the Moslem teUs, 
Such rank and deadly lustre dwells. 
As in those hellish fires that light 
The mamdrake's chamel leayes at night I * 
How shall she bear that voice's tone. 
At whose loud battle«cry alone 
Whole squadrons oft in panic ran, 
Scattered, like some Vast caravan, 

* *' The Arabians call th« mandrake ' the DevU^s candle,' 
on account of iu shining appearance in the nighk.^'^-Ricii- 

iRDSOir. 
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When, stretchMat eyenii^ nMind the weU^ 
They hear the thirsting tiger's yell ! 

Breathless she stands, with eyes cast down, 
Shrinking beneath the fiery frown, 
Which, fancy tells her, from that brow 
Is flashing o'er her fiercdiy now ! 

And shuddering, as she hears the tread 
Of his retiring warrior band,— • 

Never was pause so fuU of dread ; 
Till Hafed with a trembling hand 

Took hers, and, leaning o'er her, said, 
*' HiNOA !" — that wofd was all he spoke, 
And 'twas enough — the shhek that broke 

From her full l>osom tdd the rest-— 
Panting with terror, joy, surprise. 
The maid but lifts her wondering eyes, 

To hide them on her Ghdier's Ixeast ! 
'Tis he, 'tis he — the man of blood. 
The fellest of the Fire-fiend's brood, 
Hafed, the demon of the fight, 
Whose voice unnerves, whose ^nces blight, — 
Is her own loved Oheber. mild 
And glorious as when first he smiled 
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In her lone tower, and left such beams 
Of his pure eye to light her dreams, 
That she believed her bower had given 
Rest to some wanderer firom Heayen ! 

Moments there are, and this was one, 
Snatch'd like a minute's gleam of son 
Amid the black Simoom's eclipse — 

Or like those verdant q>ots that bloom 
Around the crater's burning lips, 

Sweetening the yery edge of doom I 
The past — ^the future — all that Fate 
Can bring of dark or desperate 
Around such hours, but makes them cast 
Intenser radiance while they last ! 

Even he, this youth — though dimm'd and gone 
Each star of Hope that cheer'd him on — 
His glories lost — ^his cause betray'd — 
Iran, his dear-loved country, made 
A land of carcases and slaves, 
One dreary waste of chains and graves I-— 
Himself but lingering, dead at heart, 
To see the last, long-struggling breath 
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Of Liberty's great soul depart, 

Then lay him down, and share her death — 
Even he, so sunk in wretchedness, 

With doom still darker gathering o'er him. 
Yet in this moment's pure caress, 

In the mild eyes that shone before him. 
Beaming that blest assurance, worth 
All other transports known on earth, 
That he was loved — well, warmly loved — 
Oh I in this precious hour he proved 
How deep, how thorough-felt the glow 
Of rapture, kindling out of woe ; — 
How exquisite one single drop 
Of bliss, thus sparkling to the top 
Of misery's cup — how keenly quaiTd, 
Though death must follow on the draught ! 

She too, while gazing on those eyes 

That sink into her soul so deep. 
Forgets all fears, all miseries. 

Or feeb them like the wretch in sleep, 
Whom Famcy cheats into a smile. 
Who dreams of joy, and sobs the while ! 
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The mighty ruins where they stood, 

Upom the moant's high, rocky Terge, 
Lay open tow'rds the ocean flood, 

Where lightly o'er th' inmnined smge 
Many a fair bark that, all the day. 
Had lurk'd in sheltering creek or bay. 
Now boanded on and gave their sails;, 
Tet dripping, to the eyening gales ; 
Like eagles, when the storm is done. 
Spreading their wet wings in the sun. 
The beauteous clouds, though daylight's Stiir 
Had sunk behind the hills of Laa, 

Were still with lingering glories bright,— 
As if, to grace the gorgeous West, 

The Spirit of departing Light 
That eve had left his sunny Test 

Behind him, ere he wing'd his flight. 
Never was scene so form'd for love I 
Beneath them, waves of crystal move 
In silent swell — Heaven glows above. 
And their pure hearts, to transport given, 
Swell like the wave, and glow like Heaven. 
But ah ! too soon that dream is past — 

Again, again her fear returns ; — 
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Nigbt, dreadful night, is gatherii^ fast. 

More faintly the horizon bums, 
And every rosy tint that lay 
On the smooth sea hath died away. 
Hastily to the darkening skies 
A glance she casts — ^then wildly cries, 
*' At night, he said — and, look, 'tis near — 

" Fly, Fly— if yet thou lovest me, fly — 
'' Soon will his murderous band be here, 

'^ And I shall see thee bleed and die. — 

Hush ! — heard'st €hou not U|e tramp o£imen 
'' Sounding from yonder feairal glen? — 
" Perhaps even now they climb the wood — 

" Fly, fly^though still the West^s bright, 
** He'll come— ^h I yes — he wants thy blood-— 

^' 1 know him — hell not wait for night I" 
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In terrors even to 2^ony 

She clings around the wondering fhief ; — 
Alas, poor wilder'd inaid ! to me 
'^ Thou owest this raving trance of grief. 
Lost as I am, nought ever grew 

^' Beneath my shade but perish'd 
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<' My doom is like the Dead Sea aiTy 
^' And nothing liyes that enters tlicfe ! 
^^ Why were our barks together driyen 
^^ Beneath this moming's furious HeaTen ? 
^' Why, when I saw the prize that chance 

'' Had thrown into my desperate anus, — 
'^ When, casting but a single glance . 

(< Upon thy pale and prostrate charms, 
*' I vow'd (though watching yiewless o'er 

'< Thy safety throi^h that hour^s alarms) 
*^ To meet the uno^ning si^t no more — 
** Why have I broke that heart-wrung vow ? 
** Why weakly, madly met thee now ?— 
'' Start not — ^that noise is but the shock 

" Of torrents through yon valley hurl'd — 
'' Dread nothing here — upon this rock 

" We stand above the jarring world, 
^^ Alike beyond its hope — ^its dread— 
'* In gloomy safety, like the Dead ! 
'* Or, could even earth and hell unite 
*' In league to storm this Sacred Height, 
" Fear nothing thou — ^myself, to-night, 
'^ And each o'erlooking star that dwells 
" Near God will be thy sentinels ; — 
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'^ And, ere to-morrow's dawn shall glow, 
'* Back to thy sire- — " 

" To-morrow ! — no^" 
The maiden^reanM — " thou'lt never see 
'' To-morro^|yiltiik--deathy death will be 
" The nighV-cry^hrough each reeking tower, 
*' Unless we fly, ay, fly this hour ! 
'* Thou art betray'd — ^some wretch who knew 
" That dreadful glen'i mysterious clew — 
*' Nay, doubt not — by yon sta^, 'tis true — 
'^ Hath sold thee to my vengeful sire ; 
^' This morning, with that smile so dire 
'^ He wears in joy, he told me all, 
^' And stamp'd in triumph through our hall, 
^' As though thy heart already beat 
'' Its last life-throb beneath his feet ? 
'' Good Heaven, how little dream'd I then 

*' His victim was my own loved youth ! — 
" Fly — send — let some one watch the glea— 

^' By all my hopes of Heaven 'tis truth !" 

Oh ! colder than the wind that freezes 
Founts, that but now in sunshine play'd, 

Is that congealing pang which seizes 
The trusting bosom, when betray'd. 
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tie felt it— deeply felt — and stood^ 

As if the tale had frozen his Uood, 
So mazed and motionless was he ; — 

Like one whom sadden spelbendymty 

or soa.ea.ute, nubble l»bit.a«^ 
Of the still Halls of Isbmonie ! * 

But soon the painful chill was o*er. 
And his great soul, herself once more, 
Look'd from his brow in all the rays 
Of her best, happiest, grandest days ! 
Never, in moment most elate, 

Did that high spirit loftier rise ;^- 
While bright, serene, determinate. 

His looks are lifted to the skies. 
As if the signal-lights of Fate 

Were shining in those awful eyes ! 
'Tis come — ^his hour of martyrdom 
In Iran's sacred cause is come ; 
And, though his life has pass'daway 
Like lightning on a stormy day, 

* For an account of Ishmonie, the petrified city in Upper 
Egypt, where it is said there are many statues of men, women, 
etc. to be seen to this day, see Pbrrt's F'iewitfthe Levant. 
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Yet shall his death-hour leave a track 

Of glory, permanent and bright. 
To which the brave of after-times, 
The suffering brave, shall long look back 

With proud regret, »«and by its light 

Watch through the hours of slavery's night 
For vengeance on the oppressor's crimes ! 
This rock, his monument aloft, 

Shall speak the tale to many an age ; 
And hither bards and heroes oft 

Shall come in secret pilgrimage, 
And bring their vrarrior sons, and tell 
The wondering boys where Hafed fell, 
And swear them on those lone remains > 
Of their lost country's ancient fanes, 
Never — while breath of life shall live 
Within them^never to forgive 
Th' accursed race, whose ruthless chain 
Hath left on Iran's neck a stain 
Blood, blood alone can cleanse again ! 

Such are the swelling thoughts that now 
Enthrone themselves on Hafed's brow ; 
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And ne'er did Saint of Issa * gsue 

On the red wreath, for martyrs 
More proudly than the youth surveys 

That pile, which throu{^ the gloom behind, 
Half lighted by the altar's fire, 
Glimmers, — ^his destined funeral pyre ! 
Heap'd by his own, his comrades' hands. 

Of every wood of odorous breath. 
There, by the Fire-God's shrine it stands. 

Ready to fold in radiant death 
The few still left of those who swore 
To perish there, when hope was o'er — 
The few, to whom that couch of flame, 

■ 

Which rescues them from bonds and shame. 

Is sweet and welcome as the bed 

For their own infant Prophet spread. 

When pitying Heaven to roses tum'd 

The death-flames that beneath him burn'd I f 

With watchfulness the maid attends 
His rapid glance, where'er it bends — 

* Jesns. 

f The Ghebers say that when Abraham, their great Pro> 
phety Tvas thrown into the fire by order of Nimrod, the flame 
turned instantly into ** a bed of roses, where the child sweetly 
reposed .^'—Tayernier . 
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Why shoot his eyes such awful beailis ? 

What plans he. now ? what thinks or dreams ? 

Alas ! why stands he musing here, 

When every moment teems with fear? 

" Hafed, my own beloved Lord," 

She kneeling cries — " first, last adored ! 

" If in that soul thou'st ever felt 

" Half what thy lips impassioned swore, 
*' Here, on my knees, that never knelt 

" To any but their God before, 
* ^ I pray thee, as thou lovest me, fly, 
'* Now, now — ere yet their blades are nigh. 
'^ Oh haste — the bark that bore me hither 

'^ Can waft us o'er yon darkening sea 
" East— west — alas, I care not whither, 
'^ So thou art safe, and I with thee ! 
'^ Go where we will, this hand in thine, 
'^ Those eyes before me smiling thus, 
'' Through good and ill, through storm and 
shine, 
" The world's a world of love for us ! 
^ ^ On some calm, blessed shore well dwell, 
'' Where 'tis no crime to love too well ; — 
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'* Where thusto woiship tenderiy 
'^ An erring child of Ught like thee 
<< Will not be sin— or, if it be, 
<< Where we may weep our faults away, 
*' Together kneeling, nij^t and day, 
^' Thou, for wj- sake, at Allans shrine, 
'' And I— at any God's, for thine ! " 

Wildly these passionate words she spoke— ' 
Then hung her head, and wept for shame ; 
Sobbing, as if a heart-string broke 

With eyery deep-heaved sob that came. 
While he, young, warm—- oh I wonder not 
If, for a moment, pride and fame, 
His oath — his cause — that shrine of flame. 
And Iran's self are all foi^ot 
For her whom at his feet he sees, 
Kneeling in speechless agonies. 
No, blame him not, if Hope awhile 
Dawn'd in his soul, and threw her smile 
O'er hours to come — o*er days and nights 
Wing'd with those precious, pure deUghts 
Which she, who bends all beauteous there. 
Was bom to kindle and to share!* 
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A tear or two, which, as he bow'd 

To raise the suppliant, trembUng stole, 
First warn'd him of this dangerous «load 

Of softness passing ;o'er his soui. 
Starting, he Inrush'd the drops away, 
Unworthy o'er that cheek to stray; — 
Like one who, on the morn of fight, 
Shakes from his sword the dews of night, 
That had but diram'd, not stain'd its light. 

Yet, though subdued th' unnerving thrill. 
Its warmth, its weakness lingered still 

So touching in each look and tone. 
That the fond, fearing, hoping maid 
Half counted on the flight she pray'd. 

Half thought the hero's soul was grown 

As soft, as yielding as her own. 
And smiled and bless'd him, while he said, — 
'* Yes — if there be some happier sphere, 
'* Where fadeless troth like ours is dear; — 
^* If there be any land of rest 

'*■ For those who love and ne'er forget, 
^' Oh I comfort thee— for safe and blest 

'* We'll meet in that calm region yet ! " 

VOL. I. 12 
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Scarce had she time to ask her heart 
If good or ill these words impart. 
When the roused youth impatient flew 
To the tower-wall, where, high in view, 
A ponderous sea-horn'*' hung, and blew 
A signal, deep and dread as. those 
The storm-fiend at his rising blows. — 
Full well his Chieftains, sworn and true 
Through life and deaths that signal knew; 
For 'twas th' appointed warning-blast, 
Th' alarm, to tell when hope was past. 
And the tremendous death-die cast ! 
And there, upon the mouldering tower, 
Hath hung this sea-horn many an hour, 
Ready to sound o'er land and sea 
That dirge-note of the brave and free. 

They came — his Chieftains at the call 
Came slowly round, and with them all — 
Alas, how few! — the worn remains 
Of those who late o'er Kerbiaiv's plains 

* " The shell called Siiankos, common to India, Africa, and 
the Mediterranean, and still used in many parts as a tnumiet 
for blowing alarms or giving signals : it sends forth a deep 
and hoUow sonnd.^— PcNifAifT. 
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Went gaily prancing to the clash 

Of Moorish zel and tyinbalon. 
Catching new hope from every flash 

Of their long lances in the sun — 
And, as their coursers charged the wind, 
And the white ox-tails streamed behind, * 
Looking, as if the steeds they rode 
Were wing'd, and every Chief a God ! 
How fallen, how alter'd now ! how wan 
Each scarr'd and faded yisage shone. 
As round the burning shrine they came ; — 

How deadly was the glare it cast^ 
As mute they paused before the flame 

To light their torches as they pass'd ! 
'Twas silence all — the youth had plann'd 
The duties of his soldier-band ; 
And each determined brow dedilres 
His faithful Chieftains well know theirs. 

But minutes speed — night gems the skies— 
And oh how soon, ye blessed eyes, 

* '* The finest oroameot for the hones is made of six large 
flying ussels of long white hair, taken out of the tails of wild 
oxen, that are to be found in some places of the Indies.^— 
Thcterot. 
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That look from Heaven, ye may behold 
Sights that will tuni your star-fires cold ! 
Breathless with awe, impatieiice, hope. 
The maidea sees the ▼eteran groap 
Her litter sileiUly prepare. 

And lay it at her trembling £eet ; — 
And now the youth, with gentle care. 

Hath placed her in the shdter'd seat. 
And press'd her hand— that l]B|pering press 

Of hands, that for the last time serer; 
Of hearts, whose pulse of faap^ne». 

When that hold breaks is dead for ever. 
And yet to her this sad caress 

Gives hope — so fondly h<^ can err I 
'Twas joy, she thouf^t, joy's mote exces — 

Their happy flight's dear harbinger ; 
Twas warmth — assurance — Aendemeai — 

Twas any thing but leaving her. 

** Haste, haste!"shecried,*'theclondsgrow dark, 
'* But still, ere night, well reach the bark ; 
*' And, by to-morrow's dawn — oh bliss! — 

'* With thee upon the sun-bright deq>, 
*^ Far off, ni but remember this, 

*' As some dark vanished dream of sleep ! 
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'* And tho u ■■ ■ ^ but ha I— he answers not— 

Good HeaTen !-— and does she go alone ? 
She now ha» reached that dismal spot^ 

Where, some hours since, his voice's tone 
Had come to soothe her fears and ilk, 
Sweet as the Angel Israfil's,'*' 
When every leaf on Eden's tree 
Is trembling to his minstrelsy- 
Yet now — oh now, he is not nigh — 

" Hafed ! my Hafeo I — if it be 
*' Thy will, thy doom this night to die, 

'' Let me but stay to die with thee, 
*' And I will bless^y loved name, 
*' 'Till the last lif64>reath leave this frame. 
''Oh! let our lips, our cheeks be laid 
'' Rut near each other while they fade; 
'' Let us but mix our parting breaths, 
'' And I can die ten thousand deaths! 
^' You too, who hurry me away 
" So cruelly, one moment stay — 

^' Oh! stay — one moment is not mueh^ 
" He yet niay come— for Juml pray— 

* " The Angel Israfil, who has the most melodious voice of 
all God'f creatures."-— Sale. 
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*< Hafed ! dear Hafed !— ** all the way 

In wild lamentings, that would touch 
A heart of stone, she shriek*d his name 
To the dark woods— no Hafed came : — 
No — hapless pair — you've looked your last; 

Your hearts should both have broken then 
The dream is o*er — ^your doom is cast — 
You'll never meet on earth again ! 

Alas for him, who hears her cries ! — 

Still half-way down the steep he stands. 
Watching with fix'd and feverish eyes 

The glimmer of those burning brands, 
That down the rocks, with mournful ray, 
Light all he loves on earth away ! 
Hopeless as they who, far at sea, 

By the cold moon have just consigned 
The corse of one, loved tenderly, 

To the bleak flood they leave behind ; 
And on the deck still lingering stay. 
And long look back, with sad delay. 
To watch the moonlight on the wave. 
That ripples o'er that cheerless grave. 
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But see — he starts — what heard he then ? 
That dreadful shout ! — across the glen 
From the land side it comes, and loud 
Rings through the chasmi ; as if the crowd 
Of fearful things, that haunt that dell, 
Its Gholes and Dives and shapes of hell 
Had all in one dread howl broke oat, 
So loud, so terrible that shout I 
** They come — the Moslems come ! ** — hj^cries. 
His proud soul mounting to his eyes,-^ 
*' Now, Spirits of the Brave, who roam 
'' Enfranchised through yon starry dome, 
'^ Rejoice — for souls of kindred fire 
^' Are on the wing to join your choir ! " 
He said — and, light as bridegrooms bound 

To their young loves, reclimb'd the steep 
And gain'd the shrine-^his Chiefs stood round — 

Their swords, as with instinctive leap, 
Together, at that cry accurst. 
Had from their sheaths, like sunbeams, burst. 
And hark! — again — again it rings; 
Near and more near its echoings 
Peal through the chasm— oh ! who that then 
Had seen those listening warrior-men, 
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With their swords gnop^d, tlieir eyes ^ ftame 
Turu'd on their Chief«*-coald doubt the shame, 
Th' indignant shame with which they tfafil) 
To hear those shouts and yet stand still ? 

He read theis thooghUs^— they » were his own — 
<* What ! while our atms caa wield these blades, 
^*' Shall we die tamdy? die alone? 

'' Without one Tictim to our shades, 
<* One Moslem heart where,. busieddeep, 
'^ The sabre from, its toil may sleep? 
" No— God of Iran's burning skies I 
^' Thou scorn's! tb' inglorious' sacrifice. 
<< No — though of aU earth's hope bereft, 
'' Life, swords, and Tengeance ^^ill are left. 
'' We'll ma\e yon valley's reeling caves 

^' Live in the awe-struck minds of men, 
'* 'Till tyrants shudder, when their slaves 

" Tell of the GhebCT's bloody glen 
^' Follow,, brave hearts I^-r-this pile remains 
<< Our refuge still from life and chains; 
'' But his the best, the holiest bed, 
" Who sinks entomb'd in Moslem dead ! " 
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Down the precipitous rocks tbey sprttDg^, 
While vigour, more than human, strung 
Each arm amd heart. — Th' exulting foe 
Still through the dark- defiles below, 
Tracked by his tordies' lurid fire, 

Wound slow, as through Golconda's vale* 
The mighty serpent, in his ire, 

Glides on with glittering, deadly trail. 
No torch the Ghebers need — tk> well 
They know each mystery of the dell, 
So oft have, in their wanderings, 
Gross'd the wild race that round them dwell, 

The very tigers from their delves 
Look out, and let them pass, as things 

Untamed and fearless like themselves! 

There was a deep ravine, that lay 
Yet darkling in the Mbsleni's way ; — 
Fit spot to make invaders me 
The many fallen before the few. 
The torrents from that morning's sky 
Had fiU'd the narrow chasm breast-high, 

* Sec HooLE upon the story of Sinbad. 

12. 
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And, on each side, aloft aad wild. 
Huge difi and toppliiig ciap were pilcd^ 
The guards, with which yoaii|; Fieedom 
The pathways to her mowntain sfaiincs. 
Here, at this pa», the scanty hand 
Of buys last aTengers stand" — 
Here wait, in silence like the dend. 
And listen for the Moslem's tiead 
So anxiously, the carrion-biid 
AboTC them flaps his wing unheaid ! 



They come — that plonge into the water 
Gires signal for the work of slaughter. 
Now, Ghebers, now — if e'er yonr Mades 

Had point or prowess, prove them now — 
Woe to the file that foremost wades ! 

They come — ^a fdchion greets each Inroir, 
And, as they tumble, trunk on trunk. 
Beneath the gory waters sunk. 
Still o'er their drowning bodies press 
New victims quick and numberless ; 
Till scarce an arm in Hafed's band. 

So fierce their toil, hath power to stir. 
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But listless from each crimson hand 

The sword hangs, clogg*d with massacre. 
Never was horde of tyrants met 
With bloodier welcome — never yet 
To patriot vengeance hath the sword 
More terrible libations pour'd ! 
All up the dreary, long ravine, 
By the red, murky glimmer seen 
Of half-quench'd brands, that o'er the flood 
Lie scattered round and bum in blood, 
What ruin glares ! what carnage swims ! 
Heads, blazing turbans, quivering limbs, 
Lost swords that, dropp*d from many a hand. 
In that thick pool of slaughter stand ; — 
Wretches who wading, half on fire 

From the toss'd brands that round them fly, 
'Twixt flood and flame in shrieks expire ;— - 
And some who, grasped by those that die. 
Sink woundless with them, smother'd o'er 
In their dead brethren's gushing gore ! 

But vainly hundreds, thousands bleed. 
Still hundreds, thousands more sucteed ; — 
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<.ounlIess as tow*rds some fl^me at night 
The Noith*s dark insects wing their flight, 
\nd quench or perish in its light. 
To this terrific spot tliey pour-— 
Till, bridged with Moslem bodies o'er, 
h l^ears oXott their slif^pttry tvead^ 
And oVr the dying and the dead. 
Tremendous causeway I on they pass. — 
Then, hapless Ghebers, then, alas» 

What hope was left fpr you? for you. 
Whose yet warm pile of sacrifice 
Is smoking in their vengeful eyes — 

Whose swords how keen, how fierce they 

knew, 

Anil burn with shame to find how few. 
(.nuh*d down by that vast multitude, 
Some found their graves where first they stood ; 
While some witli liardier struggle died. 
And still fought on by HafedIs side, 
Who, fronting to the foe, tfod back 
Tow'ixls the high towers his gory track ; 
And, as a lion, swept away 

By sudden swell of Jobdah's pride 



/^ 
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From the wild covert where he lay,* 

Long battles with tb' o'erwhelming tide, 
So fought he back with fierce delay, 
And kept both foes and fate at bay. 

But whither now? their track is lost. 
Their prey escaped — guide, torches gone — 

By torrent-beds and labyrinths crost, 
The scattered crowd rush blindly on — 

'^ Curse on those tardy lights that wind, " 

They panting cry, ** so far behind — 

*' Oh for a blood-hound's precious scent, 

" To tract the way the Gheber went ! *' 

Vain wish-^confusedly along 

They rush, more desperate as more wrong : 

Till, wilder'd by the far-off lights. 

Yet glittering ap those gloomy heigiits. 

Their footing, mazed and lost, they miss, 

And down the darkling precipice 

Are dash'd into the deep abyss ; — 

* '* In this thicket, upon the banks of the Jordan, several 
sorts of wild beasts are wont to harbour themselves, whose 
being washed out of the covert by the overfloVfings of the river 
gave occasion to that allusion of Jeremiah, he shall come up like 
a lion from the ravelling of/orJan.*'— Maundheil's Aleppo, 
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Or midway hang, impaled on rocks, 
A banquet, yet alive, for flocks 
Of ravening vultures, — while the dell 
Re-echoes with each horrible yell. 

Those sounds — the last, to vengeance dear. 
That e'er shall ring in Hafed*s ear,— 
Now reach'd him, as aloft, alone. 
Upon the steep way breathless thrown. 
He lay beside his reeking blade, 

Resign'd, as if life's task were o'er. 
Its last blood-offering amply paid. 

And Iran's self could claim no more. 
One only thought, one lingering beam 
Now broke across his dizzy dream 
Of pain and weariness-^'twas she 

His heart's pure planet, shining yet 
Above the waste of memory, 

When aU life's 'other lights were set. 
And never to his mind before 
Her image such enchantment wore. 
It seem'd as if each thought that stain'd, 

Each fear that chill'd their loves was past, 
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And not one cloud of earth remained 
Between him and her glory cast ; — 

As if to charms, before so bright, 

New grace from other worlds was given, 

And his soul saw her by the light 

Now breaking o*er itself from Heaven ! 

A voice spoke near him^'twas the tone 

Of a loved friend, the only one 

Of all his warriors left with life 

From that short night's tremendous strife. — 

*^ And must we then, my Chief, die here? — 

'^ Foes round us^ and the Shrine so near ! " 

These words have roused the last remains 

Of life within him — ** what ! not yet 
'^ Beyond the reach of Moslem chains! " — 

The thought could make even Death forget 
His icy bondage — with a bound 
He springs, all bleeding, from the ground, 
And grasps his comrade's arm, now grown 
Even feebler, heavier than his own, 
And up the painful pathway leads, 
Death gaining on each step he treads. 



Speed them, tb/om Gci^, who heard^st tkeir 

vow! 
They ■MNint — Aej bke3 — A mte theia noir^ 
The crags are ved dicy^ claiiibar*d o'er. 
The rock-weed*s dripping with their ^re — 
Thy blade Imk H^rsD, fidse at length. 
Now breaks beneath thy tottering strength — 
Haste, haste— the Tokes of. the foe 
Cottie near and nearer fimn bdow—- 
One effiwrt more — ^thank Heaven 1 'tis past, 
I1iey*ve gain*d the topmost sto^ at last. 
And now they tonch the tempk's walls. 

Now Hafbd sees the Fire divine — 
When, lo I — his weak^ worn oomrade falls 

Dead on the threshold of the Shrine. 
<' Alas, brave soul, too quickly fled ! 

*^ And must I leave thee withering here. 

The sport of every ruffian's tread, 

^^ The mark for every coward's q>ear ? 

No, by yon altar's sacred beams ! ^ 
He cries, and, with a strength that seems 
Not of this world, iq^Ufts the frame 
Of the fallen Chief, and tow'ids the flame 
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l^ears him along ; — ^with death*damp hand 

The corpse upon the pyre he lays. 
Then lights the consecrated brand, 

And fires the pile, whose sudden blaze 
Like lightning bursts o'er OsAif's Sea.— - 
'' Now, Freedom's God ! I ceme to Thee, " 
The youth exclaims,, and with a smile 
Of triumph yaidting on the pile. 
In that last effort, ere the fires 
Have harm'd one glorious lind), expires ! 

What shriek was <that on Oman's tide? 

It came from yonder drii^g bari^, 
That just has caught upon her si^ 

The death-light — and again is dark. 
It is the boat — ah, why delay'd?— 
That bears the wretched Moslem maid ; 
Confided to the watchful care 

Of a small veteran band, with whom 
Their generous Ghieltain woidd not share 

The secret of his final doom ; 
But hoped when Hinda, safe and firee, 

Was rendered to her father's eyes, 
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Tbeir pardon, full and prompt^ would be 

Tlie raniom of so dear a prize. — 
UnoonscuHis, thus, of Hated's fsiley 
And proud to guard their beauteous freight, 
Scarce had they cleared the snrfy waves 
Tliat foam around those firightfdl caves, 
When the curst war-whoops, known so well, 
Game echoing firoqi the distant dell—* 
Sadden each oar, upheld and still. 

Hung dripping o'er the yessel's side. 
And, driving at the current's will, 

They rock'd along the whispering tide, 
While every eye, in mute dismay, 

Was tow'rd that fatal mountain tum'd, 
Where the dim altar's quivering ray 

As yet all lone and tranquil bum'd. 

Oh ! 'tis not, Hinda, in the power 

Of Fancy's most terrific touch 
To paint thy pangs in that dread hour — 

Thy silent agony — 'tui'as such 
As those who feel could paint too well, 
But none e'er felt and lived to tell ! 
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*Twas not alone the dreary state 
Of a lorn spirit, crush'd by fate, 
When, though no more remains to dread. 

The panic chill will not depart ;— 
When, though the inmate Hope be dead, 

Her ghost still haunts the mouldering heart. 
No— pleasures, hopes, affections gone. 
The wretch may bear, and yet live on. 
Like things within the cold rock found 
Alive, when all^s congeal'd around. 
But there's a blank repose in this, 
A calm stagnation, that were bliss 
To the keen, burning, harrowing pain. 
Now felt through all thy breast and brain — 
That spasm of terror, mute, intense, 
That breathless, agonised suspense. 
From whose hot throb, whose deadly aching 
The heart hath no relief but breaking ! 

Calm is the wave — Heaven's brilliant lights 
Reflected dance beneath the prow ; — 

Time was when, on such lovely nights. 
She who is there, so desolate now, 
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Could sit all cheeifal, thoagh alone. 

And ask no happier joy than seeing 
That star-Ii|^t o'er Ae waters thrown — 
No joy but that to malie her blest. 

And the fresh, buoyant sense of Being 
That bounds in youth's yet ciifelesi breast,^ — 
Itself a star, not borrowing Ugh^ 
But in its oihk glad essence bri|^t. 
How different now !<'^but, hark, again 
The yell of haTOC i^ugs — ^brave men ! 
In vain, with beating hearts^ ye stand 
On the bark's edge — in vain each hand 
Half draws the falchion from its ^eath ; 

All's o'er — ^in rust your blades may lie ; — 
He, at whose word they^ve scattered death. 

Even now, this night, himself must die ! 
Well may ye look to yon dim tower, 

And ask, and wondering guess what means 
The battle-cry at this dead hour — 

Ah ! she coi^ tell you — Ae^ who leans 
Unheeded there, pale, sunk, aghast. 
With brow against the dew««old mast — 

Too well she knows— her more than life, 



\ 
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Her soul's first idol and its last, 

Lies bleeding in that murderous strife. 

But see — what moves upon the he^ht? 
Some signal ! — 'tis a torch's light. 

What bodes its solitary glare? 
In gasping silence tow'rd the shrine , 
All eyes are turn'd — ^thiue, Hinda, thine 

Fix their last failing life^beams there. 
'Twas but a moment — fierce and high 
The death-pile blazed into the sky, 
And far away o'er rock and flood 

Its melancholy radiance sent ; 
While Hafed, like a vision, stood 
Reveal'd before the burning pyre. 
Tall, shadowy, like a Spirit of Fire 

Shrined in its own grand element ! 
** 'Tis he!" — the shuddering maid exclaims, — 

But, while she speaks, he's seen no more ; 
High burst in air the funeral flames. 

And Iran's hopes and hers are o'er ! 

One wild, heart-broken shriek she gave — 
Then sprung, as if to reach the blaze, 
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Where still she fix'd her dying gaie. 

And, gazing, sank into the wave, — 
Deep, deep, — where never care or pain . ^-. . 

Shall reach her innocent heart again ! t * ' "^ r 

{-' ■ i 
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Farewel— farewd to thee, Ababt's daughter! 

(Thus warbled a Peri beneath the dark sea)— 
No pearl ever lay, under Oxan's green water. 

More pure in its shell than thy Spirit in thee. 

Oh ! fair as the sea-flower close to thee growing, 
How light was thy heart *till Love's w^itchery cant 

Like the wind of the south ^ o'er a summer lute Uowiit 
And hush*d all its music and wither'd its frame! , 



But long, upon Araby's green sunny highlands. 
Shall maids and their lovers remember the doom 

Of her, who lies sleeping among the Pearl Islands, 
With nought but the sea-star f to light up her took 

* ** This wind (the Samoor) so softens the strings of lates, 
that they can never be taned while it lasts.**-— SrEPBEir^s/'efyiii. 

f ** One of the greatest curiosities found in the Persian Gulf 
M a fish which the English call Sur-Fish. It is circolar, and 
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And still, when the merry date-season is burning, 
And calk to the palm-groves the young and the old, * 

The happiest there, from their pastime returning, 
At sunset, will weep when thy story is told. 

The young village maid, when with flowers she dresses 
Her dark flowing hair for some festival day, 

Will think of thy fate till, neglecting her tresses. 
She mournfully turns from the mirror away. 

Nor shall Iran, beloved of her Hero ! forget thee, — 
Though tyrants watch over her tears as they start. 

Close, close by the side of that Hero shell set thee. 
Embalm 'd in the innermost shrine of her heart. 

Farewel — be it ours to embellish thy pillow 

With every thing beauteous that grows in the deep ; 

Each flower of the rock and each gem of the billow 
Shall sweeten thy bed and illumine thy sleep. 

at night Tery luminous, resembling the fiill moon surrounded 
by rays." — ^MiazA Abu Tales. 

^ For a description of the merriment of the date-time, of 
their work, their dances, and their return home from the palm- 
groves at the end of autumn with the fruits, see KcicprBi, 
^motnitaU Exot, 
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Around thee shall gluiften the loveliest amber 
. That ever the sorrowing sea-Jbird has wept ; ^ 
With many a shell, in whose hollo^F-wieatlied chamber, 
We, Peris of Ocean, by moonli|^t have Aept. i 

We'll dive where the gardens of coral lie dafkliag, 
And plant all the rosiest stems at thy head; 

We'll seek where the sandsof the Caspian j* are q[iirk 
And gather their gold to strew ovier thy bed. 

Farewel — farewel— until Pity's sweet foanjiain 
Is lost in the hearts of the fair and .the hrave, 

They'll weep for the Chieftain who died on that mom- 
tain, 
They'll weep for the Maiden who sleeps in this wi^ 



* Some naturalists have imagined that amber is a ooncre- 
tion of the tears of birds.-^See Trevoux, CnAMBEas. 

t •' The bay Kieselarke, which is otherwise called the 
Golden Bay, the sand whereof shines as fire .^— Strut. 
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Th£ singular placidity with which .Faplad^ji^ had 
listened, daring the latter part of ^is obnoxious 
story, surprised the Princess and Feramorz ex- 
ceedingly ; and even incliaed towards him the 
hearts of these unsuspicious yoiiog persons, who 
little knew the source. of a compla<^ency so naar* 
yellous. The truth was, he had beqn organizing, 
for the last few days, a most notable plan of per- 
secution agaiast the. poet, in, consequence pf spine 
passages that had fallen from h\\n qn the^ecoild 
evening of recital, — ^which appeared to this wor- 
thy Chamberlain to contain language and prin- 
ciples, for which nothing short of the summary 
criticism of the Chabuk'*' would be advisable. 

A. 

It was his intention, th^refore^ immediately pn 
their arrival at Cashmere, to give information to 
the King of Bucharia of the very dangerous senti- 
ments of his minstrel ; and if, unfortunately, that 
monarch did not act with suitable vigour on the 
occasion (that is, if he did not give the Chabuk 

* •* The application of whipi or rgdt.''— Dubois. 
VOL. I. 1 3 
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must see him no longer, — or see him with ejes 
whose every look belonged to another; and there 
was a melancholy preciousness in these last mo- 
nientSy which made her heart cling to them as it 
would to life. During the latter part of the josor- 
ney, indeed, she had sunk into a de^ sadnesi, 
from which nothing but the presence of the young 
minstrel co.uld awake her. Like those lamps in 
tombs, which only light up when the air is ad- 
mitted, it was only at his approach that her eyes 
l)ecame smiling apd animated. But here, ii^ this 
dear valley, every moment was an age of plea- 
sure; she saw him all day, and was, therefore, 
all day happy, — resembling, she often thought, 
that people of Zinge, who attribute the unfading 
cheerfulness they enjoy to one genial star that 
rises nightly over their heads. * 

The whole party, indeed, seemed in their live- 
liest mood during the few days they passed in this 
delightful solitude. The young attendants of the 
Princess, who were here allowed a freer range than 
they could safely be indulged with in a less se- 
questered place, ran wild among the gardens and 

^ Tlw star Sobeil, or Canopnt. 
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bounded through the meadows, lightly as young 
roes over the aromatic plains of Tibet. While 
Fadladeen, beside the spiritual comfort he derived 
from a pilgrimage to the tomb of the Saint from 
whom the valley is named, had opportunities of 
gratifying, in a small way, his taste for victims, 
by putting to death some hundreds of those un- 
fortunate little* lizards, which all pious Mussul- 
mans make it a point to kill ; — taking for granted, 
that the manner in which the creature hangs its 
head is meant as a mimicry of the attitude in 
which the Faithful say their prayers 1 

About two miles from Hussun Alxbiul were 
those Royal Gardens, which had grown beautiful 
under the care of so many lovely eyes, and were 
beautiful still, though those eyes could see them 
no longer. This place, with its flowers and its 
holy silence, interrupted only by the dipping of 
the wings of birds in its marble basins filled with 
the pure water of those hills, was to Lalla Roorh 
all that her heart could fancy of fragrance, cool* 
ness, and almost ^avenly tranquillity. As the 
Prophet said of Damascus, *' it was too delicious;" 
— and here^ in listening to the sweet voice of 
Feramorz, or reading in his eyes what yet he 
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never dared to tell her, the most exquisite mo- 
ments of her whole life were passed. One even- 
ing, when they had been talking of the Sultana 
Nourmahal, — the Light of the Haram,'*^ who had 
so often wandered among these flowers, and 'fed 
with her own hands, in those marble basins, the 
small shining fishes of which she was so fond,t 
— the youth, in order to delay the moment of 
separation, proposed to recite a short story, or 
rather rhapsody, of which this adored Sultana 
was the heroine. It related, he said, to the re- 
concilement of a sort of lovers* quarrel, which 
took place between her and the Emperor during 
a Feast of Roses at Cashmere ; and would remind 
the Princess of that difference between Haroun- 
al-Raschid and his fair mistress Marida, which 
was so happily made up by the soft strains of 
the musician, Moussali. As the story was chiefly 
to be told in song, and Feramorz had unluckily 
forgotten his own lute in the valley, he borrowed 
the vina of Lalla Rookh's little Persian slave, and 
thus began: — ''*'4* 

'' ^ourmahal signifies Light of the Haram. She was after- 
"wards called fionrjehan, or the Light of the World. 
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Who has not heard of the Yale of Cashmere, ^ 

With its roses, the brightest that earth ever gave, * 

Its temples, and grottos, and fountains as clear 

As the love-lighted eyes that hang over their wave ? 

Oh ! to see it at sunset, — when warm o'er the Lake 
Its splendour at parting a summer eve throws, 

Like a bride full of blushes, when lingering to take 
A last look of her mirror at night ere she goes ! — 

When the shrines through the foliage are gleaming half 
shown. 

And each hallows the hour by some rites of its own. 

Here the music of prayer from a minaret swells, 
Here the Magian his urn full of perfume is swinging, 

And here, at the altar, a zone of sweet bells 
~ Round the waist of somefgur Indian dancer is ringing, f 

* *' The rose of Kashmire, for its brilliancj and delicacy of 
odour, has long been proTerbial in the East.^'— Forsteb. 

t " Tied roond her waist the zone of bells, that sounded with 
ravishing melody ^^ Song ofJayadeva. 
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• 

Or to see it by moonlight, — when mellowly shines 
The light o'er its polaoes, gardens, and shrines ; 
When the water-4aUs gleam like a quick fall of stars, 
And the ni^tingale's hymn from' the Isle of Chenais 
b broken by laughs and light echoes of feet 
From the cool, shining walks where the young people 

meet:— 

■ 

Or at mom, when the magic of daylifjht awakes 
A. new wonder each minutCi as slowly it breaks, 
Hills, cupolas, fountains, call'd forth every one 
Out of darkness, as they were just bom of the Sun,— 
When the Spirit of Fragrance is up with the day, 
From his Haram of night-flowers stealing away ; 
And the wind, full of wantonness, woos like a lover, 
The young aspen-trees'^ till they tremble all oyer.— 
Wlien the East is as warm as the light of first hopes, 

And Day with his banner of radiance unfiirrd. 
Shines in through the mountainous f portal that opes, 

Sublime, from that Valley of bliss to the world ! 

* " The little isles in the Lake of Cachemire are set with 
arbours anil laige-leaved aspen-trees, slender and tall.**— Ber- 

VIER. 

f *^ The Tuct Suliman, the name bestowed bj the Maho- 
metans on this hill, forms one side of a grand portal to the 

Lake."— FoasTEa. 
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But never yet, by night or day, 
In dew of spring or summer's ray. 
Did the sweet Valley shine so gay 
As now it shines'— all love and light, 
Visions by day and feasts by night ! 
A happier smile illumes each brow, 

With quicker spread each heart uncloses, 
And all is ecstasy, — for now 

The Valley holds its Feast of Roses. * 
That joyous time, when pleasures pour 
Profusely round, and in their shower 
Hearts open, like the Season's Rose, — 

The Flowret of a hundred leaves, f 
Expanding while the dew-fall flows, 

And every leaf its balm receives ! 
'Twas when the hour of evening came 

Upon the Lake, serene and cool, 
When Day had hid his sultry flame 

Behind the palms of Baramoule : § ' 

* " The Feast of Roses continues the whole time of their 
remaining in bloom.**— See Pietro di la Valie. 

f '' Gal sad berk, the Rose of a hundred leaves. 1 believe 
a particular species.**— Ousbiet. 
J Bemicr. 

i3. 



When makb htgut to lift dieir heads. 
Refreshed, from their emfaraider'd beds, 
^ here they had slept the sun away. 
And waked to mooBligfat snd to pUy. 
All were abroad^the busiest hire 
On Bells* hills is leas alive 
■When saiEron beds are fall in flower. 
Than look'd the Valley in that hour. 
A thousand resden torehes play'd 
Through eyery grove and isUnd shade ; 
A thousand qiaikling lamps were set 
On erery dome and minaret ; 
And fields and pathways, far and near, 
Were lighted by a blaze so clear, 
That you could see, in wandering round. 
The smallest rose-leaf on the ground. 
Yet did the maids and matrons leave 
Their veils at home, that brillant eve ; 
And there were glancing eyes about, 
And cheeks, that would not dare shine out 

* A place mentioned in the Toozek J^iangeerjr, or Aie- 
moirs of Jehanguire, where there is an account of the beds 
of saffron flowers about Cashmere. 
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In open day, but thought they might 
Look lovely then, because 'twas night I 
And all were free, and wandering, 

And all exdaim'd to all they met 
That never did the summer bring 

So gay a Feast of Roses yet ; — 
The moon had never shed a light 

So clear as that which bless'd them there ; 
The roses ne'er shone half so bright, 

Nor they themselves looked half so fair. 
And what a wilderness of flowers ! 
It seem'd as though from all the bowers 
And fairest fields of all the year, 
The mingled spoil were scatter'd here. 
The Lake, too, like a garden breathes 

With the rich budsthat o'er it lie, — 
As if a shower of fairy wreaths 

Had fallen upon it from the sky ! 

And then the sounds of joy, — the beat 
Of tabors and of dancing feet ; — 
The minaret-cryer's chaunt of glee 
Sung from his lighted gallery,*^ 

* *' It is the custom among the women to employ the Maa- 
zeen to chaunt firom the gallery of the nearest minaret, which 
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And answer'd by a zinleet 
From neighbooring Hanun, -vrild and sweet ;— 
The merry laoghtery echoing 
From gardens, where the ^Iken swiiig 
Wafts some delighted girl aborts 
The top leaves of the orange groye ; 
Or, from those infant groups at play 
Among the tents'^ that line the way, 
Flinging, unawed by slave or mother, 
Handfuk of roses at toch other I^ 
i the sounds from the Lake^: — the low whis- 
pering in boats, 
s they shoot through the moonlight ; — the 

dipping of oars, 
I the wild, airy warbling that every where 

floats 
Jirough the groves, round the isUnds, as if all 
the shores 

bat occasion is iilaminaied, and the women assembled 
le house respond at intervals with a ziraleet or joyous 
us." — Rdssell. 

** At the keeping of the Feast of Roses, we beheld an 
lite number of tents pitched, with such a crowd of men, 
len, boys, and girls, with music, dances,*^ etc. etc.— 

BERT. 
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Like those of Kathat utter'd music, and gave 
An answer in song to the kiss of each wave ! * 
But the gentlest of all are those sounds, full of feeling, 
That soft from the lute of some lover are stealing, — 
Some lover, who knows all the heart-touching power 
Of a lute and a sigh in this magioal hoar. 
Oh ! best of delights as it every where is 
To be near the loved One, — what a rapture is his, 
Who in moonlight and music thus sweetly may glide 
O'er the Lake of Cashmere, with that One by his side I 
If Woman can make the worst wilderness deari 
Think, think what a Heaven she must make of 
Cashmere I 

So felt the magnificent Son of Acaar, f 

When from power and pomp and the trophies of war 

He flew to that Yalleyi forgetting them all 

With the Light of the Haram, his young NouRBiAflAL. 

* *' An old commentator of the Chou-King says, the ancients 
having remarked that a cunrent of water made some of the fetones 
near its banks send forth a sound, they detached some of them, 
and being charmed with the ddightliftl sound they emitted, con- 
structed Ring or musical instruments of them.**— Grosier. 

f Jehanguire was the son of the Great Acbar. 
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When free and uncrown'd as the Conqueror roved . 
By the banks of that Lake, with his only beloved, t 
He saw, in the wreaths she would playfully snatch 
From the hedges, a glory his crown could not match, j 
And preferr'd in his heart the least ringlet that curl'd 
Down her exqoisite neck to the throne of the woridl 



There's a beaaty for ever aacbangingly bright, 
Like the long, sonny lapse of a suouner day's light, 
Shining on, shining on, by no shadow made tender, 
Till Lore falls asleep in its sameness of splendour. 
This \vas not the beauty— oh ! nothing like this, 
That to young Nourmahal gave such magic of bliss; 
But that loveliness, ever in motion, which plays 
Like the light upon autumn's soft shadowy days. 
Now here and now there, giving warmth as it flies 
From the lips to the cheek, from the cheek to the eyes, 
Now melting in mist and now breaking in gleams, 
Like the glimpses a saint hath of Heaven in his dreams' 
When pensive, it seem'd as if that very grace. 
That charm of all others, was bom with her face, 
And when angry, — for even in the tranquillest climes 
Light breezes will ruffle the blossoms sometimes — 



I 
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The short, passing anger but seem'd to awaken 

New beauty, like flowers that are sweetest when shaken. 

If tenderness touch'd her, the dark of her eye 

At once took a darker, a heavenlier dye. 

From the depth of whose shadow, like holy reyealings 

From innermost shrines, came the light of her feelings I 

Then her mirth— oh ! 'twas sportive as ever took wing 

From the heart with a burst, like the wild-bird in 

spring ;— 
Illumed by a wit that would fascinate sages, 
Yet playful as Peris just loosed from their cages. * 
While her laugh, full of life, without any controul 
But the sweet one of gracefulness, rung from her soul ; 
And where it most sparkled no glance could discover, 
In lip, cheek, or eyes, for she brighten'd all over, — 
Like any fair lake that the breeze is upon. 
When it breaks into dimples and laughs in the sun. 
Such, such were the peerless enchantments that gaye 
NouRMAHAL the proud Lord of the East for her slave ; 

* In the wars of the Diyes with the Peris, whenever the 
former took the latter prisoners, '^ they shut them up in iron 
cages, and hung them on the highest trees. Here they were 
visited by their companions, who brought thev the choicest 
odours.***-RiCHAEDS0N . 
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And thongb bri^t was his BUnun, — m, liTiiig putenc 
Of the flowers* of this planet— tfaouf^ tasmes wcr 

theie. 
For which Solouv's self mii^t haTe gi^en all the stoie 
That the navy from Opbie e'er wing'd to Us sfaoic, 
Yet dim before her were the smiles of tfaeaa all. 
And the Light of his Haram was jn^iig NouaxiiAL ! 

Bat where is she now, this night off joy, 

When bliss is every hearts emjioj ? — 

When all around her is so bright. 

So like the visions of a trance. 

That one might think, who came by chance 

Into the vale this haj^ night. 

He saw that Gty of Delight f 

In Fairy-land, whose streets and towers 

Are made of gems and light and flowers! — 

Where is the loved Sultana? where. 

When mirth brings out the young and fair, 

Does she, the fairest, hide her brow, 

In melancholy stillness now? 

'*' In the Malay language the same word signifies women and 
flowers. 

t The capita] of Shadukiam. See note, p. i6i. 
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Alas — how light a cattse may ijaove 
Dissension between hearts that We I 
Hearts that the world in vain had tried^ 
And sorrow but more closely tied ; 
That stood the storm, when waves were rough, 
Yet in a sunny hour fall off. 
Like ships, that have gone down at sea, 
When Heaven was all tranquillity ! 
A something, light as air — a IooIl, 

A word unkind or wrongly taken— 
Oh ! love, that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a touch like this hath shaken. 
And ruder words will soon rush in 
To spread the breach that words* begin ; 
And eyes forget the gentle ray 
They wore in courtship's smiling day ; 
And voices lose the tone that shed 
A tenderness round all they said ; 
Till fast declining, one by one. 
The sweetnesses of love are gone. 
And hearts, so lately mingled, seem 
Like broken clouds, — or like the stream. 
That smiling left the mountain's brow. 
As though its waters ne'er could sever. 



Td, ere it reack Ifae pUm bdow. 

Breaks into floods, Aat put for ever. 

Qb yon, that hare tlie chaip of Lore^ 

Eeep hua in rosy hoaAay bomid. 
As in tlie Fidds of His above 

He sits, with flowiets fetter'd round ; — * 
Loose not a tie that nMud him clings. 
Nor ever let him nse his wings ; 
For even an hoar, a minute's flight 
^D rob the plnmes of half their light. 
Like that odestial biid, — whose nest 

Is found beneath fur Eastern skies,^- 
Whose wings, thoogh radiant when at rest, 

Lose all their ^ory when he flies ! f 

Some diffierence^ of this dangerous kind, — 
By which, though light, the links that lund 

* See the represenution of the Eastern Cupid, pinioned 
closely round with wreaths of flowers, in Picart^s G^n^nto- 
nie* Religieuse*. 

-)* " Among the birds of Tonqnin is a species of goldfinch, 
which sings so melodiously that it is called the Celestial Bird* 
Its wings, when it is perched, appear variegated with beau- 
tiful colours, but when it flies they lose all dieir splendour.* 
— Gbosii 
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The fondest hearts may soon be riven ; 
Some shadow in love's summer heaven, 
Which , though a fleecy speck at first, 
May yet in awful thunder burst ;-— 
Such cloud it is, that now hangs over 
The heart of the Imperial Lover, 
And far hath banish'd from his sight 
His NouRMAHAL, his Haram's Light ! 
Hence is it, on this happy night. 
When Pleasure through the fields and groves 
Has let loose all her world of loves. 
And every heart has found its own, — 
He wanders, joyless and alone, 
And weary as that bird of Thrace, 
Whose pinion knows no resting-place. * 
In vain the loveliest cheeks and eyes . 
This Eden of the earth supplies 

Gone crowding round — the cheeks are pale, . 
The eyes are dim — though rich the spot 
With every flower this earth has got, 

What is it to the nightingale, 

* " As these birds on the Bosphoras are never known to 
rest, they are called by the French ' let Ames damn^s.' '^— 
Dalloway. 
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M 
Time's wing but seem'd, in stealing o'er, 

^To leave her lovelier than before. 

PTet on her smiles a sadness hung, 

''And when, as oft, she spoke or sung 

9 Of other worlds, there came a light 

V From her dark eyes so strangely bright, 

I That aU believed nor man nor earth 

p Were conscious of Namouna's birth ! _ 

I All spells and talismans she knew, 
I From the great Mantra ,*** which around 
The Air's sublimer Spirits drew. 

To the gold gems,f of Afric, bound 
Upon the wandering Arab's arm, 
To keep him from the Siltim's§ harm. 
And she bad pledged her powerful art. 
Pledged it with all the seal and heart 
Of one who knew, though high her sphje^e. 
What 'twas to lose a love so dear, 

^ '* He is said 19 hare firand the great Mantra, spell or 
talisman, ihrough which he ruled over Uie elements and 
spirits of all denominations.** — ^Wilfokd. 

t <* The gold jewejbi/of Jinviey^which asecaUcdby theArabs 
El Herrez, from the supposed charm thej contain.**— J acksov. 

3 *' A demon, suppose*^, to ha^nt,,wood^ etc^.^n iii^man 
shape.**— RicRAADsov. 
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The tube-rose, with her silvery light. 

That in the Gardens of BIalat | 

Is call'd the Biistress of the Night, * 
So like a bride, scented and bright. 

She comes out when the sou's away. — 
Amaranths, such as crown the maids 
Tiiat wander through Zama&a's shades i — f 
And the white moon-flower, as it shows 
On Serendib's high crags to those 
Who near the isle at evening sail. 
Scenting her clove-trees in the gale ; — 
In short, all flowrets and all plants. 

From the divine Amrita tree, § 
That blesses Heaven's inhabitants 

With fruits of immortality, 

* " The Malayans style the tube-rose (Polianthes tnberosa) 
Sandal Malam, or the Mistress of the Night.**— PBifHAHT. 

•j- The people of the Batu country in Sunuitra (of which 
Zamara is one of the ancient names) '* when not engaeed in 
war, lead an idle, inactive life, passing the day in playing 
on a kind of flute, crowned with garlands of flowers, among 
which the globe-amaranthus, a native of the country, mostlv 
prevails." — Marsden. 

§ " The largest and richest sort (of the Jambu or rose- 
apple) is called Amrita or immortal, and the mythologisu of 
Tibet apply the same word to a celestial tree, bearing ambro- 
sial fruit." — Sir W. Jones. 
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Down to the basil * tuft, that waves 
Its fragrant blossom over graves, 

And to the humble rosemary, 
Whose sweets so thanklessly are shed 
To scent the desert f and the dead,*— 
All in that garden bloom, and all 
Are gathered by young Nourbuhal, 
Who heaps her baskets with the flowers 

And leaves, till tbey can hold no more, 
Then to Namouv a flies, and showers 

Upon her lap the shining store. 

With what delight th' Enchantress views 

So many buds, bathed with the dews 

And beams of that blessM hour ! — ^her glance 

Spoke something, past all mortal pleasures. 
As, in a kind of holy trance. 

She hung above those fragrant treasures, 
Bending to drink their balmy airs, 
As if she mix'd her soul with theirs. 

* Sweet basil, called Kaybao. in Persia, and generally found 
in cburch-yards. 

*f " In tbe Great Desert are found many stalks of lavender 
and rosemary .**^-^i£at. Res, 
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1 ksM^w vh«K the winged visions dwell 

Thftt juvmxhl the night-bed play ; 
I iwi»w ejKih keih and flowret's bell, 
^Vhcnf they hide their wings by day. 
TWn hasten we^ maid. 
To twine oar braid. 
To-morrow the dreams and flowers will fade. 

The image of love, that nightly flies 

To visit the bashful maid, 
Steals from the jasmine flower, that sighs 

lis soul, like her, in the shade. 
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The hope, in dreams, of a happier hour 

That alights on misery's brow. 
Springs out of the silrery almond-flower, 
That blooms on a leafless bough. * 
Then hasten we, maid, 
To twine our braid, 
To-morrow the dreams and flowers will fade. 

The visions, that oft to worldly eyes 

The glitter of mines unfold, 
Inhabit the mountain-herb, f that dyes ' 

The tooth of the fawn like gold. 
The phantom shapes — oh touch not them — 

That appal the murderer's sight. 
Lurk in the fleshly mandrake's stem, 

That shrieks, when torn at night ! 

Then hasten we, maid, # 

To twine our braid. 
To-morrow the dreams and flowers will fade. 

* " The almond-tree, with white flowertf, hlossoms on the 
bare branches.^'^HAssELQuisT. 

i* An herb on Mount Libanus, which is said to communi- 
cate a yellow golden hue to the teeth of the goats and other 
animals that grase upon it. 
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The dicun of the injaied, patieiit mind. 

That smiles at the wrongs oi men. 
Is foand in the braised and ivoiinded rind 
Of the cinnamon, sweetest then ! 
Then hasten we, ntaidy 
To twine our bnid. 
To-morrow the dreams and flowers will fade. 



No sooner was the flowery crown 

Placed on her head, than sleep came down. 

Gently as nights of summer fall, 

Upon the lids of Nouemahal ; — 

And, suddenly, a tuneful breeze. 

As full of small, rich harmonies 

As ever wind, that o'er the tents. 

Of AzAB * blew, was full of scents, 

Steals on her ear and floats and swells, 

Like the first air of morning creeping 
Into those wreathy, Red-Sea shells, 

Where Love himself, of old, lay sleeping ; — + 

* The myrrh country. 

*t- *' This idea (of deities living in shells) was noit unknown 
to the Greeks, who rej^esent the yoang Nerites, one of the 
Cupids, as living in shells on the shores of the Red Sea.** — 

WlLFORD. 
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And now a Spirit fonn'd, 'twould seem, 

Of music and of light, so fair, 
So brilliantly his features beam, 

And such a sound is in the air * 
Of sweetness^ when he waves his wings, 
Hovers around her, and thus sings : — 



From Ghindara's * warbling fount I come, 

Call'd by that moonlight garland's spell ; 
From Ghindara's fount, my fairy home. 

Where in music, mom and night, I dwell ; — 
Where lutes in the air are heard about. 

And voices are singing the whole day long. 
And every sigh the heart breathes out 
Is turn'd, as it leaves the lips, to song ! 
Hither I come 
From my fairy home, 
And if there's a magic in Music's strain, 
I swear by the breath 
Of that moonlight wreath, 
Thy Lover shall sigh at thy feet again. 

''^ '* A fabaloos fonnuin, wh«re instrnments are said to be 
constantly playing.**— Ricbardsov. 
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For mine is the ky that lightly floats. 

And mine are the mormaring, dying notes. 

That fall as soft as snow on the sea, 

And melt in the heart as instantly ! 

And the passionate strain that, deeply going. 

Refines the bosom it trembles through. 
As the mask*wind, over the water blowing. 

Raffles the wave, but sweetens it too ! 

Mine is the charm, whose mystic sway 

The Spirits of past Delight obey ; — 

Let but the tuneful talisman sound. 

And they come, like Genii, hovering round. 

And mine is the gentle song, that bears 

From soul to soul, the wishes of love, 
As a bird, that wafts through genial airs 

The cinnamon seed from grove to grove. * 

Tis I that mingle in one sweet measure 
The past, the present, and future of pleasure ; 
When Memory links the tone that is gone 
With the blissful tone that's still in the ear; 

* ** The Pompadour pigeon is the species, which, hy car- 
rying the fruit of the cinnamon to different places, i& a great 
disseminator of this valuable tree.*^— See Browh^s Illuiir^ 
Tab. 19. 
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And Hope from a heavenly note flies on 
To a note more heavenly stUl that is near I 

The warrior's heart, when touched by me, 
Can as downy.soft and as yielding be 
As his own white plume, that high amid death 
Through the field has shone — yet moves with a 

breath. V 

And, oh how the eyes of Beauty glisten, 

When Music has reached her inward soul, 
Like the silent stars, that wink and listen 
While Heaven's eternal melodies roll ! 
So, hither I come 
From my (airy home. 
And if there's a magic in Music's strain, ' 
I swear by the breath 
Of that moonlight wreath. 
Thy Lover shall sigh at thy feet again. 



'Tis dawn — at least that earlier dawn, 
Whose glimpses are again withdrawn, * 

* " They have two mornings, the Soobhi Kazim, and the 
Soobhi Sadig, the false and the real day-break.** — Wariitg.' 
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As if the OMNti had waked, and then 
Shat dfO&t her lids of light a§ain. 
AnflTN'ouRiiAHAL is up, and trying 

The wooden of her lute, whose string;^-- 
Oh bliss ! — now nmrnuir like the «gl>^»>g 

From that ambrosial Spirit's wings 1 
And then, her votee— 'tis more than human— 1 

Never, till now, had it been given I 

To lips of any mortal woman 

To utter notes so fresh firom Heaven ; 
Sweet as the breath of angel sighs. 

When angel sighs are most divine. — 
'« Oh I let it last till night," die cries, 

^* And he is more than ever mine. ^ 
And hourly she renews the lay. 

So fearful lest its heavenly sweetness 
Should, ere the evening, fade away,— 

For things so heavenly have such fleetness I 
But, far from fading, it but grows 
Richer, diviner as it flows ; 
Till rapt she dwelk on every string, 

And pours again each sound along, 
Like Echo, lost and languishing 

In love with her own wondrous song. 
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That evening (trusting that his soul 

Might be from haunting love released 
By mirth, by music, and the bowl) 

Th' Imperial Selim held a Feast 
In his magnificent Shalimar ; — 
In whose Saloons, when the first star 
Of evening o'er the waters trembled, 
The Valley's loveliest all assembled ; 
All the bright creatures that, like dreams. 
Glide through its foliage, and drink beams 
Of beauty from its founts and streams, * 
And all those wandering minstrel-maids, 
Who leave — how can they leave ? — the shades 
Of that dear Valley, and are found 

Singing in gardens of the South f 
Those songs, that ne'er so sweetly sound 

As from a young Gashmerian's mouth. 

* *^ The wators of Cachemir are the more renowned from 
its being supposed that the Cachemirians are indebted for their 
beanty to them.**— Ali Tezdi. 

i* '* From him I received the following little Gazzel, or Love 
Song, the notes of which he committed to paper from the voice 
of one of those singing girls of Cashmere, who wander from 
that delightful valley over the various parts of India.** — Perr 
sian MiseeUanies. 

1 4. 
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There too tbe Haram's inmates smile ;— 

Maids from tbe West, with son-bright hair, 
And from the Garden of the Nile, 

Delicate as the roses there ; — * 
Daughters of Love from Cyprus' rocks, 
With Paphian diamonds in their locks ; — f 
Light Peri forms, such as there are 
On the gold meads of Gandahar ; § 
And they, before whose sleepy eyes, 

In their own bright Kathaian bowers. 
Sparkle such rainbow butterflies,'^ 

That they might fancy the rich flowers, 

* " The roses of the Jinan Nile, or Garden of the Nile 
(attached to the Emperor of Marocco's palace) are anequalled, 
and matrasses are made of their leaves for the men of rank to 
recline upon." — Jacksoit. 

•)• '* On the side of a mountain near Paphos there is a cavern 
which produces the most beautiful rock crystal. On account 

of its brilliancy it has been called the Paphian diamond. ** 

Makiti. 

$ ** There is a part of Candahar called Peria, or Fairv- 
Land.'^^TnEVEirOT. In some of those countries to the North 
of India vegetable gold is supposed to be produced. 

** n Xhese arc the butterflies which are called in the 
Chinese language Flying Leaves. Some of them have such 
shining colours, and are so variegated, that they may be called 
flying flowers ; and indeed they are always produced in the 
finest flower-gardens." — ^Doirir. 
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That round them in the sun lay sighing, 
Had been by magic all set flying ! 

Every thing young, every thing fair, 
From East and West is blushing there : 
Except — except— oh Nourmahal ! 
Thou loveliest, dearest of them all, 
The one, whose smile shone out alone. 
Amidst a world the only one ! 
Whose light, among so many lights, 
Was like that star, on stari*y nights. 
The seaman singles from the sky. 
To steer his bark for ever by ! 
Thou wert not there — so Selim thought, 

And every thing seem'd drear without thee ; 
But ah I thou wert, thou wert— and brought 

Thy charm of song all fresh about thee ; 
Mingling unnoticed with a band 
Of lutanists from many a land. 
And veil'd by such a mask as shades 
The features of young Arab maids, — * 

* ** The Arabian women wear black masks with little 
clasps, prettily ordered.*' — CAaasAi. Niebuhr mentions their 
showing but one eye in conversation. 
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A mask tbat lonres but one eye firee. 

To do its best in witcherf^— 

She lOTed, with beating heart, aroand. 

And waited, trembling, for the minute 
When die might try if still the somid 

Of her loved late had magic in it. 

The board was qiread with firuits and wine ; 
With grapes of gold, like diose that riiine 
On (LkSBUf 's hills ; '*' — ^pom^iranates fiill 

Of melting sweetness, and the pears 
And sonniest apples j* that Gaurtl 

In all its thoosand gardens § bears. 
Plantains, the golden and the green, 
Malaya's nectar^d mangusteen ; ** 
Prunes of Bokaba, and sweet nuts 

From the far groves of SAiiAiiCAffD, 

* ** The golden grapes of Casbm.*^ — Description of Persia, 
-f '* The fruits exported from Caobul are apples, pears, 
pomegranates,'^ etc.— ELPBiirsToire. 

§ '* We sat down under a tree, listened to the birds, and 
talked with the son of our Mehmaundar about our conntry 
and Caubul, of which he gave an enchanting account : that 
city and iu hundred thousand gardens,** etc.—* /if. 

** ** The Mangusteen, the most delicate fruit in the world i 
he pride of the Malay Islands.'*— -MAasDEir. 
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And Basra dates, and apricots, 

Seed of the San, * from Iran's land \ — 
With rich conserve of Yisna cherries, f 
Of orange flowers, and of those berries 
That, wild and fresh, the young gazelles 
Feed on in Erac's rocky dells. § 
All these in richest vases smile, 

In baskets of pure santal-wood. 
And urns of porcelain from that isle**^ 
Sunk underneath the Indian flood. 

Whence oft the lucky diver brings 

Vases to grace the haUs of kings. 

Wines too, of every clime and hue, 

Around their liquid lustre threw ; 

Amber Rosolli, f f — the bright dew 

^ '* A delicious kind of apricot, called by the Persians 
tokm-ek-shems, signifying sun's seed.'' — Desctipt. of Persia. 

f ** Sweetmeats in a crystal cup, consisting of rose-leaves 
in conserve, with lemon or Vitna cherry, orange flowers,** etc. 
— Russell. 

§ " Antelopes cropping the fresh berries of Erac." — The 
Moallakaty poem of Tarafa. 

*"' Mauri-ga-Sima, an island near Formosa, supposed to 
have been sunk in the sea for the crimes of its inhabitants. 
The vessels which the fishermen and divers bring up from it 
are sold at an immense price in China and Japan.— See 
Kempfer. 

ft Persian Tales, 



Asiftkit 
Tkrabr. for 
Oftsff'd a orV^spinhh.twM 

Melted wTtfaJM the gaMtftT 

And an^dy Scum q«afi of eacfa. 

And teems rcsoked the ioods dull mcli 

His imraid heut, — Ardding aioaiid 

A genial ddnge, as tliey ran. 
That soon diall leaTC no Sfct ondrownVI, 

For LoTe to rest his wings apon. 

He little knew how well the boy 

Can float upon a goblet's streams, 
Lighting them with his smile of joy; — 

As bards have seen him, in their dreams, 
Down the bloe Ganges laughing glide 

Upon a rosy lotos wreath, § 

* The white wine of Kishma. 

f ** The Ring of Zeiian is said to have the very finest ruby 
that was erer seen. Kablai-Khan sent and offered the ralue of 
a city for it, bat the King answered he would not gire it for 
the treasure of the world.'^ — Miaco Polo. 

J ** Tlie Indians feign that Cupid was first seen floating 
down the Ganges on the Nymphxa Nelumbo.*'— See Pehh ant. 
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Catching new lustre from the tide 
That with his image shone beneath. 

But what are cups, without the aid 

Of song to speed them as they flow ? 
And see — a lovely Georgian maid, 

With all the bloom, the freshened glow 
Of her own country maidens' looks, 
When warm they rise from Teflis' brooks ; * 
And with an eye, whose restless ray, 

Full, floating, dark — oh he, who knows 
His heart is weak, of Heaven should pray 

To guard him from such eyes as those ! — 
With a voluptuous wildness flings 
Her snowy hand across the strings 
Of a syrinda, f and thus sings : — 



Come hither, come hither — by night and by day, 
We linger in pleasures that never are gone ; 

Like the waves of the summer, as one dies away, 
Another as sweet and as shining comes on. 

♦ Teflis is celebrated for its nataral warm baths.— See 
Ebn Hadk.al. 
t " The Indian Syrinda, or guiur.** — Stmes. 
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And the Love that is o'er, in expiring giTes birth 
To a new one as warm, as onecpall'd in bliss ; 
And oh ! if there be an Elysium on earth, 
It is this, it is this. 

Here maidens are sighing, and fragrant their sigh 
As the flower of the Anua just oped by a bee ;^ 
And precious their tears as that rain from the sky, t 

Which turns into pearls as it Mis in the sea. 
Oh ! think what the kiss and the smile must be 
worth. 
When the ngh^and the tear are so perfect in bliss ; 
And own, if there be an Elysium on earth. 
It is this, it is this. 

Here sparkles the nectar that, hallo w'd by love, 
Could draw down those angels of old from their 
sphere, 
Who for wine of this earth§left the fountains above, 

* <* Delightful are the flowers of the Arma-trees on the 
mountain-topi, while the murmaring bees pursue their vo- 
luptuous toil, """Song qfjajradeca. 

+ " The Nisan, or drops of spring rain, which they believe 
to produce pearls if they fall into shells.**— -RicBAaDsoir. 

J For an account of the share which wine had in the fall 
of the angels, see Maeiti. 
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And forgot Heaven's stars for the eyes we h^re 
here. 
And, bless'd with the odour our goblet gives forth, 
What Spirit the sweets of hisf Eden would miss ? 
For oh ! if there be an Elysiiim on eaith, 
It is this, it is this. 



The Georgian's song was scarcely mute, 

When the same measure, sound for sound. 
Was caught up by aiiother lute. 

And so divinely breathed around, 
That all stood hush'd and wondering, 

And tum'd and look'd into the air. 
As if they thought to see the wing 

Of IsRAFiL,* the Angel, there ;— 
So powerfully on every soul 
That new, enchanted measure stole. 
While now a voice, sweet as the note 
Of the charm'd lute, was heard to float 
Along its chords, and so entwine 

Its sound with theirs, that none knew whether 
The voice or lute was most divine, 

So wondrously they went together ; — 
*- The Angd of Maiio.—- See note, p. 969^ 
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There's a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has 
told, 
When two, that are link'd in one heavenly tie, 
With heart never changing and bi^w never cold, 
Love on through all ills, and loye on till they 
die! 
One hour of a passion so sacred is worth 

Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss ; 
And oh ! if there be an Elysium on earth. 
It is this, it is this. 



*Twas not the air, 'twas not the words, 
But that deep magic in the chords 
And in the lips, that gave such power 
As Music knew not till that hour. 
At once a hundred voices said, 
^' It is the mask'd Arabian maid !" 
While Selim, who had felt the strain 
Deepest of any^ and had lain 
Some minutes rapt, as in a trance, 
After the fairy sounds were o'er, 
Too inly touch'd for utterance, 

motion'd with his hand for more : — 
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Fly to the desert, fly with me, 
Our Arab tents are rude^for thee ; 
But oh ! the choice what heart ^n doubt 
t)f tents with lov^, or thrones without? 

Our rocks are rough, but smiling there 
Th' acacia waves her yellow hair, 
Lonely and sweet, nor loved the less 
For flowering in a wilderness. 

Our sands are bare, but down their slope 
The silvery-footed antelope 
As gracefully and gaily springs 
As o'er the marble courts of Kings. 

Then come — thy Arab maid will be 
'^e loved and lone acacia-tree, 
The antelope, whose feet shall bless 
With their light sound thy loneliness. 

Oh ! there are looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart, — 
As if the soul that minute caught 
Some treasure it through life had sought ; 
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As if the very lips aii4 eyes 
Predestined to haTe all oar sighs, 
And newer be forgot again. 
Sparkled and spoke before us then ! 

So came thy every glance and tone, 
When first on me they breathed and shone; 
New, as if brought from other ^lieres, 
Tet welcome as if loved for years ! 

Then fly with me, — if thou hast known 
No other flame, nor fedsely thrown 
A gem away, that thou hadst sworn 
Should ever in thy heart be worn. 

Gome, if the love thou hast for me 
Is pure and fresh as mine for thee>— 
Fresh as the fountain under ground 
When first 'tis by the lapwing found. * *'■ 

But if for me thou dost forsake 
Some other maid, and rudely break 
Her worshipped image from its base. 
To give to me the ruin'd place ; — 

Hndhad, or Lapwing, is supposed to haTc the 
ing water under ground. 
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Then, £are thee weU-^Fd rather malLe 
My bower upon some icy lake 
When thawing suns hegin to shine. 
Than trust to loTe so false as thine I 



There was a pathos in this lay, 

That, even without enchantment's art, 
Would instautly ha^e found its way 

Deep into Seum's burning heart; 
But breathing, as it did, a tone 
To earthly lutes and lips unknown, 
With every chord fresh from the touch 
Of Music's Spirit, — 'twas too much I 
Starting, he dash'd away the cup, — 

Which, all the time of this sweet air, 
His hand had held, untasted, up, 

As if 'twere fix'd by magic there, — 
And naming her, so long unnamed, 
So long unseen, wildly exclaim'd, 
''Oh, Nourmahal! oh, Nourmahal ! 

'' Hadst thou but sung this witching strain, 
" I could forget — forgive thee all, 

'' And never leave those eyes again. " 
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The mask is off— the charm is wrought — 
And Selim to his heart has caught, 
In blushes, more than erer bright, 
His NouRMAHAL, his Haram's Light ! 
And well do vanished frowns enhance 
llie charm of every brighten'd glance ; 
And dearer seems each dawning smile 
For haying lost its light awhile ; 
And, happier now for all her sighs. 

As on his arm her head reposes. 
She whispers him, with laughing eyes, 

" Remember, love, the Feast of Roses ! *' 
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Fadladeen, at the conclusion of this light rhap- 
sody, took occasion to sum up his opinion of the 
young Gashmerian's poetry,— of which, he trust- 
ed, they had that evening heard the last. Having 
recapitulated the epithets, " frivolous" — " inhar- 
monious" — ^' nonsensical," he proceeded to say 
that, viewing it in the most favourable light, it 
resembled one of those Maldivian boats, to which 
the Princess had alluded in the relation of her 
dream, "^ — a slight, gilded thing, sent adrift with- 
out rudder or ballast, and with nothing but vapid 
sweets and faded flowers on board. The profu- 
sion, indeed, of flowers and birds, which this 
poet had ready on all occasions — not to men- 
tion dews, gems, etc. — was a most oppressive 
kind of opulepce to his hearers; and had the 
unlucky effect of giving to his style all the glitter 
of the flower-garden without its method, and all 
the flutter of the aviary without its song. In ad- 

* See page aa5. 
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They had now begun to ascend those barren 
mountains, which separate Cashmere from the 
rest of India ; and, as the heats were intolerable, 
and the time of their encampments limited Vfthe 
few hours necessary for refreshment and repose, 
there was an end to all their delightful evenings, 
and Lalla Rookh saw no more of Feramorz. She 
now felt that her short dream of happiness was 
oyer, and that she had nothing but the recollec- 
tion of its few blissful hours, like the one draught 
of sweet water that serves the camel across the 
wilderness, to be her hearths refreshment during 
the dreary waste of life that was before her. The 
blight that had fallen upon her spirits soon found 
its way to her cheek, and, her ladies saw with 
regret — ^though not without some suspicion of 
the cause — that the beauty of their mistress, of 
which they were almost as ptoud as of their own, 
was fast vanishing away at the very moment of 
all when she had most need of it. What must 
the King of Bucharia feel, when, instead of the 
lively and beautiful Lalla RooRff, whom the poets 
of Delhi had described as more perfect than the 
divinest images in the House of Azor, he should 

VOL. I. 1 5 
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receive a [)ak and inanimate victim , upon wbose 
cheek neither health nor pleasure bloomed, and 
from whose eyes Love had fled, — to hide faimsdf 
in JMf heart ! 

If any tiling could have charmed away the me- 
lancholy of her spirits, it would have been the 
fresh airs and enchanting scenery of that Valley, 
which the Persians so justly called the Une- 
qualled. * But neither the coolness of its atmo- 
sphere, so luxurious after toiling up those bare 
and burning mountains — ^neither the splendour 
of the minarets and pagodas, that shone out from 
the depth of its woods, nor the grottos, hermi- 
tages, and miraculous fountains, which make 
every spot of that region holy ground ;— neither 
the countless water-falls, that rush into the Valley 
from all. those high and romantic mountains that 
encircle it^ nor the fair city on the Lake, whose 
houses, roofed with flowers, appeared at a dis- 
tance like one vast and variegated parterre; — 
not all these wonders and glories of the most 
lovely country under the sun could steal her 
heart for a minute from those sad thoughts, ^dhich 
* Kachmire be Nazeer. — FoasTEa, 
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but darkened and grew bitterer every step she 
advanced. 

The gay pomps and processions that met her 
upon her entrance into the Valley, and the mag- 
nificence with which the roads all along were de- 
corated, did honour to the taste and gallantry 
of the young King. It was night when they ap- 
proached the city, and, for the last two miles, 
they had passed under arches, thrown from hfidge 
to hedge, festooned with only those rarest roses 
from which the Attar Gul, more precious than 
gold, is distilled, and illuminated in rich and fan- 
ciful forms with lanterns of the triple-coloured 
tortoise-shell of Pegu. Sometimes, from a dark 
wood by the side of the road, a display of fire- 
works would break out, so sudden and so bril- 
liant, that a Bramin might think he saw that^ 
grove, in whose purple shade the God of Battles 
was born, bursting into a flame at the moment 
of his birth.-^While, at other times, a quick and 
playful irradiation continued to brighten all the 
fields and gardens by which they passed, foi*ming 
a line of dancing lights along the horizon ; like 
the meteors of the north as they are seen by those 
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hunters, who pursue the white and blue foxes on 
the confines of the Icy Sea. 

These arches and lire-works delighted the ladies 
of the Princess exceedingly ; and, with their usiul 
good logic, they deduced Irom his taste for illu- 
minations, that the King of Buchana would male 
the most exemplary husband imaginable. Nor, 
indeed, could Lau^a Roo&h herself help ieeUog 
the kindness and splendour with whicJi the young 
bridegroom welcomed her;— but $he also felt 
how painful is the gratitude, which kindness from 
those we cannot love excites ; and that their best 
blandishments come over the heart witli all that 
chilling and deadly sweetness, which we can fancy 
in the cold, odoriferous wind that is to blow over 
this earth in the last days. 

.. The marriage was fixed for the morning after 
her arrival, when she was, for the first time, to 
be presented to the monarch in that Imperial 
Palace beyond the lake, called the Shalimar. 
Though a night of more wakeful and anxious 
thought had never been passed in the Happy 
Valley before, yet when she rose in the morn- 
ing and her ladies came round her, to assist in 
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the adjustment of the bridal otnaments, il>yey> 
thought they had never seen her look hall so 
beautiful. What she had 15st of the bloom knd 
radiancy of her charms was more than made up 
by that intellectual expression, that soul in ihc 
eyes which is worth all the rest of loveliness. 
When they had tinged her fingers with the Henna 
leaf, and placed upon her brow a small coronet 
of jewels, of ^e shape worn by the ancient 
Queens of Bucharia, they flung over lier hea<£ 
the rose^olonred bridal veil, and she proceeded 
to the barge that was to conwy her across the 
lake; — first kissing, with a mournful look, the 
little amulet of cornelian which her faAker had 
hung about her neck at parting. 

The morning was as fair as the maid mff0tt 
whose nuptials it rose, and the shining lake, all 
covered with boats, the minstrels playing upon 
the shores of the islands, and the crowded som^ 
mer-houses on the green hills around, with shawls 
and baimers waving from their roof^, presented 
sudi a picture of animated rejoicing, as only she, 
who was the object of it all, did not feel wi«h 
transport. To Lalla Rookh alone it was a me- 
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luichbly pageant ; nor coald she have even bone 
to look upon the scene, were it not for a hope 
that, among the croiTds around, she might once 
more perhaps catch a glimpse of Feramorz. So 
much was her inuigination haunted by this 
thought, that there was scarcely an islet or boat 
she passed, at which her heart did not flutter with 
a momentary fancy that he was there. Happy, 
in her eyes, the humblest slave upon whom the . 
light of his dear looks fell ! — In the barge im- 
mediately after the Princess was FadLiAdeen, with 
his silken curtains thrown widely apart^ that all 
might liave the benefit of his august presence, 
and with his head full of the speech he was to 
deliver to the King, ^' concerning Ferajiobz, and 
literature, and the Ghabuk, as connected there- 
with. " 

They had now entered the canal which leads 
from the lake to the splendid domes and saloons 
of the Shalimar, and glided on through gardens 
ascending from each bank, full of flowering shrubs 
that made the air all perfume ; while from the 
middle of the canal rose jets of water, smooth and 
unbrokej^^^Mch a dazzhng height, that they 
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Stood like pillars of diamond in the sunshine. 
After sailing under the arches of various saloons, 
they at length arrived at the last and most mag- 
nificent, where the monarch awaited the coming 
of his bride; and such was the agitation of her 
heart and frame, that it was with difficulty she 
walked up the marble steps, which were covered 
with cloth of gold for her ascent from the barge. 
At the end of the hall stood two thrones, as pre- 
cious as the Cerulean Throne of Koolburga, on 
one of which sat Aliris, the youthful King of 
Bucharia, and on the other was, in a few minuteis, 
to be placed the most beautiful Princess in the 
world. — Immediately upon the entrance of Lalla 
RoojLH into the saloon, the monarch descended 
from his throne to meet her ; but, scarcely had 
he time to take her hand in his, when she scream- 
ed with surprise and fainted at his feet. It was 
F£ramorz himself that stood before her ! — Fera- 
MORZ was, himself, the Sovereign of Bucharia, 
who in this disguise had accompanied his young 
bride from Delhi, and, having won her love as 
an humble minstrel, now amply deserved to enjoy 
it as a King. 
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The ooQSlanation of Fadladeeit at this disco- 
very was, for tke moment, almost pitiable* Bat 
change ^f opinion is a resource too convenient in 
courts for this' ex|perienced coartier not to have 
learned to avail himself of it. His criticisms were 
all, of course, recanted itistantly; he was seiied 
with an admiration of the King's verses, as on* 
bounded as, he begged him to believe, it was dis- 
interested ; and the following week savr him ia 
possession of an additional place, svrearing by 
all the Saints of Islam that never had there ex- 
isted so great a poet as the Monarch, Alibis, and 
ready to prescribe his favourite regimen of the 
Chabuk for every man^ woman, and • child that 
dared to think otherwise. 

Of the happiness of the King^ and Queen of 
Bucharia, after such a beginning, there can be 
but little doubt ; and, among the lesser symptoms, 
it is recorded of Lalla Rookh, that, to the day 
of her death, in memory of their delightful jour- 
ney, she never called the King by any other name 
than Fer\morz. 
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■ Page 5. 

These particulars of the visit of the King of Bucharia 
to Aurungzebe are found in Dew's History of Hindos^ 
tan, vol. iii. p. 392. 

Page 6. 

Leila. 

The mistress of Mejnoun, upon whose story so many 
Romances, in all the languages of the East, are founded. 

Page 6. 

Shirine. 

For the loves of this celebrated beauty with Rhosro^ 
and with Ferhad, see DUerbelot, Gibbon, Oriental CoU 
lections, etc. 

Page 6. 

Dewilde. 

'* The history of the loves of Dewild^ and Ghizer, the 
son of the Emperor Alia, is written in an elegant poem, 
by the noble Chusero." — Ferishta. 

Page 7. 

Those insignia of the Emperor^ s favour , etc, 
^* One mark of honour or knighthood bestowed by 
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the Emperor is the permission to wear a small kettle- 
drum at the bows of their saddles, which at first was 
invented for the training of hawks, and to call them 
to the lure, and i^ worn im ^e? field by all sports- 
men to that end." — Fryer's Travels, 

*' Those on whom the King has conferred the privi- 
lege must wear an ornament of jewels on the right side 
of the turban, surmounted, by a high plume of die fea- 
thers of a kind of egret. Tnis bird is found only in 
Cashmeer, and the feathers are carefdlly coUectetf for 
the Ring, who beis toWs them on his nobles.** — Klphih- 
stobte's Account qfCaubul, 

Page 7. ' 

Kedar Khan, etc 

*^ Khedar Khan, tho Kbak^n, or Kaofg o£ Turquestan 
beyond the Gihon (at the end of the eleventh century) 
whenever he appeared abroad was preceded by seven 
hundred horsemen with silver battle-axes, and was 
followed by a&ieqital number bearing masses of gold. 
H)e was a great patron of poeti^, and ii] was; he< wbp 
used to preside at public exercises of geniu#', with- four 
basins of gold and silver by him to distribute among 
the poets who excelled." — Richardson's Dissertation 
prefixed to his DicUonary:. 

Page 7. 

The gilt pine-apples f etc. 

"■ The kubdeh, a large golden knob, generally in 
the shape of a pine-apj^e, on the top of the canopy over 
the litter on palanquin," — Scott's Notes on the Bahar- 
danush. 
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Pact 7. 

The rost'coiaured ueih of the Princess* s liUer, 

hi the poem of Zohair, in the Moallakat, there is the 
following lively description of *' a company of maidens 
seated on camels : — "" 

** They are mounted in ctrriages covered with costly 
awnings, and with rose-coloured veils, the linings of 
which have the hue of ciimsoii Andtemrwood. 

*''' Whea they ascend from the bosom of the vale^ 
ihey sit forward on the saddle*cloths, with every mack 
of a voluptuous gaiety. 

" Now, when they have reached the brink of yon 
blue gushing rivulet, they fix the poles of their tents- 
like the Arab with a settled mansion/* 

Pjlge 8. 
A jreung female slave sat fanning ker^ etc. 

See Bemier's desciiption of the attendants on Rau- 
chanara-Begum in her pi^ogress to Cashmere. 

Page 8. 
ReUgiony cf which Aurungzebcvims a mumficeni protecton. 

This hypocritical Emperor wtnild have mad^ a wor>* 
thy associate of certain Holy Leagues.—^* He held the 
chiak of religion (says Dow) between hisr actions and the 
vulgar ; and impiously thanked theDivinity for a sneoeM 
which he owed to his own wickedness. What h« was* 
murdering and persecuting his brothers and their jfkmi- 
lies, he was building a magniScent mosque at Delhi, as 
an offering to God for hb assistance to him in the civil 
wars. He acted as high-priest at the consecration of 
this lemple ; and made a practice of attending divine 
service there, in the humble dress of a Fakcer. But 
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when he lifW one hand to the Diirmitj, he, with the 
other, signed warrants for the assassination of his re- 
lations/* — History of Hindostan, vol. iii. p. 335. See 
also the curious letter of Aurungzebe, given in the 
Oriental Collections, vol. i. p. 32o. 

Pagb 9. 
The diamond eye* of the idol^ etc 

*' The Idol at Jaghemat has two fine diamonds for 
eyes. No goldsmidi is 8u£fered to enter the Pagoda, 
one having stole one of these eyes, being locked up all 
night vrith the Idol.*'— Tavkrniir. 

Fags 9. 

Gardens of iShaliman 

See a description of these royal Gardens in *^ An 
Account of the present State of Delhi, by Lieut. W. 
Franklin.*' — Asiat. Research, vol. iv. p. 417- 

Page 9. 

Lake of Pearl. 

*' In the neighbourhood is Notte Gill, or the Lake of 
Pearl, which receives this name from its pellucid wa- 
ter.'* — ^Pennant's Uindoostan. 

'* Nasir Jung, encamped in the vicinity of the Lake of 
Tonoor, amused himself with sailing on that clear and 
beautiful water, and gave it the fanciful name of Motee 
Talab, * the Lake of Pearls,* wiiich it still retains.** — 
WiijL8*8 South of India, 

Page 9. 

Described by one from the Isles of the fVesl, etc. 

Sir Thomas Roe, Ambassador from James I. to 
Jehanguire. 
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Pagb io. 
Loues of IVamah and Ezra. 

The romance Wemakweazra, written in Persian 
verse, which contains the loves of Wamak and Ezra, 
two celebrated lovers, who lived before the time of 
Mahomet/*—- ^ote on the Oriental Tales » 

Page io. 

Of the fair'haired Zal, and his mistress, Rodahuer. 

Their amour is recounted in the Shah-Nameh of 

Ferdousi; and there is much beauty in the passage 

which describes the slaves of Rodahver, sitting on 

the bank of the river and throwing flowers into the 

stream, in order to draw the attention of the young Hero 

who is encamped on the opposite side. — See Ghampioh's 

Translation. 

Page io. 

The combat of Rustam with the terrible White Demon, 

Rustam is the Hercules of the Persians. For the par- 
ticulars of his victory over the Sepeed Deevc, or White 
Demon, see Oriental Collections^ vol. ii. p. 45. — ^Near 
the city of Shirauz is an immense quadrangular monu- 
ment in coinmemoration of this combat, called the 
Kelaat-i-Deev Sepeed, or Castle of the White Giant, 
which Father Angelo, in his Gazophylacyum Persicum, 
p. 127, declares to have been the most memorable 
monument of antiquity which he had seen in Persia.— 
See Oosblbt's Persian Miscellanies. 

Page io. 

Their golden anklets. 
'* The women of the Idol, or dancing girls of the 
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Pi^oda, hftTe little goldm bdb fastened to their feet^ 
the soft, harmoBHRis fnkliiig of which yihrates in 
imino widi the exquisite mdodj of their Toioes.*" 
— llAumicB^s Imdimm Antiquities, 

** The Anhiui oomtesans, like the Indian women, 
haTe little golden bdls fastened round their legs*, neck 
and elbows, to the sound of which they dance before 
the King. The Arabia jMincesses wear golden rings 
on their fingers, to wliidi little belb are siispeoded, 
as in the flowmg tresses of their hair, that their 
superior rank may he known, and they themselTet 
reoeiTe in passing the homage due to them/* — See 
Cium's Dictiomary^ art* BeQs. 

Pagi II. • 

Tlutt delictus opiuntj etc. 

* ' Abou-Tige, Tille de la Thebaide, ou il croft beau- 
coup de paTOts noirs, dont se fait le meillear c^ium.*^ 

D'HUULOT. 

Pjlgb 11. 
Tluit idol of wcnMcn, Cfiskua. 

" He and the three Riroas are described as yoatbs 
of perfect beauty; and the Princes s es of Hindustan 
were all pas^onately in lore with Grishna, who con- 
tinues to this hour* the darling God of the fiidian wo- 
men.'' — Sim W. Joins, on the Gods of Greece, Italy, 
and Indim. 

PiGX 17. 
The shtntd-goat of Tibet. 

See Tui5Ui*s EmtHtssj- for a description of thb ani- 
mal, *' the roost beautiful among the whole tribe of 
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goats/' The material for the shawls (which is carried 
to Cashmere) is found Bext the skin. 

Pace la. 

The i^eiled Prophet of Khorassan. 

For the real history of thk Impostor, whose original 
name was Hakem ben Haschem, and who was called 
Afocanna from the yeil of silvw gdiusae (or^, as others 
say, golden) which he always wcnre, see D'HsrbeLot. 

Page i5. 

Flawreta and fruits blusk ouer euety stream, 

^^ l%e fruits of Meru are finer than those of any 
other place ; and one caimot see in any other city 
such palaces, with groves, and streams, and gardens." 
— ^Ebbt Haural's Geography. 

Pack i3. 

fhr^ fur iets- hrniinou^, hu votaries said. 
Were even the gleams, nUraeulousljr shed 
O^er Moussa^s cheek, 

^^ Ses disciples assuraient qu'il 96 couvrait le visage, 
pour ne pas ^blouir ceux qui Tapprochaient par F^lat 
de son visage comme Moyse." — D'Herbelot. 

Page 14. 

In hatred to the Caliph's hue of night. 

'■ ^ U faut remarquer id, touohant les habits blancs des 
disciples de Hakem, que la couleur des habits, des coif- 
fures et des ^tendards des Khalifes Abassides ^tant la 
noire, ce chef de Rebelles ne pouvait pas en choisir 
une qui lui fut plus oppos^.*"-— D*Hebbelot. 
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Pagi i4- 

Javelins of the light Kathaian reed* 

«« Our dark jayelins, exquisitely wrought of Kathaian 
reeds, slender and delicate.** — Poem of Amru, 

Pagi i4* 
Filtd \vith the stems thet bloom on IratCs riven. 

Hie Persians call this plant Gaz. The celebrated 
shaft of Isfendiar, one of their ancient heroes, fvas 
made of it.— '^^ Nothing can he niiore beautiful than 
the appearance of this plant in flower during the rains 
on the banks of rivers, where it is usually interworen 
with a loTcly twining as'clepias.*' — Sm W. Joins, Ba^ 
tmmeai Observmiions on Select Indian Plants* 

Page i5. 

Like a chenar^tree grove. 
The oriental plane. *' The chenar is a delightful 
tree ; its bole is of a fine white and smooth bark ; and 
its foliage, which grows in a tuft at the summit, is 
of a bright green." — ^MoaiER*8 Travels', 

Page i6. 

With turban' d heads , of every hue and race. 
Bowing before that veiled and awful facet 
Like tulip- beds. 

** The name of tulip is said to be of Turkish extraction, 
and given to the flower o^ account of its resembling 
a turban." — Beckhan^s History of Inventions, 

Page 17. 

With belt of broider'd crape. 

And fur-bound bonnet ofBucharian shape, 

_ • , 

(( The inhabitants of Bucharia wear a round cloth 
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bonnet, shaped much after the Polish fashion, having 
a large fur border. They tie their kaftans about the 
middle with a girdle of a kind of silk crape^ several 
times round the bod j« — A^unt of Independent Tar- 
taryy in Pinkirton's Collection. 

Pagi 19. 

fVayedf like the wings of the white birds that fan 
l%e flying throne of star-taught Soliman. 

This wonderful throne was called the Star of the 
Genii. For a full description of it, see the Fragment, 
translated by Gattain Franklin, from a Persian MS. 
entitled " TTic History of Jerusalem :" Oriented Col-' 
lections^ vol. i. p. 335.— When Solomon travelled, the 
eastern writers say, ^' he had a carpet of green silk on 
which his throne was placed, being of a prodigious 
length and breadth, and sufficient for all his forces to 
stand upon, the men placing themselves on his right 
hand and the spirits on his left; and that, when all 
were in order, the wind, at his command, took up the 
carpet, and transported it, with all that were upon 
it, wherever he pleased ; the army of birds at the same 
time flying over their heads, and forming a kind of 
canopy to shade them from the sun." — Sali's Koran ^ 
vol. ii. p. 2i4< note. 

Pack 20. 

Andf thence descending 1 flowed 
Ihrough many a Prophet's breast* 

This is according to D'Herbelot*s account of the doc- 
trines of Mokanna : — '* Sa doctrine ^tait que Dieu avait 
pris une forme et figure humaine depuis qu'il eut comr 
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flmde wm Aii|p6i d aAMrtf Adaniy li^ preBiicr dv 
homilies. Qv^aprds h mort d*Adain, Diea ^Uit «ppira 
sous h figttv de plnsieiirB Proph^tes et aatref grindi 
bomnies qn^il «fHt cboiMi#jusqu'4 (se qa^fl prh oiBe 
d'Abu Moslem, Prince de Kbopassan, leq^el profeaiii 
Terreur de la Tenassukhiah ou IM^tempsjchose : et 
qu*apr^ la mort de ce Prince, b Divinity ^tait pass^, 
et desoendue en sa personne." 

Pagi 37. 

iS'iccA Gods as he 
fFlkom India saves, the momkejr Dei^, 

'^ Apei are in many parts of India hilg^jr Teneraled, 
out of retpect to the God of Hjamamaii, a deity par- 
taking of the form of that i-aoe/'— I^rakt's Em- 
doostan. 

See a curioos account in STiPHXN*t Persia of a so- 
lemn embassy from some part of the Indies to Goa, 
when the Portuguese were there, ofiering ^aat trea- 
sures for the recovery of a monkey's tooth, which 
they held in great Tcneration, and which had been 
taken away upon the conquest of the kingdcmi of 
Jafanapatan. 

Pa€R 37. 

— Proud things of elayr. 
To whom if Lucifer, as granddms say^ 
Befusedj though at the forfeit of Heaven^s light. 
To bend in worship, Lucifer was right. 

This resolution of Eblis not to acknowledge the new 
creature, man, was, accor^'ng to Mahometiaii' ts«ditian, 
thus adopted : — *' The earth (whidi Godi had seleetod 
for the materials of his work) was carried into Arabia, 
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to a place between Mecca and Tayef, where, being 
first kneaded by the Angeb, it was afterwards fashioned 
by God himself into a human form, and left to dry 
for the space of forty days^ or, as others say, as many 
years ; the angels in the mean time, often visiting it, 
and Ebiis (then one of the angels nearest to God's pre- 
sence, afterwards the devil) among the rest; but he,- 
not contented with looking at it, kicked it with his 
foot till it rung, and knowing God designed that crea- 
ture to be his superior, took a secret resolution never 
to acknowledge him as such/' — Sale on the Koran, 

Page 39. 

JVhere none but priests are privileged to Wade 
In that best marble of which Gods are made. 

The material of which images of Gaudma (the Bir- 
man Deity) is made, is held sacred. '^ Birmans may 
not purchase the marble in mass, but are suffered, 
and indeed encouraged, to buy figures of the Deity 
ready made." — Stmes's Ava^ v(J:. ii. p. 576. 

Page 47- 

The puny bird that dares, with teazing hum, 
ff^ithin tlie crocodiWs stretch' d jaws to come. 

The humming-bird is said to run this risk for the 
purpose of picking the a*ocodile's teeth. Thb same 
circunlstance is related of the lapwing, as a fact to 
which he was witness, by Paul Lucas, VojcLgp fait 

en 1714- 
Page 5i. 

Some artists of Yamtcheou having been sent on previously, 

'' The Feast nCLtntems is celebrated at Yamtcheou 
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with more magnificence than any where else ; and the 
report goes, that the illuminations tibere are so splen- 
did, that an Emperor once, not daring openly to lea?e 
his comt to go thither, committed "himself, with die 
Qoeen and several Princesses of his family, into the 
hands of a magician, who promised to transport them 
thither in a trice. He made them in the night to ascend 
magnificent thrones that were borne up by swans, 
which in a moment arrired at Tamtcheou. The Em- 
peror saw at his leisure all the solemnity, being carried 
upon a cloud that horered oyer the dty, and descended 
by degrees ; and came back again with the same speed 
and .equipage, nobody at court perceiying hb absence.'' 
— The present State of China, p. i56. 

Pagb 5i. 

Artificial sceneries ofbamboo'-work. 

See a description of the nuptials of Vizier Alee in 
the Asiatic Annual Register o/*x8o4* 

Page 53. 

7%e origin of these fantastic Chinese illuminations. 

** The Yulgar ascribe it to an accident that happened 
in the Camilj of a famous mandarin, whose daughter, 
walking one evening upon the shore of a lake, fell in 
and was drowned ; this aflSicted father, with his familj, 
ran thither, and, the better to find her, he caused a 
great company of lanterns to be lighted. AU the in- 
habitants of the place thronged after him with torches. 
The year ensuing they made fires upon the shores the 
same day ; they continued the ceremcnj every year, 
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every one lighted his lantern, and by degrees it eom* 
jtnenced into a custom/'^ — Present State of China, 

Pagi 54- 

The KohoCs jettjr djre. 

'^ None of these ladies," says Shaw, '* take them- 
selves to be completely dressed, till they have tinged 
the hair and edges of their eye-lids with the powder of 
lead*ore. Now, as this operation is performed by dip- 
ping first into the powder a small wooden bodkin of 
the thickness of a quill, and then drawing it after- 
wards, through the eye-lids over the ball of the eye, 
we shall have a lively image of what the prophet (Jer. 
iv. 3o.) may be supposed to mean by rending the eyes 
with painting. This practice is, no doubtj of great an- 
tiquity ; for, besides the instance already taken notice 
of, we find that where Jezebel is said ( 3 Kings, ix. 3o.) 
to have painted her face ^ the original words are, she 
adjusted her eyes with the powder of lead ore," — 
Shaw's Travels, 

Page 58. 



Drop 



About the gardens, drunk with t/iat sweet food, 

Tavikniee adds, that while the Birds of Paradise lie 
in this intoxicated state, the emmets come and eat 
off their legs ; and that hence it is they are said to 
have no feet. 

Page 63. 

As thejr were captures to the King of Flowers. 
*' They deferred it till the King of Flowers should 
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fav fSbnot 9i numMed fidiaige. — The Bahst- 



Page 64. 

Bui a U^htj golden ekmn-wttrk rtntnd her hair, etc. 

** One of the head-drases of the Persian women is 
iiiBHiwiiil <if a l^t gaiden dnm-ivock, set with amD 
pearii, mA a fMn gold plate pendant, aboirt thelig- 
of a ovwn-pieoe, on wluch is iminnessed an An- 
pra^er, and wkidi Im/^ mptm the cheek, bcbw 
f 
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limwuudMof rextL 

" Certani^ die wonen of Yeed nne the handnmiest 
wmen in IViwa. The provei'b is, that to li^e happ? 
a man most hare a wife of Yezd, eat the bread of Te»- 
decas, and dnnk the wine of Sbiraz.'^ — TkyaauEaL. 
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^nd his floating eyes — oh I they resemi4e 
Bhte w^at&^lilies. 

** Whose wanton eyes resemble blue water-lilies, agi- 
tated by the hreeae.'" — Jataasya. 

Pagi 70. 

To muise mpon the piourcs that hung round. 

It has been generally supposed that the MahomeUns 
prohihit all pictures of aoimah ; but ToaoEaiNi shows 
that, though the practice is forbidden by the Koran, 
they are not more averse to painted figures and images 
other people. FroM Mr. Murphy s woA, too, 
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we find that the Arabs of Spam had no objection to the 
introduction of figures into painting. 

Pagb 71. 

• 

Like her own radiant planet of the west, 
fVliose orb when half retired looks lot^eliest I 

This is not quite astronomically true. ** Dr. Hadlej 
(says Kjeil) has shewn that Yenus is brightest when she 
b about forty degrees removed from the sun ; and that 
then but onljr a fourth part of her lucid disk is to be 
seen from the earth. " 

Page 71. 

With htr from Saba's bowers, in whose bright eyes 
He ready that to be bless' d is to be wise, 

** In the palace which Solomon ordered to be built 
against the arrival, of the Queen of Saba, the floor or 
pavement was of transparent glass, laid over running 
water in which fish were swimming." This led the 
Queen into a very natural mistake, which the Koran 
has not thought beneath its dignity to commemorate. 
** It was said unto her, Enter the palace. And when 
she saw it she imagined it to be a great water ; and she 
discovered her legs, by lifting up her robe to pass 
through it, "Whereupon, Solomon said to her. Verily, 
this is the place evenly floored with glass."— rChap. 27. 

Page 71. 
Zuleika. 

*' Such was the name of Potipbar's wife, according 
to the sura, or chapter of the Alcoran y which contains 

VOL. I. 16 
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tbe hbtory of Joseph, and which for el^anoe of style 
surpttses crery other of the Prophet's books; some 
Arabkn writers also call her Rail. The passion which 
this frail beauty of antiquity conceived for her young 
Hebrew slave has given ris^ to a much esteemed poem 
in the Persian language, entitled Yusefvau Zelikha, by 
NooMEDDiN JiMi ; the manuscript copy of which, in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, \s supposed to be the finest 
in the whole world." — ^Note upon Nott's Translatm 
of Hmfez. 

Pagb 85. 

T%t apples oflstkahar- 

*' In the territory of Istkahar there is a kind of apple, 
half of which is sweet and half sour." — ^Ebn Haukal. 

Page 85. 
7^0^* saw a young Hindoo girl upon the bank. 

For an account of this ceremony, see GAAKorii's 
f'oyage in the Indian Ocean. 

Pags 86. 

lite Oton-tala or Sea of Stars, 

'' The place where the Whangho, a river of Tibet, 
rises, and where there are more than a hundred springs, 
which sparkle like stars ; whence it is called Hotun- 
nor, that is, the Sea of Stars." — Description of Tibet in 

PlNKUlTON. 

Pags 88. 

This Citjr of H^ar, "which, in a few short hoursy 
Hath sprung up here, 

•' The Lescar, or Imperial Gamp, is divided, hke a 
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regular town, into squares, alleys, and streets, and from 
a rising ground furnishes one of the most agreeable 
prospects in the world. Starting up in a few hours 
in an uninhabited plain, it raises the idea of a city 
built by enchantment. Even those who leave their 
houses in cities to follow the prince" in his progress arc 
frequently so charmed with the Lescar, when situated 
in a beautiful and convenient place, that they cannot 
prevail with themselves to remove. To prevent this 
inconvenience to the court, the Emperor, after suf- 
ficient time is allowed to the tradesmen to follow, 
orders them to be burnt out of their tents." — ^Dow's 
Hindostan, 

Colonel WiLKS gives a hvely picture of an Eastern 
encampment. — *' His camp, like that of most Indian 
armies, exhibited a motley collection of covers from 
the scorching sun and dews of the night, variegated 
according to the taste or means of each individual, 
by extensive indosures of coloured caUco surrounding 
superb suites of tents ; by ragged cloths or blankets 
stretched over sticks or branches ; palm-leaves hastily 
spread over similar supports ; handsome tents and 
splendid canopies; horses, oxen, elephants, and ca- 
mels ; all intermixed without any exterior mark of 
order or design, except the flags of the chiefs, which 
usually mark the centres of a congeries of these masses ; 
the only regular part of the encampment being the 
streets of shops, each of which is constructed nearly 
in the manner of a booth at an English fair."— ifiis* 
torical Sketches of the South of India, 
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Pag£ 88. 
And camels, Ufied o*er with T'emen's shells, 

*' A superb camel, ornamented with strings and tufts 
of small shells/' — Au Bet. 

Page 89. 

The tinkling throngs 
Of laden camels, and their drivers* songs. 

♦* Some of the camels have bells about their necks, 
and some about their legs, like those which our carriers 
put about their fore-horses' necks, which, together with 
the sei^ants (who belong to the camels, and travel on 
foot) singing all night, make a pleasant noise, and the 
journey passes away delightfully." — Pitt's Account of 
the Mahometans. 

*' The camel-driver follows the camels singing, and 
sometimes playing upon his pipe ; the louder he sings 
and pipes, the faster the camels go. Nay, they will 
stand still when he gives over his music." — Taverkki. 

Page 94. 

Hot as that crimson haze 
Bj- which the prostrate caravan is awed. 

Sava&y says of the south wind, which blows in 
Egypt from February to May, *^ Sometimes it appears 
only in the shape of an impetuous whirlwind, whidi 
passes rapidly, and is fatal to the traveller surprised in 
the middle of the deserts. Torrents of burning sand 
roll before it, the firmament is enveloped in a thick 
veil, and the sun appears of the colom^ of blood, 
es whole caravans are buried in it." 
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PjkGE Io3. 

— The pillar*d throne 
OfPaiviz. 

'* There were said to be under this Throne or Palace 
of Khosrou Parviz a. hundred vaults filled with "trea- 
sures so immense, that some Mahometan writers tell 
us, their Prophet, to encourage his disciples, carried 
them to a rock, which at his command opened, and 
gave them a prospect through it of the treasures of 
Khosrou." — Universal History. 

Page io5. 

^nd they beheld an orb, ample and brightf 
Rise from thfi Holy Well, 

We are not told more of this trick of the Impostor, 
than that it was " une machine, qu'il disait etre la 
Lune." According to Richardson, the miracle is per- 
petuated in Nekscheb. — "Nakshab, the name of a city 
in Transoxiania, where they say there is a well, in 
which the appearance of the moon b to be seen night 
and day."- 

Page io5. 

On for the lamps that light yon lofty screen. 

The tents of Princes were generally illuminated. 
Norden tells us that the tent of the Bey of Girge was 
distinguished from the other tents by forty lanterns 
being suspended before it. — See Harmer's Observations 
on Job., 

Page 109. 

Engines of havoc in^ unknown before. 
That they knew the secret of the Greek fire among 
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the Mussulmans early in the eleventh century appean 
from Dow's Account of Mamood /. '* When he ar- 
riyed at Moultan, jBnding that the country of the Jits 
was defended by great rivers, he ordered fifteen hun- 
dred boats to be built, each of which he armed with 
six iron spikes, projecting from their prows and sides, 
to prevent their being boarded by the enemy, who 
were very expert in that kind of war. When he had 
launched this fleet, he ordered twenty ai*chers into each 
boat, and fire others with fire-balls, to bom the craft 
of the Jits, and naptha to set the whole river on fire/' 

The agnee aster ^ too, in. Indian poems, the Instru- 
ment of Fire, whose flame cannot be extingaished, is 
supposed to signify the Greek Fire. — See Wilks's SouA 
of IruUaj vol. i. p. ^'ji. — And in the curious Javan 
poem, the Brata Yudha^ given by Mr. Raffles in his 
History of Java ^ we find, ** He aimed at the Heart of 
So^ta with the sharp-pointed Weapon of Fire.*' 

The mention of gunpowder as in use among the Ara- 
bians, long before its supposed discovery in Europe, is 
introduced by Ebn Fadhl, the Egyptian geographer, 
who lived in the thirteenth century. *^ Bodies,** he says, 
*^* in the form of scorpions, bouud round and fiUed 
with nitrous powder, glide along, making a gentle 
noise ; then, exploding, they ligh^n, as it were, and 
burn. But there are others which, cast into the air, 
stretch along like a cloud, roaring horribly, as thunder 
roars, and on all sides vomiting out flames, burst, bum, 
and reduce to cinders, whatever comes in their way.'* 
The historian Ben AbdallA, in speaking of the sieges 
of Abulualid in the year of the Hegira ^iti, says, *^ A 
fiery globe, by means of combustible matter, with a 
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mighty noise suddenly emitted, strikes with the force 
of lightning, and shakes the citadel." — See the extracts 
from Gasiri's Biblioth, Arab, Hispan, in the Appendix 
to Berington's Literary History of the Middle Ages. 

Pagi 109. 
Discharge, as from a kindled naptha fount. 

See Hanwat's Account 'of the Springs of Naptha at 
Baku (which is called hy Lieutenant Pottinger Joahi 
Mookhee^ or the Flaming Mouth), taking fire and run- 
ning into the sea. Dr. Cookb, in his Journal, mentions 
some wells in Cii*cassia, strongly impregnated with 
this inflammable oil, from which bsues boiling water. 
'* Though the weather," he adds, " was now very cold, 
the warmth of these welb of hot water produced near 
them the verdure and £k)wers of spring." 

Major Scott Waring says that naptha is used by the 
Persians, as we are told it was in hell, for lamps. 

Many a raw 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 
With naptha and aspbaltus, yielded light 
As from a sky. 

Pags 117. 

Thou seest yon cistern ih the shade^'tis filFd 
With huming drugs, for this last hour d&uUFd, 

*^ n donna du poison dans le vin k tous ses gens, 
et se jeta lui-m^e ensuite dans une cuve pleine de 
drogues brulantes et consumantes, afin qu'il ne restAt 
rien de tous les membres de son corps, et que ceux 
qui restaient de sa secte pussent croire qu^il ^tait mont^ 
au ciel, ce qui ne manqua pas d'arriver." — ^D'HnsiLOT. 
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Pa^ 125. 

Jo emi mnymmmgoeBhrni thnte ofMazoffong^ was, of course, 

impossihU. 

** The oelebritj of Mazagong is owing to its man- 
goes, ^lidi are certainly the best fruit I ever tasted.. 
The parent tree, from which all those of this species 
have been grafted, is honoured during the fruit season 
bj a guard of sepoys ; and, in the reign of ^lah Jehan, 
oQoriflrs were statimied between Delhi and the Mahratta 
coast, to secure an abundant and fresh supply of man- 
goes for the royal tahle.^ — ^Mrs. Gaaham^s Journal oj 
m RcsidoHX in Imdia^ 

Page ioS. 

His fine antique porcelain. 

This old porcelain is found in digging, and ^^ if it is 
esteemed, it is not because it has acquired any new 
degree of beauty in the earth, but because it has re- 
tained its ancient beauty ; and this alone is of great im- 
portance in China, where they gire large sums for 
the smallest resseb which were used under the Em- 
perors Tan and Chun, who reigned many ages before 
the dynasty of Tang, at which time porcelain began 
to be used by the Emperors'" (about the year 44^)* 
— ^Duhn's Collection of curious Observations^ etc. — ^a 
bad translation of some parts of the Lettres Edifiantes 
et Curieuses of the Missionary Jesuits, 

Page i3i. 

That sublime bird, which flies always in the air. 
*• * The Humma, a bird peculiar to the East. It is sup-* 
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posed to fly constantly in the air, and never touch the 
ground : it is looked upon as a hird of happy omen ; 
and that every head it overshades will in time wear 
a crown." — Richardson. 

In the terms of alliance made by Fuzzel Oola Khan 
with Hyder, in 1760, one of the stipulations was, *' that 
he should have the dbtinction of two honorary atten- 
dants standing behind him, holding fans composed of 
the feathers of the humma, according to the practice 
of his family." — Wilks's South of India, He adds in 
a note : — '* The Humma is a fabulous bird. The head 
over which its shadow once passes will assuredly be 
circled with a crown. The splendid little bird, sus- 
pended over the throne of Tippoo Sultaun, found at 
Seringapatam in 1799? was intended to represent this 
poetical fancy." 

Page i3i. 

IVhose words, like those on the Written Mountain, last 

for e^'er. 

^^ To the pilgrims to Mount Sinai we must attribute 

the inscriptions, figures, etc. on those rocks, which 

have from thence acquired the name of the Written 

Mountain." — ^Volney. M. Gebelin and others have 

been at much pains to attach some mysterious and 

important meaning to these inscriptions ; but Niebuhi^ 

as well as Volney, thinks that they must have been 

executed at idle hours by the travellers to Mount Sindi, 

*' who were satisfied with cutting the unpolished rock 

with any pointed instrument; adding to their names 

and the dale of their journeys some rude figures which 

bespeak tlie hand of a people but little skilled in the 

arts." — NiEBUHR. 

16. 
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Pagi I 33. 

^)nom the dark hyaeinih, to which Stqfez compares hi* 

mutrets*s hair. 

See Norr's Hafif%y Ode v. 

Pagi i33. 

< 

To the Cdmmlatd, bjr whose rosjr blossoms the heaven of 

Indra is scMed. 

*' Tlie UbuAaXA (called by Linnseus, Ipomaea) is the 
most beautiful of its order, both in the colour and 
form of its leaves and flowers; its elegant blossoms 
are *' celestial rosy red. Love's proper hue,' and have 
justly procured it the name of C^bnalatd^ ov Love's 
Creeper." — Sir W. Jones. 

* ' C^unalatd may also mean a mythological plant, by 
which all desires are granted to such as inhabit the 
heaven of Indra ; and if ever flower was worthy of 
Paradise, it is our charming Ipomaea." — lb, 

Pagx i33. 

Jhat Flower-loving jyjrmph^ whom they worship in the 

temples of Kathay, 

*" According to Father PremA, in his tract on Chi- 
nese Mythology, the mother of Fo-hi was the daughter 
of Heaven, sumamed Flower-loving; and as the nymph 
was walking alone on the bank of a river, she found 
herself encircled by a rainbow, after which she became 
pregnant, and, at the end of twelve years, was delivered 
of a son radiant as herself." — Jsiat* Res. 
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Pace 137. 

On the blue flower, which-^Braminssay — 
Blooms no where hut in Paradise. 

'* The Brahmins of this proTince insist that the blue 
Gampac flowers only in Paradise." — Sir W. Jones. It 
appears, however, from a curious letter of the Sultan 
of Menangcabow, given by Marsden, that one place on 
earth may lay claim to the .possession of it. *' This is 
the Sultan, who keeps the flower Gharapaka that is blue, 
and to be found in no other country but his, being yel- 
low elsewhere." — ^Marsden's Sumatra. 

Pace i38. 

1 know where the Isles of Perfume are. 

DioDoaus mentions the Isle of Panchaia, to the south 

of Arabia Felix, where there was a temple of Jupiter. 

This island, or rather cluster of isles, has disappeared, 

^* sunk (says Grandp&e) in the abyss made by the fire 

beneath their foundations." — Voyage to the Indian 

Ocean. 

Pace i5g. 

JVhose air is balm ; whose ocean spreads 
O'er coral rocks and amber beds ; etc. 

' ^^ It is not like the Sea Of India, whose bottom is rich 
with pearls and ambergris, whose mountains of the 
coast are stored with gold and precious stones, whose 
gulfs breed creatures that yield ivory, and among the 
plants of whose shores are ebony, red tvood, and the 
wood of Hairzan, aloes, camphor, cloves, sandal-wood, 
and all other spices and aromatics ; where parrots and 
peacocks are birds of the forest, and musk and civet 
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art Tidkiru^d i^im the Imds." — Travels of T'wo Mo- 



TkrpilUt'dskmdeM. 

In the ground 
TW Iwmdeid nrip take root, and daa^ters grow 
di^umxiSbitimctiketmtc^mpiUmM'dsh^de, 
l^& iw u - ^ulL ^ aad cdMtng walks between. 

M1LT05. 
For a pHiirdH dc wi 41^10 and plate of the Ban jan- 
xnoe. see Oi»Mxni''s Ceykm, 



Pace 139. 

T%^' minmmrcks mmJ tidr ihomand thrones. 

"^ Widi thb inHMBse tressore Mamood returned lo 
GHu3», and. ib the year 4^0, prepared a magnificent 
festh-iJ. where he displayed to the people his wealth 
in i^tldcB thraoes and in other ornaments, in a great 
plain wilhoot the city <^ Ghizni/' — Ferishta. 

Page 141. 

Biood like this, 
Fm- hherfr skedf so holy is. 

Ob^tioos may be made to my use of the word Li- 
berty, in this and more espeGiafly in the story that 
follows it« as totally inapplicad)le to any state of things 
that has erer eusted in the East ; hut though I cannot, 
of course, mean to employ it in that enlai^ed and ndble 
sense which is so wdl understood in the present day, 
and, I griere to say, so little acted upon, yet it is no 
disparagement to the word to apply it to that national 
independence, that freedom from the interference and 
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dictation of foreigners, without which, indeed, no liberty 
of any kind can exist, and for which both Hindoos and 
Persians fought against their Mussulman invaders with, 
in many cases, a bravery that deserved much better 
success. 

Page 142. 

Afric's Lunar Mountains. 

" Sometimes called," says Jackson, *' JibbelKumrie, 
or the white or lunar-coloured mountains ; so a whit^ 
horse is called by the Arabians a moon-coloured horse." 

Page i45. 

Oniy the fierce hyasna stalks 
Throughout Hie city's desolate walks, 

^^ Gondar was full of hyaenas, from the time it turned 
dark, till the dawn of day, seeking the different pieces 
of slaughtered carcases which this cruel and unclean 
people expose in the streets without burial, and who 
firmly believe that these animals are Falashta from 
the neighbouring mountains, transformed by magic^ 
and corae down to eat human flesh in the dark in 
safety." — Bruce. 

Page i48. 

But see, — who yonder comes. 

This circumstance has been often introduced into 
poetry ; — ^by Vincentius Fabricius, by Darwin, and 
lately, with very powerful effect, by Mr. Wilson. 

Page i54* 

The wild bees of Palestine. 
** Wild bees, frequent in Palestine, in hollow trunks 
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of trees, aid die deAs <if rocks. Urn it 
Mid (PidBi 8i), '' kmuy ami of ike siomy^ rock."-^ 
*• Onemiai Ckakmu, 



Pia 154. 

jimdj Jordmmj tibow sweet hmmia cf tkme^ 
Amd wootU 90 fidl rf mghtmgmiea. 

Tbe lifer Jordan is on bodi sidet lieeet with Utile, 
Aick, and plmant woods, among wbidb llaoasandsof 

aU 
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Pia i56. 

Ontkebrmk 
(Jfm mamU bmmne* nutiefmmt. 

^* bospioe od on loge et nomrit, gratis, ks 
|rflfrini pendant trois jours.** — Todermi, translated bj 
At Ani Di GoumiriKD — See also Castillah*8 Mceun 
des Otkomams, torn. t. p. i4S. 

Pagi iSj. 

7\e bar has started Jrom the bed 
C^Jtowen, where he had laid his head. 
And down apom the fragrant s^ 
Kneels, 

'* Sath Turks as at the onninon hours of prayer are 
on the road, or so employed as not to 6nd amrenienoe 
to attend the Mosques, are still obliged to execute that 
dutT ; nor are they erer known to fail, whatever busi- 
ness they are then about, but pray knmediately when 
the hour alarms them, whaterer they are about, in that 
^^iry place they chance to stand on; insomuch that 
when a janissary, whom you have to guard you up 
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and down the dtji hears the notice which is giTen 
him from the steeples, he will tm'n about, stand still, 
and bedcon with his hand, to tell his charge he must 
have patience for a while ; when taking out his hand- 
kerchief, he spreads it on the ground, sits cross-legged 
thereupon, and says hb prayers, though in the open 
market, which, having ended, he leaps briskly up, sa- 
lutes the person whom he undertook to convey, and 
renews his journey with the mild expression of gkell 
gohnnum ghell, or, Gome, dear, follow me." — AiaoH 
Hill's Travels. 

Page i65. 

TTie Banyan SospitaL 

'^ This account excited a desire of visiting the Ban- 
yan Hospital, as I had heard much of their benevolence 
to all kinds of animals that were either sick, lame, or 
infirm, through age or accident. On my annval there 
were presented to my view many horses, cows, and 
oxen, in one apartment; in another, dogs, sheep, goats, 
and monkeys, with clean straw for them to repose on. 
Above stairs were depositories for seeds of many sorts, 
and flat broad dishes for water, for the use of birds and 
insects/* — Pahsoms. 

It is said that all animals know the Banyans, that 
the most timid approach them, and that birds will fly 
nearer to them than to other people. — See Ghandpis. 

Page i65. 

H^hose sweetness was not to be drawn forth, like, that of 
the fragrant grass near the Ganges^ hy crushing and 
trampling upon them. 

' * A very fragrant grass from the banks of the Ganges, 
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Heridwir, wbidi in some, places corert whole 
tmd diffines wben crushed a strong odour."' 
Sr W. Josm OB the Spikenard of the Ancients. 

Pagi 169. 
jirtismnsj in Chariots, 
OncBUlTales. 

PA€I 169. 
ir«»W plmtet f^ S^^ ^"^ ulffer flowers over their heads. 

**■ Or rather,** sajs Scott, upon the passage of Fe- 
rtshta, from which thb is taken, *•*- small coin, stamped 
with the fissure of *a flower. They are still used in 
India to distril mte in dtaritj, and, on occasion, thrown 
hj the purse-hearers of the great among the populace." 

Pagi 170. 
if IS delectable alley of trees. 

This road is ti5o leagues in length. It has *^ little 
pyramids or turrets," sap Bermier, " erected every 
half league, to mark the ways, and frequent wells to 
afford drink to passengers, and to water the young trees. 

Page 172. 

On the clear cold %valers of which floated multitudes of 

the beautiful red lotus. 

*' Here is a large pagoda by a tank, on the water of 
which float multitudes of the beautiful red lotus : the 
flower is larger than that of the white water-lily, and 
is the most lovely of the nymphseas I have seen.'' — 
Mrs. Graham's Journal of a Residence in India. 
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Page lyS. 

ff^iOf many hundred years since, had fled hither from their 

Arab conquerors, 

" On les voit, persecutes par les Khalifes, se retirer 
dans les montagnes du Kerman: plusieurs choisirent 
pour retraite la Tartaric et la Chine ; d'autres s'arr^- 
l^rent sur les bords du Gange, a Test de Delhi." — 
M. Anquetil, Memoires de VAcad^mie^ torn. xxxi. 
p. 346. 

Page 174. 

As a natii^e of Cashmere, which had in the same manner 
become the prejr of strangers, 

^^ Cashmere (says its historians) had its own Princes 
4000 years before its conquest by Akbar in i585. 
Akbar would haye found some dilEculty to reduce this 
Paradise of the Indies, situated as it is, within such a 
fortress of mountains, but its monarch Yusef Khan was 
basely betrayed by his Omrahs." — ^Pennant. 

Page lyS. 
His story of the Fire^worshippers. 

Voltaire tells us that, in his tragedy " Les Guebres," 
he was generally supposed to have alluded to the Jan- 
senists ; and I should not be surprised if this story of 
the Fire-worshippers were found capable of a similar 
doubleness of application. 

Page 182. 

Who, luWd in cool kiosk or bower. 
^^ In the jnidst of the garden is the chiosk, that is, 
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a Iwfe room, oommonly beautified with a fine foun- 
laM in die midst of it'. It is raised nine or ten steps, 
with gilded hittices, round which Tines, 
^ and honeysuckles, make a sort of green wail; 
are planted round this place, which is the 
of dieir greatest pleasures/* — Lady M. W. Moii- 

TACU. 

Page i8a. 
Befon their mirrors count the time* 

The women of the East are never without their k>ok- 
ing^-^asses. ^^ In Baihary,** says Sraw, ** they are lo 
fond of their looking-glasses, which they hang upon 
their breasts, that they wUl not lay them aside, eren 
when, after the drudgery of the day, they are obliged 
to go two or three miles with a pitcher or a goat*s skin 
to fetch water." — Travels. 

In other parts of Asia they wear little looking-glasses 
on their thumbs. '* Hence (and from the lotus being 
considered the emblem of beauty) is the meaning of the 
following mute intercourse of two lovers before their 
parents. 

** He with salute of deference due 

A lotas to his forehead pressed ; 
She raised her mirror to his view. 

Then tumM it inward to her breast.'^ 

j4 sialic Miscellany , vol. ii. 

Page i85. 
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77k' untrodden solitude 
Of Ariwais tremendous peak, 

^^ I can well assure the reader diat their 
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opinion is not true, who suppose this ittount to be 
inaccessible." He adds, that ^^ the lower part of the 
mountain is cloudy, misty, and dark, the middlemost 
pllrt very cold and like clouds of snow, but the upper 
regions perfectly calm.*'-«*It was on this mountain Uiat 
the Ark was supposed to have rested after the Deluge, 
and part of it they say exists there still, which Struy 
thus gravely accounts for :•— '' Whereas none can re- 
n«mber that the air xm the top of the hill did ever 
change or was subject either to wind or rain, which 
is presumed to be the reason that the Ark has endured 
so long without being rotten/' — See Camiu's Travels^ 
where the Doctor laughs at this whole account of Mount 
Ararat. 

Page iqS. 
The Gheber belt that round him clung. 

** Pour se distinguer des IdoUtres de llnde, les 
Guebres se ceignent tous d'uu cordon de laine, ou du 
poil de chameau." — Encyclopddie Frangaise, 

DUerbelot says this belt was generally of leather. 

Page igS. 

fFTiOy mom and even. 
Hail their Creatpr*s dwelling-place 
Among the living lights of Heaven I 

*' As to fire, the Ghebers place the spring-head of it 
in that globe of fire, the Sun, by them called Mythras, 
or Mihir, to which they pay the highest reverence, in 
gratitude for the manifold benefits flowing from its 
ministerial omniscience. But they are so far from con- 
founding the subordination of die Servant with the 
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■njesty of its Creator, that tliej not only attnboteno 
•Oft of loise or reasoomg to the sun or fire, in any of 
its operations, bat consider it as a purely passire bjind 
iastmment, directed and goremed by the immediate 
on it of the wifl«f God ; but they do not 
give that hnninary, all glorioos as it is, more than 
die second rank amongst his woHls, reserving the first 
for that stnpendoos prodiM^tion of Divine power, the 
mind of man.*^ — (^osi. Hie false charges brought 
i^ainst the rdigion of these peo|^ by their Mussulman 
tyrants is bat one [Mnoof among many of the truth of this 
wnter*s remark, '* that calnwy is often added to op- 
pression, if bat (at the sake of justifying it.** 

Pact 199. 

That enchanted tree, which grows ouer the tomb of the 

musician TanSein. 

'' Within the enclosure which surrounds this mona- 
nient (at Gualior) is a small tomb to the memory of 
Tan-Seio^ a musician of incomparable skill, who flou- 
rished at the court of Akbar. The tomb is over- 
shadowed by a tree, concerning which a superstitious 
notion prevsuls, that the chewing of its leaves will give 
an extraordinary melody to the voice." — Narrative of 
a Journey from, Agra to Ouzehi, by W. Hunter, Esq. 

Page 199. 

Tlie awful signal of the hamhoo-staff. 

^' It is usual to place a small white triangular flag, 
fixed to a bambo-staff of ten or twelve feet long, at 
the place where a tiger has destroyed a roan. It is 
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common for the passengers also to throw each a stone 
or brick near the spot, so that in the course of a Httle 
time a pile equal to a good waggon-load is collected. 
The sight of these flags and piles of stones imparts a 
certain melancholy, not perhaps altogether void of ap- 
prehension."— Orie/ito/ Field Sports, vol. ii. 

Page 200. 

Beneath the shade, some pious, hands had erected, etc. 

'' The Ficus Indica is called the Pagod Tree and Tree 
of Councils ; the first from the idols placed under its 
shade ; the second, because meetings were held under 
its cool branches. In some places it is believed to be 
the haunt of spectres, as the ancient spreading oaks of 
Wales have been of fairies : in others are erected, be- 
neath the shade, pillars of stone, or posts, elegantly 
carved and ornamented with the most beautiful por- 
celain to supply the use of mirrors." — Pennant. 

Page 202. 

The nightingale now bends her flight, 

*•*• The nightingale sings from the Pomegranate-groves 
in the day-^time, and from the loftiest trees at night." 
— Russel's Aleppo. 

Page 206. 

Before whose sabre's dazzling light, etc. 

" When the bright cimiters make the eyes of our 
heroes wink." — The Moallakai, Poem o/Ambu. 
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Paci 208. 

*4s L w^m moms smtmii mountain-flood 
is rmtim^Jt h»hr fy tfte ranks 
Of'mimtmd cmmts on its banks, 

W tl» LtW^ts Edffimmies^ there is a difi&rent cause 
Mfpiwil (kit Us mobw of Holy. ^^ In these are deep 
sniLvimift^ w^ch fonMrlj seired as so many cells for a 
)$pr«iyl U Mi fciBr ^ ftdhscs, wlio had chosen these retreats 
« dft v«l]r wifcMMfti ii|K» earth of the severity of their 
IKHaHMK TW Inn of th»e pioas penitents gave the 
nntr <iir wlHkli v« hvve just treated the name of the 
ttihr Imt."*:— S«t OuTiAimiUKD's Beauties ofChnstir 
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Ji pmAit aMwtteiii, o'«r ike sea 
ty V^mm Umiimfi mwfuUr. 

J%» vftkMUBfeMn i» MT own crcatioQ, as the '' stupen- 
«JkHi» v^kUtt*^ «Mr whkh I suppose it a link does not ex- 
uraii «|^ :» f«r as the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
'^ TW Vw^ and Wt^ range of mountains formed j 
vht¥iiid ^ludtt ^nMK As^pria^ and now forms the hoim- 
vibni oif thit ¥^r»ua and Turkish empires. It runs p»- 
raM wi^ tW r\v«r T%ris and Persian Gulf, and afaoost 
^Jb2»pfliara^ in the vicinitj of Gomberoon (Harmozia), 
9«wiHt» oifeoir WMTir 10 rise in the southern districts of Ker- 
i«Mtt. and. IJoUowin^ an easterly course throu^ the 
v^Hitnr oif Medkraun and Bakwchistan, is entirely lost 
uft iW di««rtsuf Snade.**— Kmon^t Persmm JSmpire. 
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PaGB 211. 

That hold were Moslem, who would dare 
At twilight hour to steer his skiff* 
Beneath the Gheber's lonely cliff. 

^ * There is an extraordinary hill in this neighbourhood, 
called Kc^^ Gubr, or the Guebre's mountain. It rises 
in the form of a lofty cupola, and on the summit of it, 
they say, are the remains of an Atush Kudu, or^Fire 
Temple. It is superstitiously held tob^ the residence of 
Deeves or Sprites, and many marvellous stories are re- 
counted of the injury and witchcraft suffered by those 
ipdio essayed in former days to ascend or explore it.'' — 
PoTTiNGX&'s Beloochistan. 

PaGX 212.. 

StiU did the mighty flame hum on, 

*' At the city of Yezd in Persia which is distin- 
guished by the appellation of the Darub Abadut, or 
Seat of ReUgion^ the Gue]>res are permitted to have 
an Atush Kudu or Fire I'emple (which, they assert, 
has had the sacred fire in it since the days of Zoroas- 
ter) in their own compartment of the city ; but for 
this indulgence they are indebted to the avarice, not 
the tolerance of the Persian government, which taxes 
them at twenty-five rupees each man." — ^Pottikgu^s 

Beloochistan, 

Page 216. 

While on that altar^s fires 
T^hey swore, 

'* Nul d*entreeux n^oserait se parjurer^ quand ilapris 
k t6mom cet dement terrible et vengeur. ^^-^Encyclo^ 
pidie Franfoise, 
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Pagi 217. 

7^ Peruan iUjr shines and towel's* 

^^ A Tirid fcr dur e succeeds the autamnal rains, foA 
tlie i^ooglied fiekk are covered with the Persian %, 
of a respleDdent yellow colour. ** — ^Russsl^s Aleppo, 

Pack aa4- 

Like Dead Seajhiits that tempt the eye. 
But turn to athes on the lips, 

*'*' They say that there are apple-trees upon the sides 
of this sea, which bear very lovely fmit, bat within are 
all full of ashes. ^ — ^Thbtzkot. The same is asserted 
of the oranges there. — See WrrMix's Tras^ls in Asiatic 
Turkey. 

** The Asphalt Lake, known by the name of the Dead 
Sea, is very remarkable on account of the considerable 
proportion of salt which it contains. In this respect 
it surpasses every other known water on the surface of 
the earth. This great proportion of bitter-tasted salts 
is the reason why neither animal nor plant can live 
in this water. '* — Klahloth's Chemical Analysis of the 
Water of the Dead Sea, Annals of Philosophy^ January^ 
18 15. Hassblquist, however, doubts the truth of this 
last assertion, as there are shell-fish to be found in the 
lake. 

Lord Btion has a similar allusion to the fruits of the 
Dead Sea, in that wonderful display of genius, his Third 
Canto of Childe Harold^ — magnificent beyond any 
thing, perhaps, that even he has ever written. 
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Page I'l!^. 

fJ^hiUs lakes, that shone in mockerjr'nigh, 

** The ^uHrab, or Water of the Desert, is said to be 
caused by the rarefaction of the atmosphere from ex- 
treme heat ; and, T?hich augments the delusion, it \s 
most frequent in hollows, where water might be ex- 
pected to lodge. I have seen bushes and trees reflected 
in it, with as much accuracy as though it had been 
the face of a clear and still lake. '' — ^Pottinger. 

** As to the unbeUevers, their works are like a vapour 
in a plain, which the thirsty traveller thinketh to be 
water, until when he cometh thereto he findeth it to 
be nothing. "^ — Koran ^ chap. 24* 

Page aaS. 

jijlower that the Bidmush has just passed over. 

*'*' A wind which prevails in February, called Bid- 
musk, from a small and odoriferous flower of tibat 
name. " — ^' The wind which blows these flowers com- 
monly lasts till the end of the month. '^ — ^Li Beutn. 

Page 2^5. 

IV here the sea-gipsejrs, who live for ever on tlie water, 

^' The Biajus are of two races ; the one. is settled on 
Borneo, and are a rude but warlike and industrious 
nation, who reckon themselves the original possessors 
of the island of Borneo. The other b a species of sea- 
gipseys, or itinerant fishermen, who live in small co- 
vered boats, and enjoy a perpetual summer on the 
eastern ocean,*shifting to leeward from island to isLmd, 
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wilh the Tariatkms of the monsoon. In sorne of their 
customs thb lingular race resemble the natiyes of the 
Haldtfia islands. The Maldiyians annually launch a 
small bark, loaded with perfumes, gums, flowers, and 
odoriferous wood, and turn it adrift at the mercy of 
winds and wares, as an offering to the Spirit •/ Hie 
B^imds ; and sometimes similar offisrings are made to 
the spirit whom they term the King of the Sea. In fike 
manner the Biajus perform their offering to ^e god 
of CTil, launching a small bark, loaded with aU the 
sins and misfortunes of the nation, which are imagined 
to fall on the unhappy crew that may be so unlucky 
as first to meet widi it.'' — Dr. Lkydbit on the Lan- 
guages and Literature of the Indo-Chinese Nations* 

Page 116, 

The violet sherbets, 

** The sweet-scented violet is one of the plants most 
esteemed, particularly for its great use in Sorbet, which 
they make of violet sugar. " — ^Hassklquist. 

** The sherbet they most esteem, and which b drank 
by the Grand Signor himself, is made of violets and 
sugar.'* — ^Tateeiiiii . 

Page 1*16. 

The pmihetic measure ofNava. 

*^ Last of all she took a guitar, and sung a pathetic 
air in the measure called Nava, which is always used 
to express the lamentations of absent lovers. " — Persian 
Tales. 
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Pace 'iZo. 

Her ruby rosary, 

*' Le Tespih, qui est un chapelet compose de 99 
petites boiiles d'agathe, de jaspe, d'arobre, de corail, 
ou d*aulre matiere pr^cieuse. J'en ai vu un superbe 
au Seigneur Jerpos ; il dtait de belles et grosses perles 
parfaites et ^gales^ estim^ trente mille piastres/' — 

TODE&INI. 

Page 249* 

A silk dyed with the blossoms of the sorrowful tree, JYilica. 

** Blossoms of the sorrowful Nyctanthes give a dur- 
able colour to silk. '' — Remarks on the Husbandry of 
Bengal, p. 200. Nilica is one of the Indian names of 
this flower. — ^Sm W. Johes. The Persians call it Gul. 
— Carreri. 

Page 262. 

ff^hen pitying Heaven to roses tum'd 
The death-flames that beneath him burrCd ! 

Of their other Prophet, Zoroaster, there is a story 
told in Dion PruSjKUS, Orat, 36., that the love of wis- 
dom and virtue leading him to a solitary life upon 
a mountain, he found it one day all in a flame, shining 
with celestial fire, out of which he came without any 
harm, and instituted certain sacrifices to God, who, 
he declared, then appeared to him. — See Patrick on 
Exodus, iii. 2. 

Page 291. 

They were now not far from that Forbidden River. 
'' Akbar, on his way, ordered a fort to be built upon 
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>iliik. wpkxA be aiDBd Attodk. vlack ■iiwii in die 
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Jiammihixiu^ skt naam. Anmgia. Oist f«nplr ^^imge. 






^ni» s ife sm widu«t em or somiw [tdlD doi 
ndiar^ ana Id 

** J^ f^nkmof^Mtt^ lame dKOO^nered diat the g»isc 
(i: :du5 cbcvrfahieK ft » u p pAfe £nm dK Mfticie of the 
fOmr SmktaL or OanfOK. nfcaili risB over 
viciiL.' — £ljrtrac3l jfrnm m ffor^rt^kkwi 
srrif»: raSee Brfi Jkbm^ or ^^ Severn, Gammits, trtms^ 
a£Ue£ hir ^. OcfiCLFT. Esq. 

The hzArd ^lellio. Tlie Anbs oJi h Hardan. Tbe 
T^H^5 kill ]!. iflr ^hex xawae tliftt br ^V a faint die 
licmd i; iiiiBuc5 ibeni wham d^ saj fhar pnjcn. ~ — 
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Page agS. 

About two miles from Hussun Ahdaul were tfiose Royal 

Gardens. 

I am indebted for these particulars of Hussun Ab- 
daul to the yei*y interesting Introduction of Mr. Elphix- 
stone's work upon Caubul, 

Page 293. 

As the Prophet said of Damascus, '* it was too delicious. ^^ 

'' As you enter at that Bazar without the gate of 
Damascus, you see the Green Mosque, so called be- 
cause it hath a steeple faced with gi^een glazed bricks, 
which render it very resplendent ; it is covered at top 
with a pavilion of the same stuff. The Turks say this 
mosque was made in that place, because Mahomet 
being come so far, would not enter the town, saying 
it was too delicious. " — Thevenot. This reminds one 
of the following pretty passage in Isaac fFaiton : — 
^^ When I sat last on this primrose bank, and looked 
down these meadows, I thought of them as Charles 
the Emperor did of the city of Florence, *' that they 
were too pleasant to be looked on, but only on holi- 
days. " 

Page 294. 

ff^ould remind the Princess of that difference, etc, 

^^ Haroun Al Raschid, cinqui^me Khalife des Abas- 
sides, s'^tant un jour brouill^ avec une de ses mat- 
tresses nomm^e Maridah, qu'il aimait cependant jus- 
qu'a Texces, et cette m^sintelligence ay ant d^ja dur4 

'7- 
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oiis^amojer* Giafar Barmaki, 

ED apercot, oomnBanda a Abbas ben 

Focte db oe lemps-Ji, de composer 

le sojel de oette brouillerie. Ce 

Tordre de Giafar, qui £t dianter oes 

p c fa cn ce da KhaKfe, et ce Prince 

iMMBcbe de la lendresse des rers du Poete 

de la Toa dn Mosiden, qu'il alia 

XMidak, ct fit sa pais ayec elle. '"— 



Pjlci 3oo. 
ifherrt Ae sUktm swing. 

TW ■■■M. » a £aiovite pasdme in the East, as 
laboB of air, extremelj refreshing 




TW svinp are adorned ividi festoons. This pas- 
i» acc iw panifd with music of Toioes and of in- 
hired hy the maslcrs oi die swings. ** — 
Tk ii L xw . 

Pack 5oo. 

^4s tf mil the shores, 
Lthe dk<Mar af K^ithmVy tOterd auuic, and §aue 
^4m ^B»«^er m «>^ to the kiss of each wai«. 



This BuraciikMBS qoalitj has been attributed also to 
iW shore of Attica. *^ Hi^os httus ait Caf^Oa con- 
> cl tt i» BiusacoM fllisb teme ondis reddere, tfood prop- 
ter tantan emditionb ^im pato dictum.'^ — ^Ludot. 
nvB m jh^msHm. de Ofintel. Dei, Ub. rriii. c 8. 
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Page 5i3. 

The basil tuft, that waves 
lis fragrant blossoms ouer' graves, 

'* The women in Egypt go, at least two days in the 
week, to pray and weep at the sepujchres of the 
dead ; and the custom then is to throw upon the tombs 
a sort of herb, which jthe Arabs call rihan, and which 
is our sweet basil." — ^Maillet, lett, 10. 

Pace 3i5. . '• 

77ie mountain-herb^ ih4U dyes 
The tooth of the fawn like gold. 

NiEB0BK thinks this may be the herb which the 
Eastern alchymists look to as a means of making gold. 
*' Most of those alchymical enthusiasts think themselyes 
sure of success, if they could but find out the herb 
which gilds the teeth and gires a yellow colour to 
the flesh of the sheep that eat it. Even the oil of 
this plant must be of a golden colour. It is called 
Haschischat ed dab. " 

Father Jerom Dandini, however, asserts that the 
teeth of the goats at Mount Libanus are of a silver 
colour ; and adds, ^^ this confirms me in that which I 
observed in Candia ; to wit, that the animals that live 
on Mount Ida eat a certain herb, which renders their 
teeth of a golden colour ; which, according to my judg- 
ment, cannot otherwise proceed than from the mines 
which are under ground." — Dandixi, Voyage to Mount 
Libanus. 
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Pagi 5f8. 

^7u / that mungle in one sweet measure 
The pmst, tkm present, and future of pleasure. 

^' Wheoerer our fdeasure arises from a succession 
of sounds, it is a perception of complicated natnre, 
made np of a sensation of the present sound or note, 
and an idea or remembrance of the foregoing, while 
their mixture and concurrence produce such a mys- 
terious delight^ as neither could hare produced alone. 
And it is oilen heightened by an antidpabon of the 
succeeding notes. Thus Sense, Memory, and Imagi- 
nation, are conjunctiTeiy employed. " — Gebaakd on 
Taste, 

This is exactly the Epicurean theory of Pleasure, as 
explained by CiCEio *. — **" Quocirca corpus gaudere tarn- 
din, dum prasentem sentiret voluptatem ; animum et 
pnTsentera perdpere pariter cum corpore et prospi- 
ocre Tcnientera, nee praeteritam prKterfluere sinere." 

Madame de Stael accounts, upon the same prindple, 
for the grau6cation we derive from rhyme: — "" Elle 
est Timage de lesperance et du souvenir. Un son nous 
fait desirer celui qui doit lui r^pondre, et quand le 
second retentit, il nous rappelle celui qui vient de nous 
t'-chappcr." 

Page 5 19. 

''Tis Arwit, at least that earlier dawn, 
ff^kose glimpses are again y^riOuLra'wn, 

Hht Persians have two mornings, the Soobhi Kazim 
and the Soobhi Sadig, the false and the real day-break. 
Thev account for this phenomenon in a most whimsical 
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manner. They say , that as the son rwes from behind the 
Kohi Qaf (Mount Caucasus), it passes a hole perfo- 
rated through that mountain, and that darting its ravi . 
through it, it b the cause of the Soobhi Kazim, or thos 
temporary appearance of day-break. As it ascends, the 
earth is again veiled in darkness, until the sun rises 
above the mountain and brmgs vnth it the Soobhi 
Sadig, or real morning. " — Scott Waring. He thinks 
Milton may allude to this, when he says, 

Ere the blabbing Eastern scout 
The nice morn on the Indian steep 
From her cabinM loop-hole peep. 

Page 32 i. 

Held a feast 
In his magnificent Shalimar. 

** In the centre of the plain, as it approaches the 
Lake, one of the Delhi Emperors, I believe Shah Jehan, 
constructed a spacious garden called the Shalimar, 
which is abundantly stored with fruit-trees and flow- 
ering shrubs. Some of the rivulets which intersect 
the plain are led into a canal at the back of the garden, 
and, flowing through its centre, or occasionally thrown 
into a vaiiety of water-works, compose the chief 
beauty of the Shalimar. To decorate dus spot the 
Mogul Princes of India have displayed an equal mag- 
nificence and taste ; especially Jehan Gheer, who, with 
the enchanting Noor Mahl, made Kashmire his usual 
residence during the summer months. On arches 
thi'own over the canal, are erected, at equal distances, 
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ftmr or five suites of apurtaients, each consistiDg of a 
with tar rooms at tlie aisles, where the (oU 
of dit ^Oort attend, and the 'Seryants prepare 
oofte, and the hookah. The feime of the 
of ^ prindpal saloon is composed of pieces 
•*' « ••oiie <rf a hiack coknir, streaked with ydlow 
Imk. and of a ckiser yain and higher polish than 
pai|ikiij. Tker were nken, it b said, from a Hindoo 
te9ip&e« bj one of the Mogul princes, and are esteemed 
^* great valne. ** — Foksm. 

P4CK 328. 
^'imJ ck .' if there he^ etc, 

'^ Arowad the exterior of the Dewan Khass (a building 
of :3iah Alliim's) in the cornice are the following lines 
'3 Wtter? of gold upon a ground of white marble — 
* l/tkens 5e « paradise mpoit earthy it is this, it is this,' " 

PiGi 556. 

ZiAtf that painted porcelain. 

*' TW Chinese had formerlT the art of painting, on 
(he sides of porcelain Tcsseh. fish and other animals, 
which were only perceptiUe when die vessel was full 
o< $vHfDe tiqoor. Ther call this species Kia-tsin, that 
e^, tfSMTtf is put in press, on account of the manner 
in «hk4i the azure is laid on/* — ^^ 'Thej are every 
»o« and then trying to recover the art of this magical 
^vMttttn^. but to no purpose. " — ^Dc5y. 
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Page 337. 

J^Iore perfect than the dwinest images in the House of 

Azor. 

An eminent cary^r of idols, said in th« Koran to 
be father to Abraham. '^ I have such a lovely idol as 
is not to be met with in the house of Azor.'*—- 
Uafiz. 

Pace 338. 
7%e grottos, hermitages, and miraculous fountains. 

* '• The pardonable superstition of tlie sequestered in- 
habitants has multiplied the places .of worship of 
Mahadeo, of Beschan, and of Brama. All Cashmere 
18 holy land, and miraculous fountahis abound, ''r— 
Major Rennell's Memoirs of a Map of Hindostan, 

Jehanguire mentions ^^ a fountain in Gashmire called 
Timagh, which signifies a snake ; probably because 
some large snake had formerly been seen there. "•— 
" During the life-time of my father, I went twice to 
this fountain, which is about twenty coss from the 
city of Cashmeer. The vestiges of places of worship 
and sanctity are to be traced without number, amongst 
the ruins and the caves which are interpersed in its 
neighbourhood." — TooziK Jehangeert. — See Asiat, 
Misc. vol. 2. 

There is another account of Cashmere by Abul- 
Fazil, the author of the Ayin-Acbaree, ^^ who," says 
Major Rennell, ^' appears io have caught some of the 
enthusiasm of the Valley, by his descriptkms of fhe 
holy places in it. '' 
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Pagi S58. 

#f hose Jkoamet, rooPd wUhfltm^ers. 

** Ob iL JtiBdiog roof of wood is laid a covering of 
§mt CV&, ivbicfa i^hdters the baUding from the great 
^■■iitilj of sDOiw diat falls in the winto* season. Tins 
§emot <<— iimniiali'i an equal warmth in winter, as 
a refreshing ooolness Ita the summer season, when 
ike topsfif the booses, which are planted with a variety 
of flowers, exhibit at a distance the spacious view of a 
besBlifnlly dieqocred parterre.*^ — Foestsk. 

Page 559. 

iMMttnu of f^ triplf-coloured tortoise-shell of Pegu. 

**' Two hundred slaves there are, who have no other 
office than to hunt the woods and marshes for triple- 
coloured tortoises for the King's YiTary. Of the shell 
of these also lanterns are made.'* — ^Yiiigekt le BuLMc't 

Page 339. 

The meteon of the north, as they are seen by those hunters. 

For a description of the Aurora BoreaKs, as it ap- 
pears to these hunters, see Encyclopcedia. 

Page 34o. 

The cold, odoriferous wind. 

This wind, which is to blow from Syria Damascena, 
is, according to the Mahometans, one of the signs of the 
Last Day's approadi. 

Another of the signs is, '^ Great distress in the world, 
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SO that a man when he passes by another's graye shall 
say, Would to God I were in hb place ! " — Sale's Pre//- 
minarjr Discourse, 

Page 343. 

The Cerulean TTirone of KoolburgM- • 

^^ On Mahommed Shaw's return to Koolburga (the 
capital of Dekkan), he made a great festival, and 
mounted this throne with much pomp and magnifi- 
cence, calling it Firozeh or Cerulean. I have heard 
some old persons, who saw the throne Firozeh in 
the reign of Sultan Mamood Bhamenee, describe it. 
They say that it was in length nine feet, and three 
in breadth; made of ebony, covered with plates of 
pure gold, and set with precious stones of immense 
value. Every prince of the house of Bhamenee, who 
possessed this Throne, made a point of adding to it 
some rich stones, so that when in the reign of Sultan 
Mamood it was taken to pieces, to remove some of the 
jewels to be set in vases and cups, the jewellers valued 
it at one crore of 00ns (nearly four millions sterhng). 
I learned also that it was called Firozeh from being 
partly enamelled of a sky-blue colour, which was in 
time totally concealed by the number of jewels." — 
Ferishta. 



END OF VOLUME I. 
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